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The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a 
voluntary organization of individual and organizational members 
whose major function is to provide a national forum for the criti- 
cal examination of basic problems and issues in the social welfare 
field. 

These annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social welfare 
and allied fields, and between the service organizations and the 
social work profession. 

Since 1874, through its annual forums and its comprehensive 
publications program, the National Conference has reflected the 
history and dynamic development of social welfare in this country. 
Its national office serves as headquarters for state conferences in 
social welfare; as the secretariat for the International Conference 
of Social Work; and as a clearinghouse for educational materials 
for use on a local, state, national, and international level. 

Among the newer services developed by the Conference in re- 
cent years is its library of unpublished Annual Forum man- 
uscripts; its document retrieval program, including the data- 
processed production of the KWIC Index of its publications since 
1874; and its Selected Bibliography Service. 





Foreword 


‘Lue ProcGrAmM Committee planned well for this year 
of the 1965 Annual Forum. “Social Change through Social Wel- 
fare and the Law” served as the timely theme and undergirded 
subjects of general and special meetings in the areas of law and 
social welfare, social change, civil rights, and poverty. 

The topic of this year’s Division sessions, planned by the Na- 
tional Conference of Lawyers and Social Workers, a joint com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, was ““The Rule of Law—Essential to 
Social Welfare.”’ No doubt this reflects the growing rapprochement 
of these professions in recent years, but also the broader recogni- 
tion of law as establishing a base and structure for social change. 

The major issue of the Combined Associate Groups, presented 
in a keynote session followed by implication sessions, was “Federal 
Legislation—Its Impact and Opportunity for Social Welfare.” 

In focusing attention on the civil rights resolution and the war 
on poverty, Conference participants were challenged to a re- 
examination of established practices and policies and urged to- 
ward more productive efforts by co-workers as well as by critics 
from the broad fields of social and economic welfare. 

The vigor with which the over-all theme was attacked is re- 
flected in the papers selected for these official proceedings and the 
companion volume of papers focused on trends and developments 
in social work practice. 

Cooperating in the selection of articles for inclusion in the two 
volumes were the following members of the Editorial Committee 
to whom deep appreciation is due: Esther Lazarus (who served 
as chairman of the subcommittee for selection of the papers on 
practice), Kathryn Close, Malvin Morton, Arnulf M. Pins, Irving 
Weissman. The Editorial Committee regretted that Harleigh 
Trecker could not attend the Conference, and we missed his 
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thoughtful counsel. The Committee was most effectively assisted 
by members of the Conference staff—Joe R. Hoffer, Ruth M. 
Williams, and Mrs. Mabel Davis—and by Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Swart, representative of Columbia University Press and editor 
of the two volumes. 


HO..is Vick 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


Message to the Conference 


from PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


L IS A PLEASURE TO SEND warm greetings to the mem- 
bers of the National Conference on Social Welfare. 

Your Conference theme, “Social Change through Social Wel- 
fare and the Law,” is well chosen. No one knows better than you 
the great worth of constructive social legislation. No one sees 
more acutely than you the human suffering that results when 
needed legislation is lacking. 

Since you last met, there has been action on many measures 
which you have long known to be indispensable if we were to 
make our nation, in fact as well as in principle, a land of equal 
opportunity for all. 

The Civil Rights Act is fast crumbling barriers of racial preju- 
dice which have long impeded American progress and injured 
so many of our citizens. The historic Education Act is America’s 
pledge that no child will be denied the education he needs for 
a productive and satisfying life. 

The Economic Opportunity Act is already turning despair into 
hope and hope into confidence for many thousands of Americans 
and their families. 

Soon, another great milestone will be reached with the passage 
of a national program of health insurance for the aged. 

I congratulate you for all you have done in helping to set 
needed goals in social welfare and in helping to translate those 
goals into realities for individual Americans. 


Message to the Conference 


from the SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
AN TLEAONY)). CELEB REZZE 


I AM PLEASED TO OFFER greetings and best wishes to 
those attending the Annual Forum of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. 

Over the years, our nation has been indebted to the vision, 
skill, and dedication of the staffs, board members, and volunteers 
of our social welfare agencies. We look to you now for continued 
leadership in the attainment of the great goal set forth by Presi- 
dent Johnson more than a year ago: victory in the war against 
poverty. 

This war can and must be won. Your Conference, as it charts 
new ways to advance social welfare, will bring us another step 
closer to the victory we all seek. 


« ae 





National Conference on 
Social Welfare Awards 


‘Tre NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
Awards were established by Executive Committee action in 1954 
to accomplish a twofold purpose by calling attention to the signifi- 
cant social problems of the times, and by recognizing the out- 
standing achievements of individuals or organizations in helping 
to solve them. The first award was presented at the 1955 Annual 
Forum in San Francisco. 

Conditions of the awards and procedures for selection of re- 
cipients adopted by the Executive Committee specified that 
awards would be given only when outstanding candidates were 
submitted; that up to three awards might be given in any one 
year in recognition of outstanding contributions in administra- 
tion, research, practice, or, in exceptional cases, for long and 
sustained achievement in the advancement of social welfare, but 
not solely for long service; and that recipients need not be mem- 
bers of the Conference or of the social work profession. 

Final selection of recipients is made by the National Board of 
the Conference (formerly the Executive Committee) from nom- 
inations and supporting background material submitted by the 
members. 

Awards for 1965 were presented by Sol Morton Isaac, President 
of the Conference, at the General Session on Monday evening, 
May 24, 1965, in Atlantic City. Recipients were James V. Bennett, 
Sidney Hollander, and Cora Kasius. 

The citations were as follows: 


For his years of distinguished service in the correction field, 
and for his distinctive contribution to penal philosophy and 
practice”. -.. 
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Serving as Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons for twenty- 
seven years, Mr. Bennett retired in August, 1964, at the manda- 
tory age of seventy. No one in United States history has had as 
much influence for the improvement of our penal system. His 
contributions have been unique. Besides demonstrating the need 
for a new Federal prison system in 1923, he provided the impetus 
to obtain such a system in 1930. He became the head of that sys- 
tem, which he served so as to receive international recognition 
as a leader in prison administration. 

He has provided consultation to foreign governments and to 
this nation’s Army and Navy departments in developing their 
own correctional programs, and his knowledge of correctional 
practices has been documented in nearly two hundred articles, 
some of which are bound in a recent volume published by the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries. He is the re- 
cipient of the Distinguished Federal Civilian Service award con- 
ferred by President Eisenhower, and recent issues of the Con- 
gressional Record contain tributes from twenty-five senators and 
representatives. 

Robert Kennedy, then United States Attorney General, upon 
the occasion of Mr. Bennett’s retirement from government service, 
said: “He has made the Federal prison system a proud and able 
service. He has done as much as any man in history to bring ef- 
ficiency, intelligence, and the humanitarian spirit to the field of 
corrections, particularly as it affects young people. He has been 
a major figure in the entire field of criminal justice and the re- 
form of criminal laws. He has made an historic contribution to 
justice in America and we are all in his debt.” 

For perceptive wisdom, for astute leadership, and for untiring 
dedication to the welfare of his fellow men throughout his dis- 
tinguished career in the correction field, the National Conference 
on Social Welfare pays its lasting tribute to JamMEs V. BENNETT. 


For his unswerving commitment to the brotherhood of man, 
and for his manifold activities and contributions thereto . . . 

To give of oneself without thought of remuneration of any 
kind, so that all one’s fellow men may enjoy the promised re- 
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wards of our democratic society is the highest ideal of a volunteer 
in social welfare. To this end Sidney Hollander has spent a life- 
time of nearly eighty-four years. In all of his leadership activi- 
ties within a variety of organizations, including the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, whether as president, officer, or board 
member, he has constantly kept before American social welfare 
the imperative need to probe, to understand, and to act to remove 
the causes of our problems rather than the symptoms, and the 
prime necessity of building the most competent professional lead- 
ership for community service. But above all, he has contributed 
not only his mind, but also his heart to every endeavor. 

He has been a passionate advocate of social justice—without 
partisan reservations—to assure to every individual of every race 
and creed the fullest dignity, self-respect, and the opportunity to 
realize his own unique and sound potential. 

These things Sidney Hollander continues to do in his leader- 
ship role in the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, the National Social Welfare Assembly, the National Urban 
League, the Family Service Association of America, the Council 
on Social Work Education, the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council, the American Jewish Congress, and in a host 
of other activities nationally and in his home community of 
Baltimore and the state of Maryland. 

For his dedication of thought toward the true goals of social 
welfare, for his spirit of compassion for the millions who are 
handicapped in the realization of opportunity, and for his concen- 
tration of endeavor far beyond the call of any duty, the National 
Conference on Social Welfare pays lasting tribute to SIDNEY HOL- 
LANDER. 


For her dedicated leadership in the field of social welfare and 
for her enlightened contribution to social work education . . . 

With many accolades Cora Kasius retired recently from the 
Family Service Association of America after a distinguished tenure 
of nearly eighteen years as its Director of Publication Service and 
as editor of the magazine Social Casework. Her contributions 
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thereto have earned her both an international reputation and the 
respect and devotion of social workers around the world. 

Under her expert direction innumerable books and pamphlets 
were published which lent much to the refinement of profes- 
sional techniques and skills both in this nation and abroad, and 
which enriched the content of social work education at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels. She has assisted importantly 
in the naming of students and lecturers for Fulbright Awards 
and in the securing of travel grants for American social workers 
seeking experience in other countries. She has served as profes- 
sional consultant on plays and various other materials in the 
social work field, and has represented the FSAA on many na- 
tional committees. Her contribution over the years to the Pro- 
ceedings and publications of this National Conference on Social 
Welfare has greatly enhanced and extended the influence of the 
Annual Forums. 

For her constant vigilance in regard to important detail, for 
her visionary approach toward young people interested in the so- 
cial work profession, and for her ever zealous striving for a bet- 
ter interpretation of this profession through the printed word, 
the National Conference on Social Welfare pays lasting tribute 
to Cora Kasius. 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964. 


1963 


1964 


AWARDS 1955-1964 


EDITH M. BAKER, Washington, D.C. 
FEDELE F. FAURI, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, New York 


TIAC (Temporary Inter-Association Council) PLANNING COMMITTEE, 
New York 


THE REVEREND MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Montgomery, Ala. 
WILBUR J. COHEN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island 
LEONARD W. MAYO, New York 


ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS, Washington, D.C. 
OLLIE A. RANDALL, New York 


LOULA DUNN, Chicago 
RALPH BLANCHARD, New York 
HELEN HALL, New York 


REPRESENTATIVE AIME J. FORAND, Rhode Island 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, Ralph McGill and Jack Nelson, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE, Chicago 


HARRIET M. BARTLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 
ERNEST JOHN BOHN, Cleveland 
FLORENCE G. HELLER, Glencoe, Ill. 


Special Award for the Television documentary “The Battle of Newburgh” 
IRVING GITLIN and the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, 
New York 


DR. ROBERT HANNA FELIX, Bethesda, Md. 


In addition to the Awards, in 1963 and 1964 the National Board of the 
Conference approved Special Citations paying tribute posthumously to: 


ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, “First Lady of the World” 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, “Man of Destiny” 
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Law and Social Welfare 


by SOL MORTON ISAAC 


Ir HAPPENED IN A MEADOW on a little island in the 
Thames River near Windsor, a meadow called Runnymede, 750 
years ago, on June 15, 1215. Then and there John, King of 
England by divine right, signed Magna Carta in the presence of his 
barons. He knew what the signing meant. There are those who 
reported that he fell to the ground and beat the earth with his fists 
when it was done. For this was one of those rare legal incidents 
which are almost immediately recognized for their historical and 
social significance. Even so, it is doubtful if John or the barons 
could have foreseen the far-reaching consequences of their action 
that June day—that it was, indeed, one of the major steps in the 
social progress of all mankind. 

In the words of an eminent historian: 


A king had been brought to order, not by a posse of reactionary feu- 
dalists, but by the community of the land under baronial leadership; 
a tyrant had been subjected to the laws which hitherto it had been his 
private privilege to administer and to modify at will. A process had 
begun which was to end in putting the power of the Crown into the 
hands of the community at large.1 


Most of the articles of Magna Carta have no relevance today. 
But it did provide that no free man should be deprived of his life 
or property except by a judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land. It established the process of habeas corpus. It forbade that 
justice be sold, denied, or delayed. It restricted the Crown from 
levying any taxes, other than the traditional feudal taxes, without 
the consent of a freely elected council of barons and merchants. It 


1 George M. Trevelyan, History of England (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928), p. 171. 
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was this provision for a council of free men which proved to be the 
most significant concession of King John. This national council, 
of course, in time became the House of Commons. 

One cannot say that Magna Carta was the beginning of man’s 
freedom. There was no beginning, unless it was in some primeval 
swamp when a man recognized and appreciated his own intelli- 
gence and his primacy over all other life on earth. But one ought 
to pay tribute to that genius which was manifest in the medieval 
Englishmen—a genius which began a revolution still unresolved. 
One must also learn the lessons of history. Neither the House of 
Commons nor the rights of freedom were secured on that June 
day, 1215, or for many years thereafter. There remained much 
work to be done. 

It was about seventy-five years later, in the reign of Edward I, 
John’s grandson, who has sometimes been called the English 
Justinian, that the king, in need of “financing to defend and extend 
his realm,” especially in Scotland, called upon “the landowning 
warrior knights and the trading burgesses” to provide him with 
funds. He intentionally, and perhaps not even reluctantly, con- 
vened the House of Commons. And he called upon them again 
and again. There were other councils and parliaments in Europe 
in that age of feudalism. But the difference between the English 
House of Commons and the Continental councils lay in the fact 
that Englishmen 


had come in the course of the fifty or so parliaments of the reign to 
develop a business and procedure of their own, distinct from the par- 
liamentary procedure of earlier days which had been designed solely 
by and for the convenience of the King and Council.? 


A modern historian of that era says that 


This had been largely due to the lawyers who were so often chosen by 
local communities to represent them because of their professional 
expertise, and who brought to the work of an evolving institution their 
habits of mental precision and insistence on procedure and precedent.® 


King Edward is not called Justinian merely because of the 
House of Commons. He had a real devotion to law. In his reign 


? Arthur Bryant, The Age of Chivalry (London: Collins, 1963), p. 449. 
3 Ibid. 
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and with his encouragement the common law was formalized into a 
system and practice of law. Lawyers became a professional body 
and an important, sometimes overimportant, segment of society. 
The Inns of Court, through which English lawyers have been edu- 
cated and their professional standards established, were founded 
during Edward’s reign. Probably one major incentive to the devel- 
opment of the legal profession was the fact that Englishmen are 
naturally litigious. Lawyers became rich as litigation replaced 
personal redress. And as lawyers became rich, they became un- 
popular. Of course, Englishmen continued to seek the comforts of 
lawyers’ services whenever the need arose. But it was still an un- 
sophisticated age. To the mind of the medieval Englishman, “there 
seemed something indecent in making a livelihood, let alone a 
fortune, out of influencing judgment by forensic subtleties.” 4 
Furthermore, those subtleties were becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for the average man to understand. If in the beginning the 
common law was the application of common experience, it soon 
developed a mystique and a French-Latin-English language all 
its own. 

In spite of these handicaps to common appreciation, the English 
common law did express 


’ 


the ideal of the “free and lawful man,” entitled to equal justice, an- 
swerable for the acts of others only if he had commanded or consented 
to them and presumed by the law to be a rational and responsible be- 
ing, and as such, expected to play his part in administering justice by 
representing the local community before the king’s judges and assisting 
them in the determination of fact. “In the beginning” said Justice 
Herle in a judgment of Edward II's reign, “every man in the world was 
free and the law is so favourable to liberty that he who is once found 
free shall be holden free forever unless some later act of his own makes 
him a villein.” 5 


All was not, however, steady progress in those far-off days. In 
one of those parliaments called by Edward I, the lords and com- 
mons found it necessary to enact the Statute of Winchester, whose 
preamble began thus: “Every day robbery, homicide and arson 
erow more numerous and felonies escape presentment by the oaths 


4 [bid., p. 502. 5 Ibid., p. 509. 
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of jurors who would rather see the felonies committed on strangers 
than accuse the offenders.”’ 

While Englishmen were forging a new kind of freedom under 
law, a change was also taking place in charitable endeavors. The 
historian writes: 


The part of the laity in worship and religious activities was steadily 
growing. In earliest times the church had borne the sole responsibility 
for almost every charitable activity—hospitals, education, the care of 
the aged and indigent, alms at the convent gate, even bridges and 
causeways for travellers. Now, though such work was still done in its 
name, laymen were taking an increasing share in it. The most popular 
form of religious endowment in the fourteenth century was the chantry 
—a small chapel either inside an existing church or, more occasionally 
in one built for the purpose, in which masses, prayers and chants were 
offered in perpetuity for the donor’s soul in return for his provision of 
some continuing work of charity—an almshouse, a school, an annual 
distribution of food and largesse to the aged and crippled poor, the 
provision of marriage dowries for destitute girls or apprenticeship-fees 
for orphans, a bridge or a rest-house for pilgrims.‘ 


Those barons at Runnymede were as concerned with the secur- 
ing of “unalienable rights” as were the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence and the freedom marchers of Selma, Alabama. 
There are significant similarities among these three groups. Each 
has challenged the established order to fulfill its promises. Each has 
demanded a reconsideration and reestablishment of the rights of 
men. For all three groups the time has been called “revolutionary,” 
but in each case the revolution is a reaffirmation of ancient ideals 
rather than a destructive, anarchistic blood bath. There is not a 
fresh start but a surge of building upon old premises. It is a time 
of constitutional rehabilitation. The revolution stems from a 
respect, even a love for the past, if not a blind adherence to it. It is 
one aspect of the maturing process of mankind. It is, finally, man’s 
escape from the darkness of tyranny. It is the flowering of 
democracy. 

It is a cliché to comment upon our current concern with our 
laws and legal systems. Our shelves are heavy with new literature 


6 [bid., p. 103. 7 Ibid., p. 374. 
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analyzing the courts and the administration of justice, the legisla- 
tive and executive personnel and processes. One can find every 
gradation of criticism from excessive adulation to cries for im- 
peachment. We are in the throes of a massive self-examination, 
made all the more impressive and confusing by our instantaneous 
and proliferous communication media. Even the comic strips are 
now devoted to social comment. One can find without difficulty 
solemn-sounding and well-documented opinions to support any 
prejudice or predilection. The turbulence is more intellectual than 
physical, in spite of occasional acts of violence. Indeed, the shock 
which follows those vicious acts which do occur is testimony to 
their rarity and to our more civilized horror in response to them. 
This is progress of a high order in historical terms. We still, how- 
ever, live in a time when values are challenged. It is difficult and 
frequently unpopular to try to be objective. 

The dangers are clear. We may so torture ourselves and each 
other with doubts about how our society, and we individually, 
should respond to the challenges of our times that we may founder 
in confusion. So any man who lacks self-confidence and a reason- 
able pride in himself and his heritage will founder in the face of 
serious personal challenges. Our possession of the atomic bomb 
may well lead to the destruction of our civilization. But it will not 
then have been the atomic bomb which destroyed mankind. It will 
have been man who failed to bring order into the world society. 
So, too, a failure to move steadily on toward the heart of our social 
problems and to increase both our abilities and our determination 
to find solutions for them could lead to a breakdown of our society. 
It will not then have been the social problems which destroyed 
us. We will have accomplished that. 

There is another danger. We may answer every challenge by 
rushing headlong into the future without sober regard to our past 
experience and our vast accumulation of knowledge. We may try 
to placate a decently and properly aroused people with promises 
and panaceas which by no stretch of the imagination can be real- 
ized in the foreseeable future. The physician cannot for long 
mislead the intelligent patient. Placebos will not cure a real 
disease. The medical profession’s inability to cure certain diseases 
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is not a fault so long as research continues. We do not blame for 
that, but we would blame any individual doctor who hid his 
ignorance in euphemisms or who consciously misled us. On the 
contrary, we spend billions of dollars for medical research because 
we are confident that the profession will be scientific, exhaustive, 
and honest. 

So it must be with social welfare. We must not establish un- 
attainable goals or offer illusions in place of ideals. ‘There is a vast 
difference between the promise of mankind’s future in some distant 
day and the share in that promise which any particular individual 
will be able to enjoy today or tomorrow. The cure of cancer will 
come. Many, however, will suffer and perish before then because 
of our ignorance, not because of our lack of sympathy or good 
intentions. So, too, I fear with poverty and prejudice, with crime 
and ignorance. Our progress is apparent. But we may pay a high 
price for an indulgence in expansive guarantees of swift improve- 
ment. The truth is that we have solved many of the easier problems. 
Weare now faced with the hard core of the age-old weaknesses and 
delinquencies of man. These will not yield merely to money and 
plans, however generous, however pretentious. They will yield, if 
at all, to long years of dedication by people with more insight than 
we now possess, to facts which cannot be challenged and to persua- 
sion based upon those facts. We must not promise the miracle of 
instant utopia. It will be miracle enough if our present rate of 
progress continues into the future. 

Failure to recognize these dangers and to avoid or minimize them 
can only lead to grave disappointment and distrust. These are the 
worms that eat out the heart of a society. This is the disease that 
distorts facts and finally causes men to blame the structure of their 
society rather than themselves. In such soil do both the radical 
right and the Communist conspiracy thrive. Despotism will prom- 
ise anything. It must promise much to survive. It grows out of 
frustration and hopelessness. Extremism, both right and left, offers 
social mindlessness to most of its citizens. It even changes history 
books as it changes administrators. But we must not overlook the 
fact that social mindlessness is attractive, especially as social prob- 
lems become more complex and solutions less obvious. Indeed, it is 
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a way of life for many people, not all of whom live behind the iron 
or bamboo curtain. It is concern for oneself and one’s community 
which is difficult, sometimes unbearably difficult. This is what 
freedom offers—personal and individual responsibility for oneself 
and one’s community. This is an awesome responsibility and can- 
not be made easy by fair words or promises. In truth, we do not 
know the anatomy of many of our social problems and so cannot yet 
honestly promise to cure them. We can resolve to expend every 
effort and engage every resource in the fight for decency and free- 
dom. But only those who can and are willing to face reality will be 
free. Only those will be free who participate in the search for 
answers, even at the risk of delays, detours, and disappointments. 
This has been the nature of the struggle for freedom since 
Runnymede. The outcome is still uncertain. The forces of reac- 
tionary despotism and the easy, glib answers, which would re- 
establish the divine right of kings, still battle on. But, so do 
free men. 

It is remarkable how many brilliant students of life see the 
problems of today so clearly—and so differently. It is testimony to 
the improvement in education that so many different arguments 
can be stated so persuasively. We are drawn from one point of 
view to another by a welter of statistics and scientific or pseudo- 
scientific language that inhibits quick rebuttal. We are left with a 
feeling of inadequacy before the awful problems of our time. But, 
regardless of whose answers may be right, or whether any of them 
are, the truth is that we enjoy great blessings, material, intellectual, 
and spiritual, which are the result of our ingenuity and energy and 
those of our ancestors. We intend to pass these blessings on to our 
descendants, undiminished and, we hope, enhanced. We know that 
our ancestors did not have our advantages. ‘The good old days were 
not so good. We cannot expect to live in the world of our descend- 
ants. Our faith is that it will be a far better world than ours. 
Obviously, none of this is new, but it is overlooked in the ex- 
travagant words with which we clothe our immediate goals. We 
cannot all reach the promised land which is still over the 
mountains. 

This is not a popular thought. We are so close to the land of 
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milk and honey—so many of us, indeed, seem to be there, that we 
feel that all should be there now. We are not satisfied with our rate 
of progress no matter how swift it may have been. We prefer to 
blame our inability to solve all the social problems caused by the 
swiftly changing conditions of life on their new characteristics 
rather than on man’s ancient and persistent perversity and igno- 
rance. But the inequality which produces poverty and the poverty 
which perpetuates inequality are as old as mankind. They have not 
yielded in the past to some very persuasive arguments, and their 
resistance is still mighty. What is different and new is that this 
poverty and inequality glare with crystal clarity, especially in 
America. Poverty and inequality have become major issues because 
our system of democracy has succeeded and not because it has 
failed. Our concern with social problems, a concern which is not 
selfish but world-encompassing, is a wholly new element in man’s 
long and selfish history. The barons at Runnymede could not have 
been less concerned for the welfare of their fellow men. In 1776 
there were some marked reservations behind the brave words then 
written and spoken. The compassion of our founding fathers was 
chiefly intellectual and strictly limited. The centuries have pro- 
duced a real difference. It is unrealistic to call modern Americans 
“apathetic.” Indeed, our very shock at the appearance of apathy is 
indicative of our genuine concern. It is a high order of society 
which will consider its legal responsibility to be a ‘““Good Samari- 
tan.” Never before were a people so dedicated to the welfare of 
their fellow men, the world over, as are Americans today. No 
greater proof is needed than the response of Americans to the chal- 
lenge of social needs. 

My father was born in the same year that the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare was founded. Consider the changes that 
have occurred in the attitudes of men toward each other since that 
day. Much of this is the result of the inspiration and activities of 
great individuals whose memory we always honor. But most of our 
progress is the result of the ever growing conviction and dedication 
of millions of ordinary people—social workers, often inadequately 
trained and compensated, who spend their lives in frustrating and 
thankless efforts to help people help themselves; merchants and 
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housewives; doctors and lawyers; teachers and ministers; people of 
all kinds and all faiths who, after finishing their own work, and 
often to its neglect, devote much of their time, talent, and posses- 
sions to helping their fellow men. From a mere pittance for poor- 
houses and poor relief to over ten billion dollars in less than one 
hundred years! From a handful of people who knew how dreadfully 
inadequate were their knowledge and resources to an affluent, ex- 
perienced, resourceful, and compassionate nation! This has been 
the American response to the challenges of change. It has been 
magnificent, and there is no evidence that it will not remain mag- 
nificent. There will be time enough in the days ahead to dwell 
upon our shortcomings, our delinquencies, our unmet needs. Let 
us pause now to pay tribute to, and to share our pride as Americans 
in, the legions of social workers and volunteers without whom this 
America of ours would look like every other land. 

This nation is the product of many kinds of people and many 
fortuitous circumstances. We are the possessors of a unique com- 
bination of plural heritages and abundant natural resources. Amer- 
ican attitudes are the result of the totality of all our ingredients. 
One major source of strength has been our Anglo-American legal 
tradition—our faith in a rule of law as the only sure instrument 
of justice and freedom. It is the nature of this rule of law which we 
seek to understand better, and thus, perhaps, to appreciate more 
fully. 

Americans have a genius for organization. De Tocqueville mar- 
veled at it in the nineteenth century, and Parkinson demonstrated 
some of its fallacy in the twentieth. Whatever its excesses, this or- 
ganizing talent ought not to be underrated. Inspiration, compas- 
sion, technique, and dedication—all are essential to social progress, 
but these would be less effective without the establishment and 
maintenance of orderly processes. We need an architecture for 
action. And this is so whether we consider government or com- 
merce or social welfare. Of course, architecture, whether physical 
or social, can and does become obsolete. It requires constant exami- 
nation and modernization, and sometimes drastic renewal. Even 
an architecture as complex and impressive as the Roman Catholic 
Church requires this. But we must not confuse, and I am certain 
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that Roman Catholics do not confuse, examination and moderni- 
zation with repudiation. Our past architecture brought us here. 
That is an accomplishment of the highest magnitude. 

Social structure is the function of law. A modern legal philoso- 
pher has said: 


We are driven to conclude that law is not merely an attribute of 
society, but in chemical terms, an element of it, in the sense that with- 
out law there can be no society... . 

Law itself has no purpose or end; it has a function and a use, but the 
purposes or ends are those of the bodies or groups or authorities which 
employ law.§ 

Law has its vital role. It also has its limitations. We do not say, 
“Jaw and justice” or “law and mercy” or “law and equality.” We 
say, “law and order.” Men have learned through bitter experience 
that there must be order before there can be progress. It is the 
function of law to produce order. It is the society as a whole who 
will or will not endow that order with justice and mercy, equality 
and opportunity. Nazi Germany had law and order. The United 
States has law and order. The difference is not in the function of 
law but in the character of the people who make the law. Lawyers 
are professional technicians. ‘Their function can be overrated, even 
by themselves. They learn how to make and to discover laws. They 
can be, and often are, blamed for conditions over which they have 
no control but which lie within the sanctions of society itself. 
Lawyers can produce order—the order of a Communist tyranny, 
as the Stalinist courts did in 1937, or a modern republican democ- 
racy, as our Supreme Court is doing now. The law is only one of 
the many expressions of a society, but so essential that without it 
there is no society. 

The issue, then, is how we shall fashion our laws to meet the 
challenges of change. Laws and the fashioning of them are not sim- 
ple. Years ago Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., then a professor of law 
at Harvard, stated the matter most succinctly: 


The life of the law has not been logic: it has been experience. The felt 
necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and practical theories, intui- 


8 Ronald H. Graveson, “The House of Law,” in Perspectives of Law: Essays for 
Austin Wakeman Scott (Boston: Little, Brown, 1964), p. 131. 
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tions of public policy, avowed or unconscious, even the prejudices 
which judges share with their fellowmen, have a good deal more to do 
than syllogism in determining the rules by which men should be 
governed. 


The drafting of laws or the writing of opinions is not so difficult, 
when the intent of society has been discovered. But the soul of any 
society is complex and hard to know. In a swiftly moving society 
like ours such a search is many times more complicated. It requires 
an unusually insensitive person to be absolutely sure that he under- 
stands the purposes of the American people. Nor does it suffice to 
describe social problems in expansive terms like “crime” or “‘poy- 
erty” or “inequality.”’ A law cannot be devised to abolish crime or 
poverty or inequality. Even the many components of those general- 
izations are themselves complex, and our attitudes as a society 
toward each of them are unclear and uncertain. Not long ago the 
Columbia Broadcasting System presented a searching program on 
the problems of abortion. The differing points of view were pre- 
sented impartially by experts. It was demonstrated that a dis- 
tinguished organization, the American Law Institute, composed of 
our best legal talent, can devise laws to deal with abortion which 
will better satisfy a certain significant segment of our society. But 
since there is another equally significant segment opposed to such 
changes, the laws, however expertly drawn, have not been enacted. 
Both views claim high moral justification. Until the opposing con- 
victions are reconciled, there will be no change in the law. If it 
comes at all, it will be a compromise, not fully satisfactory to those 
with strong convictions. So, too, is the situation with our divorce 
and marriage laws and many others which touch the intimate lives 
of people. These affect the deep-seated taboos and mores of society. 
They are clothed in mythology and are sacred to people. It is not 
the lawyers, as professional technicians, who inhibit or promote 
changes in these laws. It is society itself, and who is so arrogant as 
to claim an absolute conviction of what is right for our society in 
any particular circumstance? All we can hope for is to continue to 
debate our many convictions in a spirit of mutual respect. 

There is every evidence that we will debate the future of our 


9 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Common Law (Boston: Little, Brown, 1945), p. 1. 
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law and legal structures on ever more satisfactory levels. Much has 
been written about the necessity for better coordination between 
those who make and interpret the laws and those who have 
acquired specialized knowledge or have had practical experience. 
Learned men, like Henry Foster and Sanford Katz, have demon- 
strated the necessity for lawyers, judges, social workers, and social 
scientists to engage in dialogues, if our legal structure is to be re- 
sponsive to the world in which we live and also promote our 
progress toward the ideals we cherish.?° There is no need to cata- 
logue the areas of mutual concern in which the realization of our 
values depends upon wise and cooperative decisions. Many detours 
are the result of a failure or an unwillingness to collaborate. Alto- 
gether too many important decisions are still made in splendid and 
stupid isolation. But even when collaboration exists, understanding 
does not spring fully developed out of the good intentions of well- 
meaning people. Facts, or alleged facts, must be scrutinized ob- 
jectively. Many preconceptions must be forthrightly examined 
critically. Many personal and beloved prejudices must be subordi- 
nated to incontrovertible facts. These are not easy prospects for a 
great many people. Patience and time are required to produce 
effective collaboration. 

In 1961 the American Bar Association invited the National 
Association of Social Workers to form the National Conference of 
Lawyers and Social Workers. This was a landmark in sociolegal 
collaboration. It was a significant turning point in official attitudes. 
The accomplishments of that conference have not been and are not 
likely to be revolutionary. There should have been no expectation 
that they would be. Statements of principles have been agreed upon 
for the first time on a national level. More importantly, there has 
developed a mutual trust and respect—not universally, mind you, 
between all lawyers and all social workers, but officially recognized, 
nevertheless. ‘The example of the national representatives has led 
to many local meetings between lawyers and social workers. These 
will continue, with some on a tentative, some on a more permanent 
basis. All of this creates a new climate of collaboration. 


10 Henry H. Foster, Jz., “Social Work, the Law, and Social Action,” Social Casework, 
XLV (1964), 383-92; Sanford N. Katz, “The Lawyer and the Caseworker: Some Ob- 
servations,” Social Casework, XLII (1961), 10-15. 
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In other directions, the American Bar Association is devoting 
high-level talent to the responsibilities of the legal profession in the 
problems of poverty and inequality. In December, 1964, it an- 
nounced a $750,000 project to establish the first uniform national 
standards for the administration of criminal justice in the United 
States. The Office of Economic Opportunity and the Justice De- 
partment are conducting conferences with the leadership of the 
bar to improve the availability of legal counsel to the under- 
privileged. The proceedings of the conference sponsored by the 
Federal Welfare Administration for the extension of legal services 
to the poor provide brilliant source material for these and other 
future efforts. It is apparent that collaboration between the law 
and social welfare need not be urged. It is already well on the way. 
One is reminded of the wise words of Woodrow Wilson: ‘The 
highest and best form of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation 
of a free people.” 

What I fear must now be urged is caution. The sudden recog- 
nition of deeply rooted social problems is too often a signal to 
initiate immediate action of some sort. When we discover that we 
perform less than perfectly—and it does not require a genius to 
discover that—then we assume that our shortcomings must be 
promptly corrected. But this is not always possible. A consensus on 
corrective measures is not always readily obtained. In the end, our 
law reflects our society, and it ought not to be considered un- 
patriotic to confess that our society is imperfect and is apt to remain 
so for some considerable time. Our laws will never completely 
satisfy everyone, especially those people with strong convictions. 
As long as our system of government exists, our laws will continue 
to represent a compromise between extremes of attitudes, cultures, 
and purposes. Past attempts to impose extreme views on our society 
have not only failed to achieve the purposes of the extremists but 
have led to unexpected evils of a more virulent sort. Witness the 
results of the Reconstruction laws of the nineteenth century and 
the prohibition laws of the twentieth. 

In an effort to discover acceptable compromises, the law tradi- 
tionally lags behind the need for change. This lag does not imply 
a tolerance for immorality or a lack of sympathy for the needs of 
people. It suggests, rather, a kind of humility toward our ability 
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both to define the needs and to satisfy them. We have learned that 
the immorality of one age may well be the delight and pride of 
another, that what seemed to be a cure for a disease was in reality 
a new kind of poison. The uncertainty of facts demands caution. 
A democracy is a far more complex society than a tyranny—even 
a benevolent tyranny. A democracy must admit that it has been 
wrong in the past. This and its inability to speak with one voice 
are its guarantees of freedom for all. 

Humility, then, is one of the prime characteristics of a democ- 
racy. It simply cannot and ought not to be sure. But humility is 
not an excuse for inaction. It is simply a warning to be deliberate. 
It requires that we continue to seek a consensus. ‘The challenge of 
change is how well and truly we are organized to achieve a con- 
sensus. No lasting contribution can be made by the legal profession 
if it ignores social welfare. Social welfare will not prosper except 
through an orderly and respected legal system. The rapidity of 
change can immobilize us. Statistics can be marshaled to spell 
doom. The rising crime rate, the incidence of drug addiction, the 
breakdown of family life, unemployment, overpopulation, preju- 
dice and hatred, poverty and war can literally scare us to death. 
We can acquire and are perilously close to acquiring a pessimism 
of monstrous proportions. We can be frightened into indiscrimi- 
nately making fundamental changes of no proven value, even de- 
structive of our goals. There must be a collaboration of all our 
intellectual resources if we are to meet the challenges of change 
successfully. 

Henry Margenau, a philosopher-physicist, considered the scien- 
tific data upon which a presumption of world destruction can be 
predicted and then he wrote: 


Science is as variable as the human spirit, and as unpredictable. Hence 
the premise of stability and inevitability which underlies [many so- 
called “scientific” ] prognoses is unacceptable; scientific extrapolations 
based upon the past are unreliable. In fact if science, modern science, 
is correctly understood in its fullness, it can be counted upon to fore- 
stall such crises. Having enabled us to swim the seas like fish, to fly the 
air like birds, to rise into space like demigods, it may finally teach us 
to walk this earth like men.1! 


41 Henry Margenau, “The New Style of Science,” Yale Alumni Magazine, February, 
1963. 
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Margenau is only partly right. Science alone will not teach us to 
walk this earth like men. We will have to heed the words of Pope 
John XXIII: 


Since men are social by nature they are meant to live with others and 
to work for one another’s welfare. A well-ordered human society re- 
quires that men recognize and observe their mutual rights and duties. 
It demands that each contribute generously to the establishment of a 
civic order in which rights and duties are progressively more sincerely 
and effectively acknowledged and fulfilled.1? 


Let us counsel together. Let our judgments be deliberate and 
mature. Let us be as honest and forthright as we are compassionate 
and sympathetic. Let us move forward with faith and optimism, 
because we are the revolution. Under our system lies the promise 
of freedom and equality and justice. We are the people who will 
one day rise upon our feet and walk like men. 


12 Pope John XXIII, Pacem in Terris. 


Social Change through the Legislative 


and Administrative Process 


by HUBERT H.. HUMPHREY 


‘Luz WORK THAT SOCIAL WORKERS DO—on a national level 
and in their own communities—is a labor of love. And it is work 
of the greatest social significance. 

You deal daily with complex financial and organizational prob- 
lems. But you also deal with the daily problems of human beings. 
The intensely personal aspects of human motivation and conduct; 
the reaction of man to the stresses and pressures of his environ- 
ment; the response of man to his family, and his neighbor, and his 
God—these are matters which comprise human existence itself. 

You have much to offer a nation which is deeply concerned to- 
day about the underside of our affluence. 

It is thus wholly fitting that the 1965 National Conference on 
Social Welfare should have the theme, “Social Change through 
Social Welfare and the Law.” You know the powerful stresses 
which change exerts upon the individual, upon our institutions, 
and upon our society. 

No generation in history has lived amid such change as we have 
seen in our lives. Yesterday’s science fiction is today’s reality. 

Today we are the strongest and most advanced nation in the 
history of the world. But our favored existence is not guaranteed 
by either experience or theology. 

John Stuart Mill said a century ago: 


Great economic and social forces flow like a tide over half-conscious 
people. The wise are those who foresee the coming events and seek to 
shape their institutions and mold the thinking of the people in accord- 
ance with the most constructive change. The unwise are those who add 
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nothing constructive to the process either because of ignorance on the 
one hand or ignorant opposition on the other. 


My message to you is simply this: what we do today will deter- 
mine the course America will follow tomorrow. 

The American dream was never conceived in the conscience of 
conservatives but in the hearts of visionaries. And it has been the 
energy, creativity, and innovation brought by Americans to the 
task of democratic government which has preserved this nation as 
a beacon of hope in a weary and struggling world. 

In meeting this challenge of constructive change, we must under- 
stand that life is pragmatic. Ideas and institutions that work are 
those which survive. But ideas and institutions do not emerge full- 
blown—nor do they function unaided. ‘They must be patiently 
shaped and refined by men—wise, courageous, and just men. 

When the times demand such men, America has always been 
fortunate. ‘Three decades ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of a tired and frightened people with a boundless 
confidence in our capacity to conquer the great depression. He 
said: “The country needs . . . bold, persistent experimentation. It 
is common sense to take a method and try it: if it fails, admit it 
frankly and try another. But above all, try something.” 

Franklin Roosevelt, in his Presidency, preserved the precious 
tree of democracy, with its old trunk and new branches, in the 
face of some who would have cut the tree down and others who 
would have let it rot. The pragmatic leadership of Franklin Roose- 
velt saw us through a period when the future of our democratic 
political system itself was in danger. 

Why has the American system above all others possessed its re- 
markable capacity to bend, to accommodate, to accept change? 

The relative youth of our nation? Perhaps. The lack of a ruling 
_ class, or the presence of a flourishing middle class? Perhaps. The 
pluralistic nature of our population? Perhaps. 

But I suggest this: the principal reason for our adaptability has 
been our unwavering commitment to moderation. 


From the earliest days of this republic, we have deplored 
extremes, 
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We have developed a lively, partisan political system;, but’ one; 
which recognizes that all significant national decisions must ulti- 
mately be based on a pooling of individual consent—based, in a 
word, upon consensus. 

President Lyndon Johnson has faithfully preserved and imple- 
mented the belief that a creative consensus is the most valued 
instrument in the pursuit of justice and freedom through the 
democratic process. 

The notion of consensus implies neither inaction nor sterility. 
And bold and beneficial governmental action to effect social change 
need not have its origin in blind partisan warfare. Indeed, the 
Administration is responding to our age with this affirmation: All 
Americans shall share in, and contribute to, the fruits of our 
progress. 

We are undertaking specific programs to make this affirmation 
a full reality: 

1. The broad spectrum of antipoverty programs—the Job 
Corps; community action programs; Project Head Start; the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps; and others—which are providing new 
Opportunities to the deprived and revitalizing our local communi- 
ties at the same time 

2. ‘The Elementary and Secondary School Act, which recognizes 
the urgent need for Federal assistance in helping our states and 
localities meet the educational needs of our youth, especially those 
who are poor 

3. A comprehensive program of health care—including hospital 
insurance for the aged; regional medical centers; better health 
services for children, the mentally retarded, and the elderly—and 
vastly expanded resources for health research 

4. A pioneering effort to conserve the natural beauty of this 
great land and to eliminate health hazards in our everyday lives 

5. A long-overdue reform of our immigration system, stressing 
what a man can do and not where he comes from 

6. A total commitment by the Federal Government to imple- 
ment the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and other related legislation 
as part of our effort to banish discrimination, prejudice, and segre- 
gation from our national life. 
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We have abiding faith in the future of progressive government 
in America. Alexis de Tocqueville captured this spirit over a cen- 
tury ago: 

. ’ 
America is a land of wonders, in which eyerything is in constant motion 
and every change seems an improvement . . . no natural boundary 


seems to be set to the efforts of man—and in his eyes what is not yet 
done is only what he has not yet attempted 'to do: 


We have no intention of resting on our oars—or on our laurels. 

The Great Society, as President Johngon .has, noted, “is not a 
safe harbor, a resting place, a final objective, a finished work. It is 
a challenge constantly renewed, beckoning us toward a destiny 
where the meaning of our lives matches the marvelous products 
of our labor.” 

Indeed, ours is the most exhilarating task’ of all: to preserve 
America as the place for renewal of the human spirit ; and liberation 
of human potentiality. i sig” 

So let us retain compassion in the midst of inditterence, ideals 
in the midst of cynicism, and belief in the midst of despair. . 

Let us not fear change. Let us seek it as our ally in creating a 
more perfect society. 

Let us look forward to the time when, in the words of eiteliy 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.” 


Social Change through 
Federal Legislation 


by ELIZABETH WICKENDEN 


"Tuere ARE, BY MY OWN ROUGH COUNT, more than twenty- 
five major measures affecting the field of social welfare which are 
either receiving active consideration in Congress or have been 
recently enacted. Obviously, a year as productive as this one does 
not lend itself to a bill-by-bill analysis. So I prefer the panoramic 
approach, a kind of historical appraisal of the trends, implications, 
and problems that characterize this total range of proposals. 

Just why do we find ourselves involved in 1965 in such an ex- 
plosive period of Federal legislative activity? Many commentators 
are inclined to attribute this to the presence in the White House 
of a President with unusual political sophistication, and this is an 
indisputable fact. But I believe that President Johnson himself 
would be the first to protest that this simplistic explanation be- 
littles the most basic attribute of our democratic system, its respon- 
siveness to the will of the people. 

Far more fundamental, surely, is the historical significance of the 
election that brought him to office. For it seems to me that this 
election may very well have marked a turning point in the Amer- 
ican people’s attitudes toward their own society and the govern- 
mental complex which is its principal instrument. In 1964 people 
did not vote for the Democratic or the Republican party in their 
traditional pattern or even, many of them, for or against a particu- 
Jar candidate. Their real choice was registered between two 
questions of fundamental social philosophy. Would we cling 
doggedly to the mystique of our frontier past—when rugged self- 
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reliance was the primary virtue, each man battling the wilderness 
for the survival of his own family and immediate neighbors—and 
thus seek to maintain or restore the pattern of government that 
best served that time? Or would we rather recognize that the inter- 
dependence of our increasingly productive present-day industrial 
economy requires a comparable reliance on the larger instrumen- 
talities of government for the solution of social problems? 

Many people may have thought that we made that choice a 
hundred years ago with the Civil War, or seventy-five years ago 
when free land on the frontier reached its end, or thirty years ago 
in our response to the challenge of the great depression, or twenty 
years ago when we mobilized our vast industrial capacity to destroy 
the regressive threat of fascism. But compelling ideas linger far 
beyond the realities out of which they sprang, and any reader of 
the Congressional Record, any follower of political oratory, knows 
that the frontier mystique with its parochial and doggedly individ- 
ualistic focus lingered as a compelling political force long after the 
frontier had passed into history. 

I personally believe we owe that extraordinarily consistent and 
courageous advocate of the past, Barry Goldwater, a debt of grati- 
tude for putting to a national vote the question of whether we 
would pursue the goals of a democratic society in terms of historical 
or present realities. For it was only when faced with a reality choice 
—and he helped to make it for once a definitive one—that the 
American people overwhelmingly opted for the mid-twentieth 
century and thus released the capacity for adaptive change so long 
inhibited by a political fantasy. Now we see moving steadily 
through the processes of Congress a whole torrent of ideas whose 
“time has come.” These ideas are now taking on the reality of 
institutional application, not suddenly—for most of them, as Sen- 
ator Case has pointed out, have for years been germinating in the 
fertile soil of debate—but because the American People at long last 
have overwhelmingly decided they want it that way. 

Of course, to achieve any perspective on the present we need not 
only to look at the past but also to consider the direction of our 
future course. Here we run into another inhibiting fantasy: the 
wistful hope of some that change can be stopped in its course, that 
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once certain concessions have been made stability and permanence 
can maintain the status quo. These wishful thinkers are the people 
who like to believe that the presence of a few Negro children in 
a white school adequately answers the aspirations of a whole race 
and are shocked to find that this is not so. These are the people 
who protest that the addition of hospital payments to the social 
insurance system might constitute a “foot-in-the-door” for other 
benefits. And why not, one wonders, if that is what future genera- 
tions want? Are we so fearful of change, so mistrustful of the demo- 
cratic process, so unsure of our own children that we would com- 
mand the onrushing tide of social change to stand still? Obviously, 
whatever our wishes, we can neither predetermine the future nor 
hold to the past as it slips away from us. We can only solve the 
problems of our own day as they continuously assault us. This is 
the rule and challenge of life itself. 

The third point concerns the role of legislation in solving the 
problems of our present-day world. It seems to me that the Amer- 
ican people are finally coming to terms with the fact, long ac- 
cepted in the older industrial societies, that a rule of law, an 
adaptive legislative framework, is their primary instrument for the 
solution of a social problem. This does not mean a monolithic, 
all-powerful state—ours is still and always a highly pluralistic 
society—but rather the use of law as an instrument for solving the 
common problems of our interdependence. When a conservative 
businessman sees his market threatened by a cheap import, when 
the farmer sees his income evaporate with the price drop of a 
bumper crop, when the worker sees his job opportunities shrink 
as the machine’s function expands, he is eager enough for the 
remedy of law. People whose survival depends on the market, on 
a highly capitalized job, on the impact of events over which they 
have no direct control, have no choice but to look to the common 
instrument of government for their protection and the answer to 
their needs. And however useful the town meeting—or its modern 
equivalent in local government—may be in solving neighborhood 
problems, it cannot deal with problems of a national and world 
market economy. As our interdependence widens so too does our 
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reliance on the policy framework of national (and some day, we 
hope, international) law. 

So this is where I believe we find ourselves in 1965—with a sub- 
stantial majority of our people committed to the belief that we 
must come to grips with the onrushing tide of social change 
through a commensurately adaptive change in Federal law and 
policy. This is what I believe we mean by the currently fashionable 
term “consensus.” This commitment is reflected in the consider- 
ation and enactment of a series of long-considered and long-over- 
due measures to update our national policy. But the fact that most 
of these measures have been long considered and thus are carried 
along in the forward rush of our current commitment toward 
adaptive change through the processes of law cannot blind us to 
the fact that change is perpetual, that each new enactment sets the 
stage for a new challenge, and that these—if we are to remain the 
masters of our own destiny—must be considered even as we are 
rejoicing in the gains already made. This, I suppose, is what we 
mean by the frequently used but much-abused term “planning.” 

“Planning” is a favored word in social welfare circles and a term 
of opprobrium in the typical atmosphere of American politics. 
Social workers as a group, it seems to me, pay much lip service to 
the concept of planning but are still relatively unsophisticated 
when it comes to giving this lip service practical effect. Political 
leaders, on the other hand, do much effective planning at the very 
time they are deprecating the concept. This contradiction results, 
I believe, from a confusion between the process of planning and 
the mechanisms by which it is achieved. Man by his very nature is 
a “planning” creature, giving thought to his problems and to the 
methods by which they may be solved. But in the American po- 
litical scene this function is not centered in a single national 
planning body that sets forth a single master design to which all 
must subscribe but works through a multiple and often abrasive 
interaction of the processes of analysis, proposal, debate, and de- 
cision. In this complex process we all have a part to play. This 
very discussion is one small part of that process, as are all our con- 
ference sessions, all our committees, our conventions, our resolu- 
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tions, our policy statements, our testimony at hearings, our letters 
to the editor or our Congressmen, our debates, and even our dis- 
agreements. It may not seem orderly to our neighbors behind the 
iron curtain but it is the method of democracy and it is our task 
to make it work. 

The first step in making it work is to understand where we stand, 
what our problems are, and where we want to go. 

Sometimes in our preoccupation with the particular enactment 
that touches our interests most closely—whether it be a civil rights 
law, medicare and social security, the poverty program, labor 
legislation, aid to education, the many measures to deal with a 
particular health hazard, housing and urban planning proposals, 
immigration reform, and all the rest—we fail to see the common 
elements of a grand purpose. Yet that common purpose surely runs 
through them all, and it seems to me to be this: to learn how best 
we can use the burgeoning resources of our vast productivity and 
expanding knowledge to give the ideals of democracy—oppor- 
tunity, security, and participation for every individual—a practical 
reality within the framework of our modern social organization. 

It is my belief that we owe an immeasurable debt to the civil 
rights movement in all its aspects for shocking us into awareness 
of how far our society has been falling short on all these fronts. 
You are doubtless familiar with Arnold Toynbee’s theory that it is 
the excluded proletariat that constitutes the regenerating force for 
a society that is lagging in its adaptation to new challenges. Our 
major domestic challenge today is the revolutionary impact of 
technological advances with its accompanying prosperity. It was 
the civil rights movement that forced us to consider how totally 
ill-equipped a caste-ridden society must be to face that challenge. 
For it was the isolation of the Negro from the mainstream of 
American society which obliged us, willy-nilly, to consider the 
exclusion of an even larger proportion of our total population 
from the economic and other benefits of the technological revolu- 
tion. ‘Thus the war on poverty is the logical outgrowth of the 
Negro demand for full participation in American political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social life. The end product of their combined 
impact has yet to be felt and is hard to predict. 
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For just as the enactment of the Civil Rights bill and the prob- 
able enactment of the Voting Rights bill mark only the beginning 
of the struggle for full integration into American life of the Amer- 
ican Negro, so too the poverty program, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, the Appalachia program, the 
pending Public Works and Economic Development Act, and all 
our other approaches to the impoverished minority of our popula- 
tion mark only the beginning of our declared war on poverty. ‘To 
my view this transition constitutes the most important challenge 
facing the field of social welfare today. 

I have said that our goal is opportunity, security, and participa- 
tion for every individual in a society which increasingly has the 
resources in productivity and knowledge to make this possible. 
Our failures in all these respects are well known and statistically 
documented. But the logic of cause and effect continuously eludes 
us because they are interactive. A black skin increases the prob- 
ability of low pay, joblessness, undereducation, lack of skill, poor 
health, family breakdown, and hence poverty. But poverty also 
occurs among white people and produces the same effects: poor 
health, undereducation, joblessness, family breakdown, and so 
forth. Thus poverty, the end product of every social failure and the 
progenitor of more, is the great common denominator in our social 
challenge and the primary focus of my remarks. I would not want 
this to be construed as implying any lukewarmness on my part 
about political rights. But political rights are a means to an end; 
a starving man or woman may find it hard to get to the polls and 
might not wait that long to resolve his problem. So let us concen- 
trate on poverty. 

There are three ways to deal with poverty. One can so structure 
society as to make it impossible; one can relieve it; and one can 
mount a crash campaign against it in a given point of time. At the 
present time we are quite imperfectly using all three approaches. 

Prevention of poverty.—Surely everyone would agree that the 
best way by all odds to deal with poverty is to prevent it. This 
means a well-paid job for everyone who can or should work; a 
regular income on the basis of entitlement other than poverty 
itself for those who cannot work; educational opportunity for each 
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child to the limits of his capacity and training or retraining for 
every adult who needs it in order to work; health services available 
to all; and a variety of social services directed toward the best pos- 
sible social adjustment, including a simple but wide-ranging joy in 
life itself. This is surely the ultimate measure of the Great Society, 
one in which involuntary poverty has ceased to exist. 

Obviously, the achievement of this goal is going to require a 
reordering of our social structure far beyond anything we have yet 
undertaken. Perhaps our greatest governmental advances in this 
direction lie in our public education and social insurance systems, 
both virtually universal and both highly regarded by the American 
people. In both instances their success as a preventive of poverty 
and their high degree of acceptability depend upon their availabil- 
ity to rich and poor alike. By the very logic of definition a measure 
designed to prevent poverty cannot be conditioned upon the fact 
of poverty, and this should never be forgotten in considering our 
goals. 

In this context the most basic of our current measures to deal 
with poverty are the recent Federal Aid for Education Act and 
the pending amendments to the Social Security Act. But we must 
go much further than this. For the education bill, while a major 
breakthrough in the assumption of Federal responsibility, was itself 
tied to the special needs of the poor. Ultimately, we must look to a 
strengthening and support of our total public educational system 
including its most important component, the teacher. Current 
proposals for improving social security and unemployment insur- 
ance still fall far short of the ultimate goal of a true preventive of 
poverty; they still leave those who are outside the wage system to 
share in a very niggardly way in the total national productivity. 
Most of the countries of Western Europe devote to this purpose 
from two to three times as much as we do in percentage of their 
gross national product. 

We have, moreover, still put off for another day the even more 
urgent question of how to assure jobs to our total potential work- 
ing force in a time when we can produce more and more with less 
and less labor. The pending amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are only a small beginning; the President’s employment 
message recognized this fact in calling upon the Commission on 
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Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress to consider more 
fundamental proposals. Every other goal of his Great Society, every 
area of advance, every possibility for eliminating poverty, depends 
upon our finding an answer to that haunting but still unfaced 
challenge. 

Alleviation of poverty.——The second age-old answer to poverty 
is to relieve it. One of the most ancient ethical imperatives in our 
own and other religious traditions is the gift to the poor. And yet, 
for all our current concern about poverty, our basic measure for 
its alleviation—what should be our ultimate underpinning guar- 
antee against want whatever its cause, the public welfare program 
—is shockingly inadequate by every standard. The many liberal- 
izing amendments enacted in 1962 have not been fully imple- 
mented and did not go anywhere near far enough. Let me cite the 
facts:.,:° 

There.is not a single state in which the level of public assistance 
for, the. acknowledged “poor” reaches the standard of intolerable 
poverty established by the Federal Government. Thus the Federal 
Government; itself is contributing to the poverty on which it has 
declared war.. ‘: 

In a: program of alleviation one cannot in all decency pick and 
choose as to who should eat, who should have income, who should 
survive. Yet not only is Federal aid for public welfare itself selec- 
tive and exclusive, it permits the states to be even more exclusive. 
In April, 1965,,a‘mother of five children died in the nation’s cap- 
ital because she was denied assistance under restrictions on which 
Congress insists. Others. haye died; others are undernourished, 
living in slums, denied‘ medical care, slowly withering into the 
apathy that accompanies this degree of poverty. 

But even worse than hunger; worse than the insecurity we visit 
on the poorest of all our poor—the:person dependent on public 
-aid—is the weight of our disapproval. It is his (or more often 
“her’’) fault, and his very een on ae aid is a badge of 
shame. gunna orf 

For some, this rejection is edicts in pressures for oppressive 
and demeaning policies. No matter-how, poor or desperate their 
situation, people are to be shamed off-the welfare: rolls. 

For others it takes a more virtuous but perhaps equally patroniz- 
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ing and unrealistic turn: welfare recipients are to be “rehabili- 
tated” into self-support. This’ is fine for the able-bodied unem- 
ployed man. But there are relatively few of these on the assistance 
rolls. The aged, the children, and those responsible for their care, 
the ill and the disabled are entitled to be dependent on someone. 
They need better forms of help and service, but from what aberra- 
tion are they to be “rehabilitated”? I think we have hypnotized 
ourselves and aided our enemies by borrowing an inappropriate 
word. 

And then there are those who transfer their rejection from the 
welfare client to the agency on which his survival depends. 

I consider 8,000,000 people on assistance a devastating measure 
of our social failure and the existence of another 20,000,000 whom 
we label as “poor” but do not aid, a travesty of justice. It is intoler- 
able that a society as rich as ours can permit this to continue, and 
our greatest efforts must be exerted in the direction of prevention. 
We have the economic means and the social ingenuity to make 
possible a system in which no one need be poor. 

But utopia in the year 2000 or even the year 1975 cannot save 
the millions who are hungry in 1965. What do we do but salve our 
own consciences when we attack the public welfare agencies be- 
cause they have not shown divine power to reenact the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes when confronted with the legal obligation to 
spread too little money over too much need? 

Let us beware also of confusing prevention with a more attrac- 
tive system of alleviation. In a system which truly prevents poverty, 
no one ever becomes poor. A plan to make up the difference be- 
tween poverty and adequacy is still alleviation, still a part of our 
welfare system whether it is run by the Internal Revenue Service 
or the local welfare department. Guaranteed minimum income, 
based on an income-deficiency concept, is an interesting idea to 
play around with, but it is simply a new administrative approach 
to an ancient welfare concept. And it seems to me an old-fashioned 
concept at that, tied to the scarcity economics of the turn of the 
century. Let us do a decent job of relieving poverty here and now 
but let us keep our long-range sights on its prevention, not on a 
new device for its alleviation. 


The Office of Economic Opportunity——The third way we are 
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today dealing with poverty is through the crash program com- 
monly known as “the poverty program,” that of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO). This is really the hardest to character- 
ize because it has introduced into the midst of our regular methods 
for dealing with poverty a series of innovative and, in many ways, 
unprecedented devices. As I see it, these devices have three general 
purposes. 

The first is to bring to bear upon a particular generation of poor 
people, especially young people, such a concentration of aids and 
services as will enable them to lift themselves out of ignorance, 
alienation, discouragement, and joblessness into a higher income 
status. In many ways this aspect of the poverty program follows 
the proposal for a compensatory Marshall Plan type of concentra- 
tion of services for Negroes put forward by Whitney Young. Again 
this confirms my earlier assertion that impoverished whites have 
been the beneficiaries of the civil rights movement. 

The second, and by far the more interesting, aspect of the pov- 
erty program has been its znnovative role. Recently, when asked to 
comment on the dissensions surrounding the local poverty pro- 
gram in certain communities, Sargent Shriver accepted the dis- 
sension as evidence that the program was fulfilling its basic purpose 
of “shaking things up,” or words to that effect. I am not at all sure 
the social welfare community has taken stock of what this shaking 
up really means or in what direction it would like to be shaken, 
assuming that it has any choice. 

In effect, what the Economic Opportunity Act says to an unde- 
fined variety of diffused social instrumentalities, both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, is this: “Here is some tax money 
with which we would like you to experiment in new ways of ap- 
proaching the problems of poverty.” It is scarcely surprising that 
the impact of this catalytic agent is proving both a heady incentive 
_ for experimentation and a lively bone of contention. For the revo- 
lutionary character of this departure in Federal policy has been 
little noted and is only beginning to be debated. For example, 
here are four ways in which it constitutes a major departure from 
former policy and practice, together with some of the questions 
thus raised: 

1. In 1933 President Roosevelt and his welfare aide, Harry Hop- 
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kins, made the decision that Federal tax money should be ex- 
pended only through governmental agencies accountable to the 
public. This policy has largely prevailed ever since, except for re- 
search and demonstration projects of limited scope and duration. 
For the most part, voluntary agencies accepted this dichotomy as 
the price of their own freedom. Now, in 1965, almost without de- 
bate they find themselves the instrument of public policy answer- 
able to public bodies. Is this to be a permanent arrangement, and 
if so what does it mean for the future of voluntarism? 

2. Similarly, in 1933 President Roosevelt decided that Federal 
relief moneys should be channeled through the states. This estab- 
lished the pattern for the many regular grant-in-aid programs 
which followed and which still operate in this fashion. Now, in 
the poverty program, direct Federal-local relationships are the rule 
with a state’s governor exercising only the right of veto, and even 
that is currently under challenge. What is the significance of this 
change for the pattern of Federal-state-local relationships, as pro- 
vided in the Federal Constitution? How are the two patterns to 
be reconciled? 

3. Every regular Federal grant-in-aid is hedged about with a 
variety of conditions and restrictions, including, for virtually all, 
the requirements of a civil service administration. These restric- 
tions serve two purposes: protection of the tax dollar and achieve- 
ment of nationwide program standards. Obviously, the price of 
these conditions and restrictions is lack of flexibility. And, let us 
face it squarely, bureaucratic hardening of the arteries is a real and 
present danger. But, on the other hand, against what standard is 
poverty money to be audited, by what criteria its performance 
judged? 

4. In 1935 the framers of the Social Security Act wrote into their 
law a powerful principle, new to American welfare policy: that of 
legally enforceable entitlement for social insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and public assistance. Even the most put-upon 
welfare recipient has his right to be treated like everyone else in 
his state in similar circumstances and the right to appeal if he is 
not so treated. Again, many of the inflexibilities of welfare policy 
are the by-products of these requirements. But what are the criteria 
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of entitlement for beneficiaries of the Economic Opportunity Act? 

What I am trying to suggest here are some conflicts in objectives 
that pose a major dilemma for future welfare policy. Sooner or 
later the innovations of the poverty program must either be in- 
corporated into the regular ongoing programs intended to prevent 
or alleviate poverty or they must perforce create new mechanisms 
to replace them. Do we view these measures as a temporary cat- 
alytic force stimulating adaptations in other institutions that will 
carry them forward? Or do we see them as permanent innovations 
in our governmental and societal pattern which will ultimately 
become itself structured and institutionalized? To me, the out- 
standing characteristic of the poverty program, both its strength 
as an innovative measure and its weakness as a long-time instru- 
ment of governmental policy, is its extra-institutional character. 
Never has any program of such scope and financial resources been 
so little structured or confined within a role of law. Obviously, 
these structures and confinements will come, either from Con- 
gress or by administrative accretion. But what, then, differentiates 
it from the other programs? 

The third function of the poverty program is the focusing of 
national attention in a fresh perspective on the unresolved prob- 
lems of poverty through the involvement of people at every level 
of society, including spokesmen for those most directly affected, 
the poor themselves. This is surely an unprecedented effort, stem- 
ming from the Federal Government, to activate and invigorate 
the demccratic processes at the grass-roots level from which, in the 
long run, our total adaptive capacity as a society must take its 
strength. It is a built-in effort to counteract the inherent pressures 
toward centralization of responsibility in large-scale bureaucratic 
structures. So unprecedented is the involvement of central govern- 
ment in the stimulation of popular involvement that its precise 
pattern of evolution is impossible to predict or anticipate, however 
we may welcome its intent. But again I believe that we must con- 
sider this process in terms of our long-run objectives, and this 
means asking ourselves some very searching questions. 

If we believe that our goal is the prevention of poverty, and if 
that prevention depends upon a rule of law in which no one is 
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permitted to become poor, then popular involvement must look 
ultimately to the enactment of measures that provide a universal 
guarantee against the conditions that create poverty. This means 
that individuals must have legally enforceable rights to education, 
to health service, to a job, and to income. There is little use in 
giving the present poor a voice in the solution of their problems 
if there are no legally enforceable measures to which that voice 
may be directed. One of the most constructive measures of the 
OEO, that of extending legal services to the poor, seems predicated 
upon a recognition of this assumption. For a lawyer can only serve 
the interests of his client within the framework of existing law. 
In the long run, poverty cannot be abolished by giving the poor a 
“do-it-yourself” kit for self-organization, self-improvement, or 
alleviative measures. This may give the present poor a real boost 
up the ladder, but eventually we must all have entitlements. 

Thus we must consider the relationships of our impoverished 
minority to the rest of us. We must always keep in mind that our 
purpose is to eliminate their isolation from the mainstream of our 
prosperous society, not to create a new form of segregation. Most 
of us sprang from poor forebears; many of us were poor ourselves. 
What we want is to keep the open society open with opportunities 
for all of us. So whatever we may do temporarily to focus our 
attention and our resources on the immediate problems of poverty, 
let us beware the dangers of institutionalizing the separateness of 
a group of people whose only common denominator is their lack 
of money. Let our institutionalizing efforts be directed to the social 
structure itself; let our democracy so function and develop that 
we no longer need concentrate our efforts on poverty but may 
think about the life we collectively seek for ourselves and the rest 
of the people of the world. 


Civil Rights—Unfinished Business 


I. Civit RIGHTs ANDA 
CONCERNED COMMUNITY 


by LeROY COLLINS 


ik AM PARTICULARLY INTRIGUED by the Conference theme, 
“Social Change through Social Welfare and the Law.” “Change,” 
it seems to me, is the key word; for social change is “essential to 
human progress.” 

It is right to emphasize law in relation to change. In a democracy, 
we have established the institution of law as a means not only of 
protecting persons and property, but also of opening the door for 
human progress through change. 

New public means must be developed to meet changing public 
needs or else our system will stall and stop. If law did not allow 
for this flexibility, the only way people could accomplish funda- 
mental reform would be by violent revolution, and we would have 
no assurance that stability such as we in the United States now 
enjoy would stretch out over the years. 

These past few years have seen America move into an historic 
era of law supporting and promoting human progress through 
social change. The United States Supreme Court, although bitterly 
assailed by some Americans, will receive the blessings of history 
for leading the way. 

But beyond broadened judicial interpretation of human rights 
under our Constitution, significant Federal laws have been enacted 
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by the Congress to make secure civil rights for all and to remove 
the blight of deep poverty from our abundant land. Actually, the 
two purposes are essential parts of a single effort. The problems of 
poverty and of racial and religious discrimination hardly ever walk 
separately in any community. 

From social ferment, activated by the yeast of courageous in- 
dividual sacrifices, the country’s awareness of its human problems 
of discrimination and disadvantage rose to very great heights in 
1964. And the overwhelming majority of American people, to their 
everlasting credit and in keeping with the American tradition, 
turned to the law as the instrumentality through which they best 
could make secure social changes which would give new light to 
very old lamps of freedom. 

Let me assure you that this determination by the people is 
shared, genuinely and enthusiastically, by their President. Along 
with the leadership in the Congress, his determined efforts made 
the new laws attainable. Also, in unmistakable language, the Presi- 
dent has sent word throughout the Federal Government that these 
laws are to be administered fairly—but firmly and fully—by all in 
authority from Cabinet departments out to the last file clerk in the 
most remote office in every corner of the land. 

If I am not badly mistaken, the days of half-hearted compliance, 
excuses for noncompliance, and procrastination within the Federal 
establishment have gone. Long-established discrimination in joint 
Federal, state and local agricultural services is being rapidly elim- 
inated. In May of 1965 in the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service alone there were 1,427 Negro employees, whereas 
one year ago there were only 7. By much sooner than anyone could 
have forecast a year ago, or even two months ago, all vestiges of 
discrimination based upon color will be removed from the opera- 
tion of all agricultural programs in which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is still less than a year old. In that 
short time tremendous strides in implementation have been made. 

Compliance with the law seldom attracts the publicity which 
noncompliance does. At the same time that one restaurant owner 
in Atlanta was using ax handles to keep Negroes out, hundreds of 
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other Atlanta restaurateurs were opening wide their doors, in- 
viting Negroes in where they were served along with whites, with- 
out incident. 

And yet the man with the ax handles, and his little speech of 
defiance, made the big news. 

You may recall one Southern town which received tremendous 
national attention because of bombings, beatings, and unrestrained 
bigotry. That same town, in the span of a few months, has cleaned 
up its police force, run the bombers out, and is hard at work on a 
joint effort by white and Negro citizens to build a better future 
for all. 

Most, although not all, of the Southern states have certified 
school desegregation procedures to the United States Office of 
Education. 

Although it is not generally known, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been doing a splendid job working 
quietly with Southern hospitals to bring about an end to racial 
discrimination. 

We in the Community Relations Service see community after 
community across the land, both North and South, working to put 
their civil rights houses in order. In every such place, people who 
care are the ones who bring it off, working in close cooperation 
with public and private groups. 

It has, indeed, been a truly great year for civil rights. Yet, great 
as the progress has been, we have so far to go, so very far to go. Not 
only must we take further important steps to insulate our society 
from future loss, but we must find ways better to repair the in- 
calculable damage of past wrongs. And all this presents enormous 
difficulties. 

How can any degree of progress, no matter how salutary, repay 
a family for the murder of their mother or their father or their son? 

How many open restaurants can make up for the eroding influ- 
ence of stark fear and degrading slurs so long endured? 

How many years—indeed, how many generations—of desegre- 
gated schools will it take to erase the decades and decades of 
educational deprivation which “‘separate but equal” visited upon 
the Negro population of this nation? 
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How long and what herculean efforts will it take to wipe away 
the devastating, soul-deadening legacy of the urban ghetto? 

One out of every ten Americans has been cheated of a part of his 
birthright—because of the color of his skin. 

One out of every five Americans today lives in poverty—regard- 
less of the color of his skin. 

What these Americans are, what they can do, what they will do, 
is deeply influenced by this impoverishment of mind, body, and 
spirit. 

With the arrival of June, school will be out, and with it nearly 
four and a half million Americans will be out of work. Every 
fourth one will be Negro. Half will be young men and women 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Nearly half a million 
of these will be Negro. 

Imagine what it means in social and economic cost, in potential 
disorder, to have more than two million young Americans on the 
streets and unable to find jobs. 

We are working hard to find remedies. But all our best present 
efforts, through private and public agencies, to find jobs for them 
and to equip them to hold jobs can scratch only the surface. ‘Then 
there will be next summer, and the summer after that, and all the 
months between the summers. 

The Federal Government is deeply involved, but it is in the 
individual community, whether it be New York or a cross-roads 
hamlet, where the need exists and where the prime corrective 
efforts must be made. It is in the local community where the 
changes must take place—the changes in attitude, the changes in 
motivation, the changes in approach to the problems, the changes 
in the nature of social welfare organizations which can enable them 
better to carry out fundamental social changes. 

Laws can help, but laws alone cannot bring about the social 
changes which must take place if the goals we envision for all 
Americans are to become something more than noble aspirations. 
People—only people—can do this. It is from them we must get the 
answers. 

What answer can be given to the unemployed Negro or Puerto 
Rican father who lies awake at night in the urban ghetto, staring 
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at a crumbling ceiling, listening to rats scurrying across the floor 
or over a sleeping child, smelling the rot of a week’s uncollected 
garbage from the alley, hearing the breathing of six children and 
their mother sleeping in one room, and asks, in his wretchedness: 
“What’s the use?” 

What answer can we give him, except fundamental change? 

What answer do we have for the poorly educated Negro girl who, 
approaching adulthood, views a white man’s world with dulled and 
embittered eyes, believing that her chances, and those of her chil- 
dren to come, of winding up in any more rewarding work than 
keeping someone else’s kitchen are mighty slim, and asks in hope- 
lessness: ““What’s the use?” 

What answer can we give her, except fundamental change? 

What answer have we for the promising Negro boy who, braving 
the taunts of his dropout buddies, finishes high school only to learn 
they were right after all, that his hard-earned diploma brings no 
guarantee of a decent job opportunity, and asks in rebellion: 
““What’s the use?” 

What answer, except fundamental change? 

What answer can be given the Negro youth who is taught in 
school the theories of our great democratic society but who then 
finds that in his own home town the Ku Klux Klan can, and does, 
actually deny to American citizens the right of free speech—the 
youth who then closes his schoolbook and mutters to himself: 
“What’s the use?” 

What answer, except fundamental change? 

Yes, these, and 10,000 others, are the human dramas making up 
the tragedies which cry for change in our society. We can all help. 
We must. 

First, there must be change in attitudes. 

Many Americans have been raised in a segregated system and 
have been taught from childhood all its rationalizations. Some are 
still fighting rear-guard actions against any change. But many more, 
now, understand that their old concepts of right and wrong in race 
relations must be brought into a truer focus—and that there can 
be no place for anything short of first-class citizenship for all 
Americans. 
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Changing attitudes like this are stirring the minds of thoughtful 
men and women across the South today. It is, in fact, becoming a 
national phenomenon. There must be more of it. There will be. 

Fresh and welcome as this breeze of new thinking is, it alone 
cannot sweep in social change. Actions—positive, committed 
actions—must spring from these changed attitudes. It is not enough 
for a person finally to understand that coerced segregation is wrong; 
he must be willing to act upon his new insight. 

Every American is now summoned to take sides and go to work. 
The issue no longer is “yes, but” or “not quite yet,” or “maybe 
soon.” Every American should stand and be counted for either a 
limited society or an open society; for civil rights for some, or civil 
rights for all. 

The time for pussyfooting on this issue has gone in the neighbor- 
hoods, in the business houses, just as it has gone in the Congress. 
If we elect to stand for equal opportunity for all, we must pursue 
this conviction with positive, effective efforts which can accom- 
plish this. 

Almsgiving, charity, all the well-intended good works of kind 
people, cannot meet the needs of fellow citizens who demand the 
full respect and life of dignity which are their birthright as human 
beings and as American citizens. Nor can bandaids or aspirin ad- 
ministered to relieve temporary distress heal the injuries or cool the 
sting of rights denied, of justice withheld. 

We must move now to the heart of the problem, attacking causes 
rather than treating symptoms. 

This means change in education—from unfit classrooms and 
unfit teachers to adequate facilities, meaningful curricula, compe- 
tent teachers, and family involvement. 

This means change in housing—from ugly, smelly ghetto slums 
to residences of privacy, individuality, dignity, and light which a 
family can regard honestly as a home. 

This means change in health—from disease and handicaps due 
to ignorance and privation to physical and mental health which are 
the products of timely prevention and competent care. 

This means change in employment—from shrinking job oppor- 
tunities due to automation and technology to a widening job 
horizon meeting the challenge of our total work force. 
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It means change in motivation—from willingness to do no more 
than necessary to pass the next crisis to commitment to take that 
extra step to build a society whose rewards are within reach of all 
its people. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, a whole new approach 
seems to be taking place. The private and public social agencies, 
which traditionally have gone their own ways, concerned funda- 
mentally with alleviating the bad effects of bad social conditions, 
have made an important decision. ‘They decided to work together, 
not only to continue helping the victims of bad social conditions, 
but—and here is where the big breakthrough came—also to bring 
about fundamental changes in the environment. 

Through their new group, the United Planning Organization, 
these private and public agencies became the primary instrument 
through which the antipoverty program is conducted in Wash- 
ington. Not everything is perfect in the Washington setup, of 
course. But the approach is innovative, fresh imagination is being 
applied, exciting things are happening, and, of great importance, 
the victims of poverty and discrimination themselves, right in the 
neighborhoods, are playing an important part in designing and 
carrying out the programs. 

I urge social workers not to allow the human desire to avoid 
controversy to steer them away from the social imperative of 
eliminating discrimination based upon race. This has happened too 
often in the past when programs have been dependent upon public 
or united-giving support. Through pressures and open controversy, 
powerful contributors have caused the disastrous shelving of 
worthy efforts to accomplish racial harmony. Not only has this 
resulted in great harm to racial peace, but it has aggravated many 
other related problems and made more difficult their solution. 

If social workers look for it, I believe they can find the kind of 
support in their own communities which will more than offset 
those who would want them to bypass that which is essential to the 
success of our broad mission and purpose. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: “I think it is re- 
quired of a man that he should share the actions and passions of 
his time at the peril of being judged not to have lived.” ? 


1 Catherine Drinker Bowen, Yankee from Olympus (Boston: Little, Brown, 1944). 
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I believe this, too. Social workers are toiling and sacrificing to 
build this nation just as did the pioneers who rode the wagons 
West, and those who found the ways to make our soil abundant, 
and those who contrived the miracles of the automobile assembly 
line, and those who carried the word of God to high and low 
places. 

This struggle for human dignity, with all its ugliness, pain, and 
suffering, is nonetheless a part of the real beauty of America—a 
beauty stretching higher than our mountains, farther than our seas. 
It is the beauty of the soul of the American people struggling to 
find its own best self. 


II. Crvit RIGHTS AND A 
MILITANT PROFESSION 


by WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR. 


For YEARS THE SOCIAL WORK PROFESSION has been waging 
a creative but lonely battle against poverty. Today, we social work- 
ers are no longer alone. 

We have in our camp a powerful new ally, the civil rights move- 
ment—a movement in need of the expertise our profession can 
offer; a movement which, in return, has the muscle and the might 
necessary to make real the dreams for social reform which social 
workers for generations have sought to enact. Some of the rights 
forces across the nation have been working together in many cities 
in pursuit of common aims. 

Ours is a common effort to open the avenues of opportunity to 
all; ours is common cause in lifting the minimum standards of 
health and decency and anticipation for those on welfare. . 

We are of kindred spirit on the issues of family planning, ex- 
panded day care, prenatal care, improved public health, the 
strengthening of family life, programs for the elderly, the quest 
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for community, and our insistence on equal opportunities to help 
lift the burden of want from the backs of nearly forty million 
Americans of all races and colors. 

To understand the crisis which continues unabated in the 
ghettos of America we must turn back the clock. For the Negro in 
Atlanta, for the Mexican American in San Antonio, for the Ameri- 
can Indian in Omaha, for the Puerto Rican in Spanish Harlem, for 
the migrant family in California, the year is not 1965 but 1937. A 
John Steinbeck could still write a Grapes of Wrath about any of 
these groups, and his words would ring with the iron of reality. 

For our minority citizens, the depression is deep and devastating. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not climax or conclude the drive 
by Negro citizens for equality. It is our Wagner Act, our Magna 
Carta. It says that from this day forward we have the sanction of 
law to support our quest for full citizenship—but it must not be 
mistaken for full citizenship itself. 

Those who do so, do so at their peril. We are deep in depression, 
and laws will help; but they cannot wipe out poverty and injustice. 

Because of their isolation from Negro citizens, few white Ameri- 
cans recognize that the gains by Negroes in white-collar jobs are 
being erased by the automation layoffs that affect Negro blue-collar 
workers. 

Because of current and past discrimination, because of educa- 
tional and technical shortcomings, unemployment among nonwhite 
workers ranges from between 10 percent and 20 percent in nearly 
all the major cities of America. Moreover, the hardship which 
Negro citizens endure is made even greater by underemployment 
—a condition best illustrated by Negro college graduates who are 
employed as mail clerks or in menial posts. Even those who are 
employed at their highest skills have no guarantee of fair remu- 
_ neration for their labors. 

As Herman P. Miller wrote in his Rich Man: Poor Man,: the 
median income of the Negro professional and technical worker, the 
health worker, and the schoolteacher in no case exceeded $4,700 a 
year in 1960. The Negro professional worker actually earned about 
$300 a year less than the white clerical worker or mechanic. The 


1 Herman P. Miller, Rich Man: Poor Man (New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1964). 
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average Negro college graduate has the same income as the average 
eighth-grade-graduate white person. 

Despite this disparity in pay level for equal education, the Negro 
middle class has grown tremendously in this period. In city after 
city there is a rising Negro middle class which is exercising all its 
responsibilities of citizenship to the fullest. This group has in- 
creased by 300 percent in a decade; in many cities it has increased 
by 1,000 percent or more in that time. 

In certain ways the civil rights movement has tended to ac- 
centuate the plight of Negroes in poverty, reinforcing the image 
that all Negroes live in poverty, that all Negroes live in squalid 
housing, and that the typical Negro is on relief. We have not pro- 
jected strongly enough the knowledge of what can be through the 
living proof of what 7s. 

We must bring forcibly home to the American people that the 
terms “crime” and “Negro” are not synonymous; that no race has a 
monopoly on morality; that crime and delinquency are rising as 
fast among white families, particularly in the suburbs, as among 
Negro families; and that the level of social disorganization among 
Negroes of the middle class is as low as, if not lower than, among 
white persons of that class. 

The fact that terrible conditions exist unnecessarily makes it all 
the more important to stress the plight of the world today. Add up 
the high rate of unemployment, add up the bitter disparity in 
wages paid the employed, and the result is that the average yearly 
income of Negro families in 1960 stood at $3,233 compared with 
$5,835 for white families—a gap of 45 percent. 

I call attention to the point that the average Negro income today 
is only a scant $200 over that tragic line which the Federal Govern- 
ment says separates those in want from those whose existence is 
bearable. 

Negroes have been thrust all out of proportion into the poverty 
income level because of prejudice and the myth about our inade- 
quacies. What is surprising is that the proportion is not even 
higher. In a nation in which 10 percent of the population is Negro 
20 percent of the poverty-stricken are Negro. The other 80 pareert 
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are white, and these people suffer just as disastrously from the myth 
about them as do the Negroes. It will be one of the big jobs of the 
social workers in the next decade to dispel these myths. 

As we struggle to do so, we will fight three enemies: apathy; 
misconception; and exploitation. The apathetic are certainly the 
greatest number of our foes. As Dante found upon entering the 
Inferno, the first class of the lost were the neutral, those damned by 
their own apathy. Dante’s apathetic wretches are brilliantly de- 
scribed by John D. Sinclair: “These innumerable seekers of safety 
first [were those] who took no risk either of suffering in a good 
cause or of scandal in a bad one... . They are manifestly that which 
they were in life, the waste and rubbish of the universe of no 
account to the world, unfit for Heaven and barely admitted to 
Hell,” 

These people, because of their number, because of their un- 
familiarity with the problem, and because of their selfishness about 
taking any action, are in many ways our greatest problem. It is here 
that the civil rights movement with its widespread emotional ap- 
peal appears to have helped, and continues to help, in the poverty 
field, but we must struggle with apathy as the real and frightening 
enemy it is. 

The second enemy is misconception. The misconceptions that 
some hold concerning the poor are widespread and ridiculous. 
Some of the more vitriolic critics harbor a secret envy of the unreal 
image of the kind of life that they believe the poor to lead—a life 
in which there is no work, in which there is theoretically nothing 
to do, and in which the moral standing presumably is appealingly 
lower. They believe the poor are truly happier living a carefree, 
worthless existence. 

Some of these people lived in financial hardship as children 
during the depression. I suspect that their recollection of poverty 
is purely that of an adult looking back on the comfortable, de- 
pendent role of childhood. They fail to see, as Michael Harrington 
points out in The Other America, that it is important to be poor 


2 John D. Sinclair, Commentary on Dante’s Inferno (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959), P- 54- 
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when everyone else is poor. The poor today suffer much more 
ereatly in an affluent society because the gap is wider and because 
no effort has been made to cure their plight. 

Anyone who thinks that the poor like this kind of life ought to 
try it himself. Anyone who thinks that a mother in Spanish Harlem 
or ina Houston shanty town does not want her children to get out 
of the streets and into a good environment is sadly out of touch 
with human nature. 

The hardest work in the world is being out of work. There is 
nothing more difficult or tragic than for a father to return home 
night after night after an unsuccessful day hunting for a job—and 
finding that the available jobs require skills which he does not 
possess. There is nothing harder than sending one’s children to 
school on an empty stomach. There is nothing harder than living 
in a slum, than fighting the rats, than pleading with the landlord 
for heat, than freezing in winter and sweltering in summer. 

The only thing to be gained by a society which treats the poor as 
lepers and criminals will be a class of poor persons who respond as 
lepers and criminals. In an address to the 121st Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association, Dr. Louis West, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Medicine, declared that it is a 
common tendency on the part of any society to identify outsiders as 
a source of danger to its way of life. These remarks are particularly 
apt with respect to the poor, and particularly to the Negro poor. 

Dr. West had this to say: “Inevitably when we unconsciously 
invest our hidden sexual and violent feelings in the stranger, an 
important part of ourselves becomes imbedded within his skin; 
insofar as we hate, fear, and secretly relish that part of ourselves, we 
shall hate, fear, and secretly relish it in him.” 

My suspicion is that those most critical of the poor are masking 
their guilt in a torrent of denunciation. They transfer the quality 
for which they feel guilty to the stranger, more often to the poor 
stranger. They blame the poor for causing poverty. 

But social workers have been around for a long time. Jane 
Addams knew about the poverty cycle and the Jukes family and the 
alienation and the despair of the poor long ago. 

We are all honest enough to recognize that poverty is a stubborn 
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enemy. It will not be wiped out in a war of four years and it will 
not go away when the public tires of the oratory and the pilot 
programs. The time will come when the summer soldiers and the 
sunshine poverty fighters decide that they cannot take the criticism 
and the contempt of those who bitterly criticize every plan for the 
emancipation of the poor. 

There are some Americans, I am sad to say, who have a vested 
interest in poverty. Farmers in Florida, California, and other states 
raised bitter outcries at the thought that the Federal Government 
would cut off their supply of cheap Mexican labor. These men had 
always looked on the Mexican as a kind of human subsidy, the same 
way a housewife in Houston views her Spanish-American nanny; 
the same way the plantation owners in Louisiana view their share- 
croppers or the slum lords in Detroit look upon their tenants. 
Across the nation, there are political machines operating in our 
largest cities which live in mortal fear lest the full voter crop be 
harvested. Pilot projects like the Mobilization for Youth in New 
York City terrify them because the poor, in addition to being 
retrained, are being taught to protest the slums and to scorn those 
who would use them. 

I hope that every social worker in America will spread the 
doctrine of social protest to every person in poverty with whom he 
comes in contact. I hope that every social worker will inform every 
client that he has God-given and inalienable rights guaranteed to 
him under the Constitution, that society has no right to ignore him, 
and that he does not live “in the best of all possible worlds.” 

The social worker has an obligation to support the idea of a rent 
strike if his client’s family is paying for heat and not getting it or is 
living among rats and roaches and filth. 

The social worker has an obligation to sanction his client’s 
marching down to the city hall if his client’s children are enrolled 
in third-rate schools, or in Jim Crow schools outlawed eleven years 
ago by a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The social worker has an obligation to spread the philosophy 
that all men have the right to work and that this right to work is 
guaranteed by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
charter of the United Nations. The social worker has the obliga- 
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tion to inform any man who cannot find work because he lacks 
knowledge or training that he has the right to be retrained and to 
learn all that he needs to know in order to support himself and his 
children. 

The social worker has the obligation to tell the family that lives 
in poverty that it must not trade its vote for a basket of canned 
goods on Thanksgiving. The social worker must not only urge the 
parents of the poor to take their children on guided tours of the 
parks and museums on the other side of town but must also insist 
on the providing of playgrounds and cultural facilities in the heart 
of the ghetto (if there must be a ghetto). 

The social worker has an obligation to advise a family that “a 
decent home in a decent environment” has long been an American 
commandment and that if an urban renewal program in their area 
does not include adequate low-income housing, it is their duty to 
protest in the planning stages. 

Above all, it is the responsibility of the social worker to advise 
the poor that change is the law of life and that reform must be a 
way of life. He must tell them that in order to help themselves they 
must not only learn everything they can but that they must or- 
ganize at the block level and the community level to establish 
indigenous civic groups which will champion théir cause at every 
public meeting and in private sessions with every public official. 

It is not enough for the social worker to teach the poor how to 
survive on a substandard budget. The social worker must plant the 
seed of change and indignation in the mind of every citizen suffer- 
ing in want. The social worker who is not a catalyst is a failure and 
the social worker who does not urge reform will not be a catalytic 
agent. 

I can think of many sacred relationships in our society that exist 
between men. I can think of the doctor who must never discuss that 
which he learns in privacy from his patient. I can think of the 
lawyer who is sworn to defend the rights of his client. And I think 
the time is long past due when society must acknowledge the sacred 
bonds which exist between the social worker and those whom he 
must counsel and advise. Just as the doctor must inspire the’ sick 
man with the will to live, just as the attorney must imbue’ a de- 
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fendant with the hope of freedom, so must the social worker im- 
plant in the minds of the poor the gospel of liberty from alienation 
and of freedom from want. 

It is time for social workers not only to counsel the poor to speak 
out but to speak out more vigorously and boldly ourselves. We 
must tell America that it cannot wage a war on poverty with seda- 
tives. It must not mistake a regiment for an army or a tugboat for 
a Navy. 

We have fired the first round in the first battle, but whether we 
mount an all-out offensive against poverty will be a good deal up to 
us as social workers. We can drag our toes, we can give half-hearted 
support, or we can put our knowledge and energies to work to 
really win. In this land of God-given abundance there is no excuse 
for crawling when we can leap, for walking when we can fly. A 
nation which spent $17 billion to help restore Western Europe 
following the Second World War can afford as much to restore 
the victims of racism and want among its own. 

- America’s poor, both black and white, are in desperate need of a 
dramatic and tangible crash program to close the intolerable eco- 
nomic, social, and educational gap which separates them from the 
vast majority of Americans. We must have a bold, new program 
undertaken by all agencies, individuals, and institutions—both 
public and private—sustained over at least a decade if we are to 
reverse the widespread social deterioration of urban families and 
communities and help develop the necessary tools and understand- 
ing for programs leading to full and equal citizenship. 

The poor of America are our most undeveloped resource. We 
must recognize that we cannot afford to waste any of our precious 
resources, whether natural or human. The same spirit which has 
impelled this nation to conserve and reclaim our farm lands from 
erosion and our watersheds from pollution must lead us to redeem 
the lives of millions of Americans, black and white alike, blighted 
and paralyzed by poverty. - . | 

The current cost of poverty—of public aid,:of crime; juvenile 
delinquency, law enforcement, penal correction, urban renewal, 
unemployment compensation—represents a tragic, needless, ‘stag- 
gering, economic waste, as well as a terrible human blight. It is 
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infinitely less costly to train a man for a new job than to support 
him and his family on the relief rolls. It is far less costly to society to 
establish an adult education program to lead men out of the blind 
alleys of illiteracy than to make heavy outlays for unemployment 
compensation—or police protection. 

Our emphasis must be directed toward youth, toward preventing 
the rise of a new generation of urban paupers, demoralized and 
exploited and ignored in the midst of plenty. 

For many white persons, the most bitter pill will be equality in 
the classroom with its recognition of the fact that white children 
are not intellectually superior to black children. Nor are all white 
children angels and all Negro pupils delinquents. (Those who have 
pondered the FBI’s compilation of municipal arrest figures, re- 
flecting among other things, a 100 percent increase in the number 
of whites arrested over the last decade, might have some second 
thought about juvenile delinquency as an exclusively Negro 
problem.) 

Of course, we must expect stout opposition to redrawing school 
boundary lines and to busing as “artificial” solutions. Fair-minded 
persons, however, will admit that today’s gerrymandered school 
districts are themselves artificial, worthier of South Africa than 
America; and that walking an extra block or riding an extra mile 
on a bus is a mild inconvenience compared to the damage which 
segregation inflicts upon all children. 

The Seattle Urban League has presented to that city’s school 
board a two-phase program for “community schools” which will 
provide better facilities and teaching standards for all children. We 
need more such imaginative planning in which the new demands 
of education are coupled with the demands of the civil rights 
movement. 

For Negro children segregation means outcast status, the deep- 
rooted inferiority complex born of being shunted aside; the 
“What’s-the-use?” attitude which so often results. It is typified by 
the staggering dropout rates found in public schools like those in 
Chicago and revealed in the feelings of alienation spawned in 
decrepit, overcrowded classrooms. Segregation impresses white 
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children with a dual standard of behavior. They know by a glance 
around their classroom that they are “chosen,” in contradiction to 
the democratic preachments of their parents and teachers. Gradu- 
ally, the view that two standards of conduct and law exist in our 
society, takes hold, instilling in them false notions of superiority, 
disrespect for law, and the conviction that their parents do not 
mean what they say. 

We ought to thank the current social revolution for calling this 
to our attention. The Negro’s anger over third-class educational 
standards in many cities has awakened white parents to the fact 
that their children are being taught in second-class schools. The 
high dropout percentages among white students, like the avalanche 
of draft board rejection notices, will attest to this fact. So does the 
exasperation of officials in our big corporations who despair of 
Johnny’s inability to spell, write, and express himself. Those who 
oppose quality and equality in the public schools have children 
who stand to gain much from the integration that their parents 
dread. 

The same might be said of organized labor. Some union men 
polled during the Maryland presidential primary in the spring of 
1964 accepted Governor Wallace’s statement that integration 
would mean the end of seniority rights. But the Negro worker 
comes not as a competitor but as a contributor, an ally. He repre- 
sents the richest untapped market in the world for the products of 
American labor. His purchasing power, put at $23 billion annually, 
exceeds all United States exports to the nations of the world, and 
this figure, given opportunity and equality, likely could be doubled 
together with our rate of economic growth, according to the 
President’s council of economic advisors. 

This will not be achieved, however, without widespread re- 
training and reeducation programs for the unemployed, for idle 
teen-agers, and for older workers automated out of their jobs. It 
cannot be achieved unless business makes up to today’s generation, 
with special scholarship and on-the-job training programs, for those 
whom it systematically excluded in the past. 

It cannot be done without a step-up in the Federal Government’s 
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apprenticeship training efforts, without employers themselves light- 
ing up their offices at night for crash courses to cover the entire 
spectrum of their business activities. 

Because our poor are destitute, no less than in the thirties, we 
need multibillion-dollar public works projects for the unemployed. 
These projects must do more than keep idle hands busy. ‘They must 
be planned to reeducate the unemployed as well as to put them to 
work. There is a critical need to renew the urban centers that need 
reclaiming; to build the schools, hospitals, colleges, homes, apart- 
ments, mass transit, waterworks and sewage facilities which will 
underpin and promote our prosperity. 

We are currently witnessing a struggle in many cities for control 
of the funds to fight the war on poverty. Many cities ring with the 
cry that “the poor are not being included” in the decision-making 
process. In some cases, this is true. In other cases, the critics of the 
antipoverty program are merely trying to line up their agencies 
first for Federal grants. 

The Urban League has long contended that Negro citizens must 
be included on all public boards and commissions. By the same 
token, the language of the Federal act calling for the participation 
of the poor in the war on poverty must be met. Preparing the poor 
for subprofessional staff posts in our agencies and in war on poverty 
agencies is one of the most constructive contributions that profes- 
sional social workers can make. 

One of the more imaginative programs is being operated in 
Philadelphia, where a dozen certified poor persons have been 
elected to help administer the work of the Philadelphia Anti- 
poverty Action Committee (PAAC). According to a report in the 
New York Times, the executive director of the Philadelphia Health 
and Welfare Council, C. F. McNeil, asserts that the system used in 
Philadelphia to elect the representatives of the poor is “one of the 
greatest social experiments of our time.” 

Another important innovation in the Philadelphia program— 
similar to the National Urban League’s leadership training and 
development efforts under way in ten cities—calls for the establish- 
ment of an institute to train poor persons to fill the paid jobs 
created by the antipoverty program in Philadelphia. 
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Among the plans proposed by the PAAC is-the purchase of 500 
row houses each year for the purposes of rehabilitation and either 
rental or resale on a nonprofit basis to low-income families. There 
are many imaginative programs which can be undertaken with 
Federal antipoverty funds. 

One thing is certain. The social work profession cannot accom- 
plish everything by itself. Social workers, therefore, must not view 
the new Federal and local programs as competitors for those whom 
they are obligated to serve; rather, they must see them as all part of 
a broad struggle to wipe out the taproots of want. 

The role of the social worker need not always be direct. We can 
advise and counsel as well as act. We can originate and plan and 
propose as well as carry out. We can train and direct as well as do. 

President John F. Kennedy reminded us that the test of the 
success of our democratic society would not be the measure of what 
it added to the abundance of those who are already rich but what it 
did for those at the bottom of the economic pyramid. 

I am not as impressed by a tax cut conceived primarily to benefit 
those in the middle- and upper-income brackets as I would be by a 
guaranteed annual income for all citizens beneath which no family 
should live. 

To accomplish this and many other goals, I ask that social 
workers across the nation join in body and spirit with the civil 
rights movement—not only because President Johnson declared 
that equality for Negro citizens is “right,” but as part of their 
individual commitment to economic and social justice. 

More and more, the civil rights leaders will be struggling to 
obtain for their followers the kinds of programs which have long 
been familiar to social workers and many of which have been 
originated by the profession. Social work’s personal and organiza- 
tional leadership can make the crucial difference between whether 
the civil rights movement is frustrated or successful in bettering 
the daily lot of those for whom it speaks. 

The civil rights movement is also the most positive, the most 
constructive, the most dynamic and creative social force to touch 
our shores since the rise of organized labor forty years ago. Every- 
thing which has been touched by the movement has been nour- 
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ished. Arid deserts of despair have been turned green with hope. 
The house of democracy has been illuminated with a new honesty 
and conviction. Our churches have been awakened from a deep 
and troubled moral sleep. Our corporations, our government 
offices, and our universities have begun to reflect a truer American 
image—and our stock abroad has soared among people who once 
regarded us as a nation of hypocrites. 

We are in the midst of a great social transfiguration. The war on 
poverty, the fight for quality schools, the rising chorus of demands 
for decent medical care for all, even the vision of an America of 
abundance and justice for all manner of men, owe their genesis to 
the protest of 20,000,000 humble and loyal Americans who believe 
in their country enough to want to make it better for all. If there 
is a more fertile, dynamic, and positive influence on American life 
affecting the entire society from the way we vote to the books we 
read and the dreams we dream, I cannot think of it. 

Let us go forward determined not only to applaud the civil 
rights movement but to participate in it with all our professional 
skills and all our hearts. 


Poverty in the United States— 
What Next? 


by SARGENT SHRIVER 


Ven ANTI-AMERICAN riots broke out in Panama over 
the Canal Zone issue and the flag about eighteen months ago the 
experts in Washington demanded that we remove the Peace Corps 
volunteers from Panama for their safety. We thought about it. We 
decided not to do it, and then we held our breath. The riots con- 
tinued for about three days, and communications were very bad. 
We could not find out anything about the Peace Corps volunteers. 
But then the dispatches began to come in. And it turned out that 
the volunteers had been protected by the very people in the vil- 
lages, the Panamanians, with whom they had been working. On 
occasions when brigands or marauding gangs were looking for 
Gringos—North Americans—to torture or even to execute, Pana- 
manians had taken Peace Corps volunteers into their homes and 
hidden them. 

I thought about this incident during the riots of the long hot 
summer of 1964. I wondered then how many inhabitants of the 
ghettos in Philadelphia or Harlem or Brooklyn or Rochester would 
have offered the same protection to the welfare investigators, to the 
building inspectors, to the politicians, to the policemen who work 
among them. Do you think they would have taken those profes- 
sionals into their homes, the very professionals who are dedicated 
to helping the poor here in the United States? And if they would 
not have done so, I think a legitimate question is “Why?” Why 
is there not that kind of relationship? We know why the Peace 
Corps volunteers were safe—as they have been safe in the midst of 
political uprisings all over the world. The most recent example is 
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in the Dominican Republic. We have 107 or so volunteers in that 
country, 35 or 40 of them in Santo Domingo itself. All during the 
fighting that has been going on there, Peace Corps volunteers have 
moved freely back and forth between the so-called “rebel zone” 
and the other zone, bringing food, doing nursing work, completely 
trusted by the people of the slums as well as by the people of our 
own country. They have become identified with the aspirations of 
the poor in Santo Domingo and in other countries. For a father, the 
Peace Corps volunteer meant education for his son. For a mother, 
the Peace Corps volunteers meant services for her child; for a 
farmer, a better crop. 

We learned that a volunteer’s knowledge could be as restrictive 
as his lack of knowledge. We found that it was absolutely wrong 
for a volunteer to go into a village and say, “Well, now, men, this 
is the way to do it. We'll give you a little bit of our Yankee know- 
how and get this situation straightened out here and everything 
will be fine. Just do it the way I tell you to do it.’”” We found out 
that they could not sit in an office and have people line up outside 
and wait for a judgment about their problems. We found out that 
we could not say to the person who asked a question, ‘“Well, that’s 
not my particular problem. I’ll refer you to this other agency that 
has responsibility for that problem.” For the volunteer to succeed, 
the Peace Corps cannot be just another job. The volunteer has to 
share the impatience and the anxiety of the people with whom he 
works. And in order to succeed he needs to know as much about 
how to work with the poor as how to make corn grow—or how to 
apply a tourniquet or a bandage—or how to read. 

In these communities overseas, Peace Corps volunteers use their 
knowledge to bring people together to decide what their problems 
are, and then to decide how they should go about organizing to 
solve them. But in this country, judging from the information we 
get down in Washington, poor people have the feeling that they 
are not invited, are not wanted, and are not needed in the solu- 
tion of their own problems. In many cases there seems to be very 
little give and take in which each person, both the person being 
helped and the person giving the help keeps his individual human 
dignity because each has something to contribute and something 
to learn. 
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If this is true, and I certainly think it is, I wonder why? Per- 
sonally, I think we have become too restricted by the nineteenth-, 
eighteenth-, or seventeenth-century approach of noblesse oblige, 
of the patron who showers his knowledge or his wealth on the 
uneducated mass of people. Our middle-class conscience is too 
easily relieved by the basket of food at Christmas or by a mere 
check to the community fund. 

I shall never forget an African leader who told me that he 
accepted help from anyone who gave it to him. Even from the 
“imperialists,” he said. He went on: “I take what help I can get 
because my people are hungry, and I say thank you. Because I 
know that if I say thank you to the white man, my chances of 
getting more help are enhanced. To them I say thank you from the 
mouth—not from the heart. But for the Peace Corps I say thank 
you from the heart. Your people come and live with us and work 
with us. You share our problems and our food. You come as 
friends, with no strings attached.” 

Few people in America would say that about any antipoverty 
program today, including our own. The poor are cynical. Even the 
teen-agers who have enlisted in the Job Corps and who like it 
sometimes feel that the poverty program will disappear after the 
news stories have been written and that they will be forgotten 
after they have been used. These young men and women eat 
quickly and they eat too much because they believe that perhaps 
tomorrow the food may well be gone. 

We have men in the Job Corps who have lived in a progressive 
metropolitan city for eighteen years, but they know no neighbor- 
hood. They live their lives being chased by progress from one slum 
to another. Would they offer shelter and comfort to the liberals 
who lead the progress, who chase them? The poor have been ex- 
ploited and they know it. They are wary of new programs and new 
offers of help. They have had their hopes raised before, only to 
learn that opportunity is for the other guy. 

The poor have formed a sort of hard crust around their feelings 
and their hopes, and the passage of time makes them more difficult 
to reach. We are several generations deep already since it is sta- 
tistically clear that many children of poverty today have parents 
who were in poverty—even grandparents. In handling today’s 
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problems we are dealing with the failures of a dozen yesterdays. 

On the other side of the street are the professional social workers, 
many of them with a lifetime of service behind them. They have 
been explaining their too low pay and their long hours to their 
wives and children in terms of service to the poor and to humanity. 
They are dedicated men and women. Yet some of them seem to 
think that working with the poor is their exclusive problem. They 
reject outsiders. They are wedded to professional opinions and 
ideas. And frequently those in charge of these programs resist and 
even resent questions about their own effectiveness, about their 
own cost of operation. 

This fact came home to us very clearly in the headquarters of the 
war against poverty not long ago. Some congressmen were charging 
at that time that we were permitting too high salaries to be paid to 
people who work with the poor. Before we had ever approved these 
salaries we had investigated them—but then we determined to 
make a more elaborate investigation. We started first with the 
government officials, and the inquiries went pretty smoothly. In 
the thirty-two cities to which we had given grants, we found that 
the salary of the antipoverty director averaged $6,000 less than that 
of the mayor or the city manager; $10,000 less than that of the 
superintendent of schools; $3,000 less than the salary of the director 
of urban renewal. Then we started to check on the private agencies, 
because, after all, they were in the business of helping the poor. 
We started making those phone calls on Saturday—we did not have 
much time—and after a few tries it became evident that there was 
no point in calling the offices of these charities on a weekend. The 
results were better when we called the local golf course. I remember 
the conversation with a man we reached between the ninth and the 
tenth hole. ‘This is about the way the conversation went (and this 
was typical in city after city): “Question: Could you give us some 
idea of the salary paid to the director of the United Givers Fund, 
please?” 

“Well, I don’t ordinarily divulge that information.” 

“Would it be in your annual report?” 

“No, we don’t publish that in our annual report.” 

“Could you give us an estimate of the range it might fall in?” 
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“Well, I just don’t see why the director’s salary should be of 
interest to anyone. That’s like comparing apples and oranges.” 

“Couldn’t you give us a rough idea?” 

“Well, some years ago it was publicly announced that he was 
getting $18,000 a year.” 

“I see. Well, now, privately, what did he make this year?” 

“Well now, just between you and me, it would run around 
$25,000. That, of course, includes all the fringe benefits.” 

We tried thirty-two cities; we got fifteen answers. Almost every 
one of them was a rough answer; some were obtained on the basis 
that we would not release the information, and we have not done 
so. But what we found generally was that the head of the com- 
munity chest or Red Feather drive, or whatever it was called, got 
about $5,000 more per annum than the director of the local war 
against poverty program. 

Toward the end of March, when I was flying out to Detroit, I 
happened to be on the airplane with the Mayor of Detroit. He had 
two thick volumes in his lap, and he said, “This is a report on 
welfare in Detroit. I think you’d find it interesting to glance 
through.” I did. Subsequently, some newspaperman got hold of it, 
illegally, I am sure, and revealed some of the conclusions. This is 
what the report said: ‘““There are many voluntary agencies in the 
group services and recreation field in Detroit, but with few ex- 
ceptions they serve relatively few from low-income families.”’ The 
report went on: “Of those agencies which actually do reach the 
poor, all of them are extremely limited in size, and in spite of some 
commendable effort, their total impact is still negligible with 
respect to the total needs of the poor.” And in the same report: 
One outstanding characteristic of the use of agencies by these poor 
households is the fact that the public tax-supported agencies were the 
chief resources used by the poor. Excluding hospitals, only 10 percent, 
10.1 percent of these poor families, reported any contact with any 
voluntary agency. This includes the visiting nurse service, the legal 
aid, the family and child welfare services, the recreation and youth 
services, including the YMCA and the YWCA, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Catholic Youth Organization, the Boys Clubs, and all neigh- 
borhood church-related programs and services. 


The ink was hardly dry on that report. 
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Some people believe that that report does not overstate the case 
and that those facts about private agencies disclose the reality of our 
total situation as a nation in the war against poverty. Expressed in 
simplest terms, the conclusion is this: no one group, public or 
private, can conquer poverty. Operating alone, or in well-defined 
and restricted cubbyholes, we shall surely fail. ‘Total community 
action is required. All elements of the community must join in the 
struggle: church groups, as well as nonsectarian groups; private 
as well as public agencies; business as well as labor; rich as well as 
poor; government officials or, if you prefer, politicians as well as 
private citizens. 

This is a new concept, and it is not surprising that almost all the 
criticism of our program has centered on this idea of community 
action. There are from twelve to fourteen brand-new programs 
which are component parts of the war against poverty. Most Ameri- 
cans have never heard of them. If they do hear of them they get a 
bit confused; they do not know the difference between one and the 
other. I sometimes look with a little envy on Secretary McNamara, 
who runs the Department of Defense and has an arsenal of military 
weapons. Everybody in America knows the difference between the 
Army, the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force. Everybody knows 
the difference between an aircraft carrier and a tank. And every- 
body agrees that to win a military war it is essential to have a va- 
riety of weapons, specifically designed to attack certain aspects of 
the problem. Very few people have that same comprehension of 
the need for a variety of weapons in a war against poverty. And 
practically nobody knows the difference between the Job Corps 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, VISTA and Community 
Action—the Work Study Program or the Work Experience Pro- 
gram, or the Rural Loan Program, or Project Head Start. Those 
are still names, if they are known at all. For these programs to at- 
tain maximum effectivness, they must become part of a total com- 
munity effort. 

Candidly, we expected criticism and furor in at least some places 
at the local level when community action was started. I said to 
Congress that if our activities did not stir up a community, then 
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Congress should investigate it. In fact, in community action we are 
asking the various establishments to share their power with those 
whom they purport to help. We insist that this be not a token in- 
volvement but a genuine one. 

The war on poverty, at least in the Community Action division, 
is a program where an entire city or community or neighborhood 
enters into a binding agreement to lift itself by its own bootstraps. 
In effect, it means that communities are applying to us for a new 
type of corporate charter. They are incorporating themselves as a 
new enterprise, a new business, a business of creating new opportu- 
nities for the very poor. Each of the component parts, education 
and training, experience and motivation, confidence and health, 
hope and self-reliance, has to be designed afresh. We have to go 
back to the drawing board, because whether you like it or I like 
it or whether anybody likes it, the fact is that there are 35,000,000 
Americans—600,000 families—living in abject poverty. Most of 
them are untouched by my efforts or by yours. ‘The old product 
has not been selling. At least, it has not been reaching these cus- 
tomers. And so we have to engage, perhaps, in a new kind of 
market research to find out why the old product does not appeal to 
the customer. Only the poor, the consumers, can tell us that story 
straight and true. 

This war on poverty is not an old-fashioned handout program. 
It dispenses neither Christmas baskets nor welfare checks. It is not 
an individual casework program. It is part of a new effort to create 
a world where, as President Johnson phrased it, the meaning of 
man’s life matches the marvel of man’s labor. 

For those who are very skeptical, I might add that even though 
the presidential address to the National Conference in 1916 had the 
title ““The Conquest of Poverty,” even though Calvin Coolidge and 
Herbert Hoover all declared war on poverty, even though Franklin 
Roosevelt said that he wanted to eliminate poverty, there are some 
essential new elements in the situation today which make it pos- 
sible for all of us actually to eliminate poverty in the fifty states. 

First of all, we have a national commitment to eliminate pov- 
erty. For the first time in the history of our country we have such a 
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commitment. Congress has joined with the Executive, not in a one- 
shot program, not in a program restricted exclusively to the legis- 
lation over which I have the privilege to preside, but a commit- 
ment to defeat poverty whether it takes ten new pieces of legisla- 
tion or lots more money than is now contained in the legislation. 

We now have the wealth to eliminate poverty which we never 
had in such abundance in this nation before. Indeed, some econ- 
omists have pointed out that if we just took one quarter of the 
additional gross national income per annum and transferred it to 
the poor we could eliminate financial poverty in one year. Most of 
you, and most other Americans, would not even know it was gone. 
Our gross national productivity went up in 1964 by $60 billion, 
which is much more than the total gross national product of most 
of the nations of the world. That was just the increment in our 
gross national product. A quarter of that used as transfer payments 
would eliminate financial poverty. We have the wealth; but we 
have also now the economic know-how. And we have the mobility, 
so that people can move and so that jobs in one part of the country 
can be made available to people in other parts of the country. 
These are all things which did not exist in 1916, they did not even 
exist under the administrations of Calvin Coolidge or Herbert 
Hoover or Franklin Roosevelt. They do exist today. 

Winning this war is not going to be easy. Let us have no mis- 
conceptions about that. To start with, we have to root out a lot of 
deep-seated thinking about poverty, a way of thinking which has 
produced the clichés that run all through our middle-class vocabu- 
lary. And in the summer of 1964, when he were trying to get this 
legislation passed by Congress, I think I heard every cliché in the 
English language. The cliché experts, for example, told us that no 
Southern public official would cooperate with Negro leaders in de- 
signing local antipoverty programs. Already that cliché has proved 
to have been wrong. In Huntsville, Alabama, in Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, in New Orleans, in Lafayette, Louisiana, in Chattanooga, in 
Durham, North Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, and Miami, 
Florida, and so on, white people have joined with Negro people in 
community action programs and integrated the communities for 
the first time in the history of many of those states. The cliché 
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experts told us that poor people were all lazy. They were inarticu- 
late and passive—I was even told that the poor wanted to be poor. 
That is not true. You know it. I have traveled around the United 
States quite a bit and I have traveled over the world even more 
and I have yet to find the first person who wanted to be poor. We 
were told that they were so lazy they would not respond to new 
programs if they were offered—especially teen-agers. 

What I was told about teen-agers—the beat generation, the 
hoods, the kids who were only interested in switchblades and 
stealing automobiles and handouts and mugging old ladies! I was 
told that none of them would join up in a program which offered 
them work and education and a chance to make a little bit of 
money. And so it was with some trepidation that we announced a 
new organization called the Job Corps. It was a volunteer program, 
and we did not know whether anybody would volunteer. (I have 
only recently been away from the business world and I remember 
the Edsel automobile.) That program was announced in January, 
1965. As of today, 269,000 of these teen-age “‘punks,” as they were 
called last summer, have volunteered to work, to learn, and to earn. 
It takes a lot of courage to leave the only environment that they 
know, the only home they know, to pick up their stakes, so to speak, 
and go off to a camp in the woods, which is pretty scary for a kid 
who has lived in the city; to go to a camp where Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Negroes and whites and Indians are seated alongside 
each other at meals and sleep in the same room. We were told by 
the cliché experts that that could not be done, that there would be 
race riots. We were told that no Southern governor would permit 
such a camp in his state. And so it was with a great deal of happi- 
ness that I accepted the offer of the Governor of Arkansas to dedi- 
cate the first Job Corps camp, down in Ouachita, Arkansas. Orville 
Faubus gave a tremendous speech. 

When we started Project Head Start in January for little chil- 
dren four and five years of age, we had high hopes, but no proof, 
that maybe we could get 100,000 children into that program. 
Ninety days after it was announced we issued grants to cover 350,- 
ooo children for the summer of 1965, and we shall announce more 
grants so that we will reach over 500,000 children this summer. 
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Every one of these children is desperately poor; every one of them 
has been shortchanged already by his family life, by his cultural 
environment, by the education he has not had. 

In the course of developing Project Head Start I was invited to 
speak to a joint session of the legislature in West Virginia, and then 
to a joint session of the legislature in Arkansas. I arrived in Little 
Rock on a Monday morning. I picked up the newspaper and found 
out that on Saturday, two days before I arrived, Mrs. Orville 
Faubus had invited Negro women and Negro men along with 
white men and white women to a meeting in the Executive Man- 
sion to discuss Head Start. That was the first time in the history 
of that state that anything like that had ever happened. Again the 
color bar had fallen in the face of the challenge of little children. 

These experts told us last summer that public school officials 
would not cooperate with parochial school officials: too much com- 
petition; the church-state issue. Well, they are cooperating all over 
America. They have decided that education is just as important 
as their own little hegemony, and together they can do a lot more 
than they can do separated. 

‘They told us when we started VISTA, the so-called “domestic 
Peace Corps,” that nobody would volunteer for fifty dollars a 
month, that it could not begin to compete with the glamour of the 
Peace Corps where one can go to Bangkok and Nigeria and see 
elephants in Africa, and travel to South America. Yet we have had 
more applications for VISTA in seven months than we had for the 
Peace Corps in the first twelve months of its operation. And at 
that time, I remember, everybody was astonished that materialistic, 
hard-bitten, cynical Americans would work for nothing. They were 
astonished at the number who responded. Today in the VISTA 
program we have more volunteers than we had in the Peace Corps, 
and the Peace Corps has more than it had last year. 

And finally they said that we were not really interested in the 
involvement of the poor. And again they have been wrong. 

Communities throughout this country have not received money 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity until the poor were ac- 
tively involved or it was clearly shown that they would imme- 
diately become involved. We have not just involved them in the 
planning, where limited numbers are involved—say ten to a city— 
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we have also involved them in education. We have given grants to 
Yeshiva University, the Manhattan Community College in New 
York, the University of Georgia, the Council of Southern Moun- 
tains in Berea, Kentucky, to Syracuse University, to go out and 
select youngsters and some oldsters from among the ranks of the 
poor themselves and then to bring them to colleges, for education 
to prepare them to be community action experts in their own 
communities. This has not been done before by a national agency. 
In addition to educating the poor and putting them on boards and 
planning committees, we have also given them jobs. By June go of 
this year there will be not less than 50,000 poor people, identifiable 
poor people, at work on jobs which did not exist even six months 
ago. 

These statistics do not begin to tell the whole story. We have 
found out that the processes we set in motion are at least as impor- 
tant as the direct results. I got on a private plane in Kankakee, Illi- 
nois, after giving a speech there about a month ago. A man got on 
the plane with me and said that he just wanted to hop a ride up to 
Chicago because he wanted to talk with me on the way to the city. 
He introduced himself as the president of a savings and loan associ- 
ation in Kankakee. A registered, ardent Republican, he had been 
chosen as the head of the community action program in Kankakee. 
He had been working on it for a month, and he reported that there 
was more talk and cooperation, more discussion among elements 
of the Kankakee community than ever before in the history of 
that town; that Negro leaders who had never seen the president of 
that bank were talking to him; that people on welfare who had 
never seen the president of the bank were talking to him; and that 
everyone of these groups—the religious school people and the pub- 
lic school people; the rich people and the poor people—were profit- 
ing from this experience—and it was not costing the taxpayers a 
cent. That sort of thing is going on in thousands of American com- 
munities, at no expense to anybody. Hundreds of thousands of 
community leaders across America are focusing upon the prob- 
lems of poverty more than they ever have in their lives. 

Out in Oregon we opened up a Job Corps camp at the Tongue 
Point Naval Air Station close to the University of Oregon, which 
became the principal contractor. Arthur Flemming who used to be 
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head of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is the 
president of the university. He told me that every week at least, he 
goes to Tongue Point to see the students, to observe how the affairs 
of the station are progressing, and to talk to the teachers who are 
there to develop new ways to reach these particular kids. Who 
could have paid for Arthur Flemming to do that? You couldn’t. He 
did it because he was interested, and there are literally dozens and 
dozens and dozens of men like him—and women—all across 
America. 

The attitudes we affect, the concerns we generate, the myths 
that we destroy, are at least as important as the number of salaries 
we pay, directly or indirectly. 

A professor of sociology from Dillard University told me that 
in New Orleans as a result of Project Head Start, the white school 
system, if I can use that phrase, for the first time was coming face 
to face with the problem of integrating faculties—because this 
summer in Project Head Start they will integrate faculties, and the 
result will be felt through the whole educational community of 
New Orleans and right on into the academic year that begins in 
September. He said it was the single biggest step in the fight for 
integration in New Orleans. We did not pick that out as a part of 
the war on poverty. We did not pay anything for it. What we did 
do was to release the energy, the good will, and the spiritual vigor 
of our people so that they could do these things for themselves. 

When all is said and done what the war on poverty will have 
achieved, I think, is to have gained for all of us as a nation an appre- 
ciation of those words attributed to St. Vincent de Paul, when that 
famous apostle to the poor said: “Before you go out and help the 
poor, you must first beg their pardon.” For all of us, you, I, every- 
body in America, share in the responsibility that 35,000,000 of our 
fellow citizens are living today in abject poverty. That is really 
what the war against poverty is all about. 


The Law and Family Relationships 


by WILLIAM PINCUS 


jeer IN AND OF ITSELF, cannot extend the wisdom of 
man. Nor can it fail to mirror his ignorance and prejudice. What is 
true of law in general is true, or course, of law in regard to family 
relationships. ‘Therefore, the limitations of law in family relation- 
ships are basically the same as the limitations of law in regard to all 
other human relationships. The law will only reflect our wisdom 
if we have it; our morality as we choose to display it; and our ac- 
tions as we embody them in legal statutes (using “‘statutes’’ in its 
broadest significance). 

A few examples in the field of so-called “family law’ will suffice 
to show the kinds of limitations inherent in law. Our general con- 
cept of responsibility is revealed in laws which require a husband 
to support his wife and children. Yet, for many, many fathers this 
very responsibility becomes an intolerable burden. The phenome- 
non of runaway husbands is extremely common and so are the 
crumbling and loose family structures which are part of the same 
picture. ‘The same man whose disappearance helps to undermine 
one family situation may be found in another and even looser 
family situation already providing the foundation for additional 
family problems. A brief allusion to the recent uproar about mid- 
night searches in connection with welfare payments is also in order 
because they too illustrate the limitations of law. Both kinds of 
statutes fail—one, to make a responsible father out of an irre- 
sponsible one; the second, to keep man and woman apart even 
though the economic penalties for their being together may be 
drastic. 

In the area of parent and child, we find youngsters who come 
before social agencies and courts labeled as “children in need of 
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supervision” or as “abused children.” There is no shortage of 
statutes to cover these problems, but the statutes have not solved 
the problems. 

Federal and state statutes utilized the image of the stable family 
unit in another respect. It was assumed that a parent, or at least a 
mother, would care for a dependent child if public moneys replaced 
the funds formerly provided by the breadwinner who had disap- 
peared or died. Thus the Aid to Dependent Children program was 
inaugurated. The sorry spectacle that greets us all-too-frequently, 
however, is the mother who draws payments but fails to use them 
for the benefit of the child. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony—at least up to now—is the redtioet 
ment of the family or juvenile court itself. Yet I suppose that this 
instrumentality of law standing in the place of the parent should be 
expected to suffer from some of the infirmities that the family and 
parent display. We now find that the beautifully clear and simple 
concept that an all-wise and all-beneficent court should be re- 
sponsible for the welfare of a juvenile has its own limitations. At 
least in New York State a “law guardian’’—in reality a public 
defender—is found to be necessary, whether or not the process is 
frankly labeled “advocacy,” to protect the rights of the child against 
a benevolent despot on the bench. And the movement for defender 
services in juvenile courts is growing rapidly. 

The laws of divorce are certainly a primary element in family 
relationships. We all know that the confusion is society’s mind as 
to what to do about divorce and the attendant factors is evident in 
laws which fall far short of providing an adequate solution. First 
of all, one has to be able to afford a divorce and the subsequent cost 
of new family relationships. Yet, if one can afford a divorce, he can 
no doubt circumvent the legal restrictions on divorce by evading 
them, or conspiring to evade them, by moving from one jurisdic- 
tion to another in search of a friendly judicial tribunal. 

These examples illustrate some of the limitations of law. They 
also suggest that the limitations are greater in respect to the prob- 
lems of those who are economically at the lower end of the scale 
than they are for the more fortunate in our society. I am not sug- 
gesting that the laws be changed in a substantive way with regard 
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to the family problems of middle- and lower-income groups. I 
would not know what such changes ought to be. However, if we 
examine further into the nature of law we can see where improve- 
ments can be made in the administration of justice, thereby giving 
people a fuller participation in such administration and helping 
to contribute to better family relationships. 

One way of looking at law is to see it as composed of three 
different parts. First is the substantive content of the law. This 
comprises the rules, the regulations that the law lays down. The 
second part of the law is its enactment, its coming into being as a 
rule of law. In large measure the enactment of legislation is a 
political problem. In some measure, however, the making of laws 
and rules does come out of the administration of man’s affairs. 

The third part of the law can be called the “administration of 
justice.” By this I mean both the administration of the law—how 
the law in practice operates—and, more broadly, the administra- 
tion of justice—how the law ought to operate in its impact on the 
day-to-day lives of ordinary human beings. If we can improve this 
third aspect, and I think we can, we shall be improving the law’s 
contribution to family relationships. Needless to say, the wisdom 
and political impulse for improvement of the first two parts of the 
law would then also be forthcoming for better rules and for their 
enactment. 

What I shall say can be supported psychologically by recent 
developments in behavioral science which suggest that the lessening 
of alienation and the encouragement of fuller participation in the 
processes of society would result in a healthier body politic. How- 
ever, I prefer to make my statement on this simple basis which 
applies nowhere with as much force as in the area of family rela- 
tionships: the quality of a society and the health of the day-to-day 
life of the people, including family relationships, depend on the 
dispensation of justice to all in equal measure so far as possible. 

In that extremely tightly written document known as the Old 
Testament, words are at a premium. Yet, one of the rare occasions 
on which a word is repeated is when that document deals with 
justice and says, ‘Justice, justice, thou shall do justice.” The 
prophets too were in the main concerned with the doing of justice. 
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There is something still remaining to be done in the way of doing 
justice. ; 

Today we use a different terminology although we are still 
dealing with the same concept. The Supreme Court in the Gideon 
case and in others like it has been concerned with justice in 
criminal matters, through providing adequate legal services, in- 
cluding counsel, to an accused person who otherwise must forego 
them. In 1964 similar attention has been focused on the need for 
providing legal services in noncriminal matters to those who can- 
not afford them. I submit that family law, per se, especially broadly 
perceived, provides perhaps the most fertile ground for develop- 
ments leading toward better legal services, and the consequent 
strengthening of family relationships through the better adminis- 
tration of justice. 

What are some of the developments already taking place, or on 
the horizon, and where should we go from here? First, we should 
have a fuller understanding of what has been happening. Second, 
it is necessary to have some idea of the results we would like to see 
from these developments in terms of new institutional arrange- 
ments for criminal justice for all. 

The most important developments of the last year have been: 

1. The active intervention of the Government in regard to the 
extension of legal services 

2. The acknowledgement by the American Bar Association that 
legal services are not evenly distributed in the American society. 

The offer of the organized bar, under the leadership of Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., to cooperate with the Government in providing better 
legal services was taken up immediately by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). 

The Government’s act of intervention took two forms. First, 
there was a conference on the extension of legal services to the 
poor, held in Washington in November, 1964, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Both 
social workers and lawyers were heavily represented. The papers 
have been published,! and they afford an excellent summary of 


1The Extension of Legal Services to the Poor (Washington, D.C.: Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1964). 
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some of the problems of the poor in regard to legal services. A 
cursory reading will reveal that family problems figure heavily. 

The second intervention by the Government has taken place 
only this year, when the OEO made some initial grants for neigh- 
borhood law offices to extend legal services to the poor. A series of 
guidelines has been set forth by the OEO for those who prepare 
additional proposals in this area, which implies that more grants 
will be made. 

The intervention by the Government and the ready cooperation 
of the leadership of the American bar are indications of one central, 
important fact which needs to be articulated clearly if we are to 
understand where we are heading and where we should be head- 
ing. That fact is that private charity alone cannot provide or 
sustain adequate legal services for those who can afford to pay no 
fees at all, or only a modest fee below the level required for 
decent services. = 

Since the nineteenth century the legal aid movement has at- 
tempted to provide legal services for the indigent. Although public 
funds have provided some support for local activities, legal aid 
traditionally has been supported by private charitable donations 
from the bar and from the public. The result has been a special 
system of legal services for the poor with all the inadequacies that 
inevitably result when any system of services is especially estab- 
lished for the poor. 

Let me stress that this has not been the fault of legal aid as an 
organized movement. Until 1964, when it became fashionable to 
try to help the poor again, legal aid had been the only national 
organized movement concerned with providing legal services to the 
poor. Its inadequacies have stemmed from the failure of society to 
provide the support needed for decent services. No doubt, being 
forced to live under the special circumstances dictated by society’s 
neglect and the minimal subsistence provided by private charity 
conditioned the outlook of legal aid in regard to its capabilities. 

It would behoove the critics of legal aid, who are now rushing to 
attack that movement so that they can obtain easily available gov- 
ernment funds, to pay attention to certain facts and to refrain from 
using them to undermine a pioneering, socially useful service. 
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The lack of financial resources has resulted in extremely low 
salaries, not comparable at all with those that prevail in private 
law offices. The recruitment possibilities have thus been low, and 
turnover has been inordinately high. In the absence of adequate 
support, full-time services could not be provided in many com- 
munities. Too often only voluntary services have been available, 
and a full range of services has not been possible. Moreover, lack 
of funds has made it impossible in most communities to establish 
neighborhood offices near the homes of those who need the services 
but who, in the sociological jargon, may be too “alienated’’ or 
“intimidated” to come downtown. 

Depending on handouts, legal aid has had to operate at times so 
as not to antagonize certain mores in more than one community, 
especially as they applied to the poor. This has weighed extremely 
heavily in the field of family relationships, where the affluent are 
all too often inclined to look down their noses at the difficulties of 
the less fortunate. Occasionally, in fact, legal aid lawyers. have not 
been able to attack with the full freedom of the adversary process 
certain powerful private and public institutions. 

The long experience of legal aid illustrates the weakness of the 
charitable approach to the enforcement of human rights and the 
achievement of justice. It is these experiences which are serving as 
guidelines to those who are now concerned with providing better 
services. However, it is unfortunate that the new crusade appears 
too often to be a crusade against the inadequacies of poorly 
financed private legal aid rather than a positive program with a 
vision of improved legal services for all, including more support 
to legal aid. 

We should all welcome the new interest in better legal services 
and, consequently, better justice because of governmental interest 
in this matter. One thing urgently needed in our society has 
already been accomplished. The idea that charity should be the 
basis for enforcing legal rights has been wiped out. This, in itself, 
is a great accomplishment. But, if we stop here without gaining 
more understanding of what is needed, we shall have missed an 
important opportunity for social progress. © 

It will not be enough to construct just another system of legal 
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services for the poor. In fact, to do so might fasten a mark of in- 
feriority on those services. We must reject the notion of “separate 
but equal” facilities in the area of legal services. There is no such 
thing as separate but equal when it comes to social services. We 
cannot have equal legal services and equal justice in America so 
long as one citizen has to go to a special type of institution for his 
legal services while another citizen has access to a private 
practitioner. 

This is the great weakness of the present effort to extend legal 
services to the poor. We shall succeed in providing more legal 
services, but if we persist in creating separate institutions for the 
poor, we shall not succeed in providing more equal justice for the 
poor. 

In expanding legal services for the less fortunate members of 
society, we must stress integration of those services into the body of 
other legal institutions and services. We are beginning to awaken 
the conscience of America to the importance of justice through the 
present emphasis on legal services for the poor. But this new 
interest should be turned to the more inclusive end of greater 
justice for everyone, including the poor. 

Our experience in education and in health services should be 
instructive. The great hope for improving education for the lower 
classes and for minority groups lies in the fact that most people are 
involved in the same system of public education. Wherever there 
is a negative factor in the educational situation, inevitably it tends 
to show up in a move for separate facilities for the children of those 
who are better off economically. This may take the form of a flight 
to the suburbs and a separate public educational system. Or it may 
take the form of a flight to private education in the city. Thus the 
challenge is that of providing adequate public education for all 
before secession of the affluent creates separate systems out of one. 

The history of medical services is also relevant. Only thirty years 
ago poor and low-income families relied on the voluntary services 
of doctors in clinics, and occasionally in their offices, either at low 
fees or with no fees at all. There was a fable abroad at that time, 
still believed by some, that this procedure resulted in good free 
medical services for those who could not afford to pay. But many 
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people knew better. A movement for group medical services and 
group medical insurance arose and spread until today it is generally 
accepted. Few will argue that this change has not provided a higher 
level of medical service for the American people. The involvement 
of most of the American population in securing better medical 
services through group plans has eliminated the stigma of charity. 
We now accept the fact that good medical service is a right and not 
a privilege. More people avail themselves of medical care more 
often, with benefit to the health of the population. The practice of 
medicine itself has reached a higher level of proficiency and ex- 
pertise because of the widespread interest and support of the 
population, and because of the greater economic resources made 
available through such participation. Our insured citizens, 
whether rich, poor, or in-between, can call upon the same medical 
skills and facilities. 

We now confront the irony that although the low-income earner 
is very often protected under some group medical plan, he has no 
access to adequate legal services to protect his legal rights. The 
matter of offering the same kind of access to legal services as we 
have provided in the field of medical care should be the foremost 
preoccupation of those who are concerned with justice, including 
justice for the poor. 

Certain developments suggest clearly the direction we should 
take to involve more than just the so-called “poor.” A number of 
labor unions and other groups have made available legal services 
of a kind to their members for certain special purposes. One which 
has received considerable attention because of a recent Supreme 
Court decision is the railroad brotherhoods’ practice of refer- 
ring their members to certain lawyers to handle employee com- 
pensation cases. The Supreme Court has given its blessing to these 
group legal services plans, saying that such efforts are protected by 
the United States Constitution. Other unions for years have helped 
their members with such matters as social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation claims. An interesting example of union 
assistance can be found in the program of the Hotel Trades 
Council in New York City which gives its members assistance 
mainly in landlord and tenant problems and in wage attachment 
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proceedings. That union maintains four neighborhood service 
councils in four different areas of the city. Members of the union, 
as a matter of right and not of charity, usually take their problems 
to their neighborhood service council. If their legal problems fall 
within certain areas, the members then receive assistance. 

One group in the organized bar, the Committee on Group Legal 
Services of the California State Bar, has moved out ahead of 
everyone else. In a historical report which I commend to you for 
reading, the Committee examines the history of group legal 
services (and group medical services in part) and recommends that 
the State Bar amend its rules so that it will meet the need which 
group-type legal services might meet. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the California report are highly significant: 


It is probably redundant to state that the primary function of the 
legal profession is to provide legal services. This Committee thinks the 
statement merits emphasis, for the Committee believes that this func- 
tion carries a concomitant duty to assure that the public needs for legal 
services are met. We think it an obligation of the organized bar to 
ascertain whether this need is being fulfilled and, if not, to devise or 
approve methods by which it may be met... 

... given the unfulfilled need for legal services in California, the 
rise, both past and anticipated, in the supplying of these services 
through group-type plans, and the present lack of feasible alternatives, 
we believe that it is in the public interest that the State Bar of Calli- 
fornia meet the need which this demand for group-type legal services 
reflects. We recommend that the Rules of Professional Conduct of the 
State Bar should be amended accordingly .. . 

If, then, our following basic recommendations are approved for im- 
plementation, we recommend that these restrictions on group-type 
legal service plans be vigorously enforced: 

1. Any group which undertakes to provide legal services for its 
members shall have bona fide purposes other than the provision of 
legal services; it shall not be organized solely or primarily for this 
purpose 

2. There shall be no group control over the attorney selected by the 
group in areas usually reserved for the attorney or the client 
_ 3. There must be no kick-backs, direct or indirect, between any 
attorney and an organization which conducts a group-type legal service 

lan 
Z 4. There must be scrupulous observance of all rules prohibiting 
representation of conflicting interest 
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5. In any arrangement whereby an attorney is recommended or 
selected by a group to represent’its members, the following restrictions 
upon advertising shall control 

a) Availability of legal services, but not the name of the attorneys, 
may be used in a dignified manner in soliciting membership in the 
SOUR 

b) The name, address and qualifications of each recommended attor- 
ney may be announced in a dignified manner to members of the group 
only. 

These restrictions are neither startling nor particularly novel. Their 
significance, however, is the consequence of our substantive proposals. 

According to N.A.A.C.P. v. Button and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen v. Commonwealth of Virginia, certain types of non-profit 
associations, such as the N.A.A.C.P. and unions, are constitutionally 
protected in at least their efforts to refer their members to designated 
lawyers for legal problems of common interest or frequency to the 
members of the group, i.e., where those problems arise out of the com- 
mon bonds which have brought them into the same organization. Our 
first conclusions, therefore, on this point are: 

1. Such groups may actively attempt to channel legal problems of 
their members to certain designated attorneys if the legal problems are 
of a type that are common to all or most members of the group. 

2. Conversely, an attorney may be permitted to enter an “arrange- 
ment’ with such groups stating the terms on which he agrees to accept 
employment from members of the group, where the attorneys are paid 
by the individual members, if the legal problems are of a type that are 
common to all or most members of the group. 

This conclusion probably does no more than restate the holdings 
of Button and BRT. We do not, however, rely solely upon the mandate 
of the Constitution. We are persuaded that such arrangements are in 
the public interest; that they provide vehicles by which members of the 
public can be enabled to make intelligent choices of attorneys, to be- 
come aware of the availability of attorneys for their legal problems and 
to become aware that they have legal recourse or remedies in particular 
situations .. . 

... We have attempted to approach the problem, not from the stand- 
point of what the courts will require, but what we perceive the public 
interest requires. 

With the public interest as our polestar, we have found no persua- 
sive reasons or argument to confine group legal service plans to the 
limitations set forth above. 

1. We see no basis for limiting the nature of the association to par- 
ticular types of non-profit associations or even to non-profit associations 
in general. Difficulties of definition and line-drawing apart, no sub- 
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stantial reason appears to justify a discrimination among the types of 
groups which might be utilized to provide legal services to their mem- 
bers. Labor unions and trade associations are illustrations of organiza- 
tions which might provide effective vehicles for obtaining legal services 
for their members, whose non-profit status seems irrelevant to the prob- 
lem at hand. Thus, we would impose no limitations with respect to 
the nature of the organization. 

2. Another limitation which merits discussion is the possibility that 
the legal services provided be limited to those of “common interest” to 
the members of the group. Although such a limitation has superficial 
appeal, it ignores the basic consideration which underlies our recom- 
mendations: the need of the public for legal services. If members of the 
public can receive legal assistance in matters which affect them, of 
whatever nature they may be, through referrals by their associations, 
we see no reason to limit the kinds of legal services to matters of ‘‘com- 
mon interest,” if indeed, this phrase is susceptible of intelligible defini- 
tion and limitation. 

3. Finally, we see no reason why the association should not be per- 
mitted to pay the attorneys’ fees. This in fact was the case in N.A.A.C.P. 
v. Button; it has been the case in a number of plans we have discussed. 
It is of course the basis of the insurance policy. It bears repeating that 
one function of the group legal service plans is to reduce the cost of 
legal services to individual members. In some cases, this may be done 
by employer or employee contributions, in others by members’ dues. 
In any event, to prohibit the payment of lawyers’ fees by the organiza- 
tion we think would undesirably constrict, without attending benefit, 
one of the possible ways to making legal services available to members 
of the public .. 


This report is on the frontier. It points to the crucial need of 
involving more of the American population in the problem of legal 
services and justice. Those who are interested in family law and 
family relationships should be able to perceive the possibilities in 
group legal services. The extension of group legal services would 
bring many more Americans into participating more fully in the 
administration of justice. It would provide more of an economic 
base for the better practice of law. It would stimulate more im- 
provement in the administration of justice for all because of the 
involvement of more wage earners and not just the so-called 
“poor.” It would spread the benefits of representation under our 
adversary system through more independent advocacy of the 


2 Journal of the State Bar of California, XXXIX (1964), 722-26. 
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rights of middle- and lower-income families by members of the 
practicing bar. 

In conclusion, therefore, I suggest that we concentrate on the 
following: 

1. There should be one system of legal services and justice for 
all rather than separate systems. This does not mean that financing 
cannot flow from separate sources. Public funds will be necessary, 
and private funds should be contributed in larger amounts, par- 
ticularly if the group legal services possibilities are exploited. 

2. Additional legal services supported by such programs as the 
antipoverty program should be integrated with existing institutions 
so that a large separate system of services for the poor is avoided. 
In this connection, special attention should be given to using the 
experience and expertise of the legal aid organizations. ‘The great- 
est role of legal aid in the future should be in the educational 
area. Instead of setting up separate neighborhood law offices 
financed by antipoverty funds, such law offices should be made part 
of the operation of law schools, either on the premises or through 
an extension of the school activity into the clinical and teaching 
potential of the expanded legal services program made possible 
through neighborhood law offices. It is this type of clinical activity 
which should become the primary concern of legal aid in the 
future. 

In effect, legal aid could be encouraged with the assistance of 
private and public funds to undertake the organization of the legal 
analogy of the teaching hospital so far as law schools are concerned. 
This is where the full-time clinical teacher and practitioner has his 
place. He should be both practitioner and teacher, and not just 
practitioner alone on the payroll of a legal aid office. If we are to 
have a single system of justice, then legal aid offices must become 
teaching clinics and not remain parts of a separate system of justice 
for the poor. 

Similarly, such a teaching role could be extended to include 
continuing legal education for practitioners on those problems of 
the law in which experience in the teaching clinics yields worth- 
while teaching material. 

Finally, and particularly during a transition period which may 
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be rather lengthy, the legal aid office, in addition to expanding its 
own staff, should concentrate on contractual arrangements with 
private practitioners in order to involve more practitioners and in 
order to make their services more available to wider segments of 
the population. 

The new public moneys for more legal services should be used 
for these innovative purposes, which would serve to create the new 
institutions needed to provide better justice in the future. These 
new directions should be substituted for the present ones which 
merely serve to reinforce the separate system of justice for the poor. 

3. Most important, support and encouragement should be given 
to group legal services. ‘This is the way to involve more persons in 
the extension of legal services and of justice on the basis of right 
instead of charity. Labor unions are probably in a strategic position 
to pioneer such services. However, there is no reason why other 
voluntary associations should not engage in similar efforts. 

I commend these possibilities and, indeed, these necessities to 
the profession of social work. I hope that social workers will make 
them a part of their professional concern. The practice of the law 
is the professional concern of the lawyer. The doing of justice is 
everyone’s concern. 


The Legal Renaissance 
in the Fuvenile Court 


by ORMAN W. KETCHAM 


Line ALL CHANGES THAT SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECT our insti- 
tutions, the reintroduction of lawyers into our juvenile courts is 
upsetting to some professionals. In consequence, simple misinfor- 
mation, malicious distortions, cries of havoc, and constructive 
criticisms all abound. What is happening, however—and, more 
important, what is likely to occur in the next decade—is a most 
logical development of the philosophy of individualized justice 
upon which the juvenile court movement is founded. It is my 
sincere belief that not only will the presence of lawyers in juvenile 
courts provide better juvenile justice, but there will be significant 
interaction upon the legal and social work professions and the 
juvenile court itself which will work profound social changes in 
many areas where youth and authority are now in conflict. 

Nineteenth-century morality and individualism called for people 
to redeem themselves from original sin by good works—chiefly in 
the factories of the high priests of this laissez-faire religion. One 
who failed to work or who chose to break the law was sinful and 
was taught the error of his ways by incarceration and hard labor as 
an example to others. Those early, imaginative reformers who 
created the first juvenile courts in America were convinced that 
children should not be dealt with in criminal courts that had 
such a philosophy. In addition to rejecting such penal concepts, the 
juvenile court idea was also a growing realization that an indi- 
vidual—especially a child—is not entirely ‘‘master of his own 
soul and destiny.” 

Like many of the best things in life, these new social ideas were 
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sound when taken in moderation. The first Illinois Juvenile Court 
statute, drafted by the Cook County Bar Association in close 
collaboration with the great ladies of social reform, sought to 
establish a balance between law and sociology. An early appellate 
opinion commented: 


The Juvenile Court law is of such vast importance to the state and 
society that it seems to us it should be administered by those who are 
learned in the law and versed in the rules of procedure, to the end that 
the beneficent purposes of the law may be made effective and individ- 
ual rights respected. Care must be exercised both in the selection of a 
judge and in the administration of the law.1 


Judge Mack in 1909 laid great stress upon the legal aspect when he 
made this recommendation concerning the judiciary of these new 
courts: 


Because of the extent of his jurisdiction and the tremendous responsi- 
bility that it entails, it is, in the judgment of the writer, absolutely 
essential that [the juvenile court judge] be a trained lawyer thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrine that ours is a “government of laws and not 
of men.” 2 


Soon, like the prairie fires of the first decade of this century, the 
juvenile court movement swept over America. In the exuberant 
belief that court-ordered social service was the answer to all the ills 
of youth, law was forgotten, and lawyers were summarily dismissed 
from the hallowed halls of the children’s court to assure that salva- 
tion, lilac scent, and the social work supervisor would reign su- 
preme. Listen to the full-throated articulation of the nonlegal 
principle of the juvenile court at its zenith: 


[The Juvenile Court Act] is not for the punishment of offenders but 
for the salvation of children . . . whose salvation may become the duty 
of the state. ... No child . . . is excluded from its beneficent provisions. 
Its protecting arm is for all .. . who may need its protection. ... 

To save a child from becoming a criminal, or from continuing in a 
career of crime ... the Legislature surely may provide for the salvation 
of such a child .. . by bringing it into one of the courts without any 
process at all, for the purpose of subjecting it to the state’s guardian- 
ship and protection. . . . [The] state, when compelled, as parens patriae, 


1 Mill v. Brown, 88 Pac. 609 (1907). 
2 Julian W. Mack, “Che Juvenile Court,” Harvard Law Review, XXIII (1910), 119. 
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to take the place of the father . . . [is not] required to adopt any process 
as a means of placing its hand upon the child to lead it into one of its 
courts. When the child gets there, and the court, with the power to 
save it, determines on its salvation, and not its punishment, it is imma- 
terial how it got there.’ 


The repetition of such magic words as “salvation” and “pro- 
tection” was apparently done by the “opinion writer-cwm-revival- 
ist’ either for emphasis or to reassure himself of his own beliefs. 

By the Second World War, the juvenile court had become so 
much identified with social work that it was not even listed in the 
telephone book under “judiciary” or “courts” but under “social 
agencies.” In addition, the jurisdiction of the juvenile court had 
steadily expanded. Misdemeanors committed by children up to 
fourteen or sixteen years of age had been the extent of its original 
criminal jurisdiction. This was generally broadened and extended 
to cover all law violations committed prior to the eighteenth birth- 
day. Other responsibilities were added, including support orders 
for broken families, traffic violations, adoptions, the determination 
of the paternity of children born out of wedlock, and termination 
of parental rights. It also became fashionable—as well as satisfying 
to the judge’s ego—to apply therapeutic and preventive measures 
to the predelinquents. 

After the war, somehow, the bubble burst. A bumper crop of 
babies initiated a population explosion. Delinquency statistics 
started to climb and have not come down yet. A more sophisticated 
public did not accept without question the principles of ‘Father 
knows best” and salvation. And, most importantly to my point, the 
legal fraternity and the appellate courts began having second 
thoughts about the lack of legal procedure and due process of law 
in the juvenile courts. The pendulum swung back—slowly at first 
and then with increasing speed. The legal renaissance in the 
juvenile courts was under way. 

By the decade of the fifties a chorus of voices was challenging 
both the constitutional right and the social wisdom of operating 
juvenile courts largely outside the ordinary legal process. In 1950, 
the University of Pittsburgh Law Review published an attack 


8 Commonwealth v. Fisher, 213 Pa. St. 48, 62 Atl. 198 (1905). 
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under the title “Juvenile Justice: Treatment or Travesty?” * The 
Civil Liberties Record of the Philadelphia American Civil Liber- 
ties Union criticized juvenile court procedure in 1956 under the 
title “We Need Not Deny Justice to Our Children,” and Harper’s 
printed in 1958 an exposé of the juvenile courts, “What Nobody 
Knows about Juvenile Delinquency.” One of the cruelest blows of 
all was dealt by a California jurist. In re Contreras contains the 
following words of sacrilege: 


While the juvenile court law provides that adjudication of a minor 
to be a ward of the court shall not be deemed to be a conviction of a 
crime, nevertheless, for all practical purposes, this is a legal fiction, 
presenting a challenge to credulity and doing violence to reason. Courts 
cannot and will not shut their eyes and ears to everyday contemporary 
happenings. .. . True, the design of the Juvenile Court Act is intended 
to be salutary, and every effort should be made to further its legitimate 
purpose, but never should it be made an instrument for the denial to 
a minor of a constitutional right or of a guarantee afforded by law to 
an adult.® 


In 1955, a Federal judge in the District of Columbia said: 


... the only possible reason for the Juvenile Court Act was to afford 
the juvenile safeguards in addition to those he already possessed. The 
legislative intent was to enlarge, not to diminish these protections. . . . 
[It was] never intended that the child be barred from the protection 
of the Federal Constitution, but rather intended, out of charitable 
considerations for the child’s welfare, that an additional protection be 
granted to the child. . . . [Due] process in the Juvenile Court requires 
that the child be advised that he is entitled to the effective assistance of 
counsel, and this is so even though the Juvenile Court in making dis- 
positions of delinquent children is not a criminal court.® 


Finally, in 1956, the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia—the highest ranking court in the land after 
the Supreme Court of the United States—ordered the return of 
legal counsel to the juvenile courts of our land with these words: 


The “right to be heard” when personal liberty is at stake requires the 
effective assistance of counsel in a juvenile court quite as much as it 


4Fred E. Ellrod, Jr., and Dan H. Melaney, “Juvenile Justice: Treatment or Trav- 
esty,” University of Pittsburgh Law Review, XI (1950), 277-87. 

5 109 Cal. App. 787, 241 P. 2d 631 (1952). 

8 In re Poff, 135 F. Supp. 224 (D.C.D.C, 1955). 
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does in a criminal court. .. . Our concern for the fair administration 
of justice impels us to hold that, in this and in similar cases in the 
future, the juvenile must be advised that he has a right to engage 
counsel or to have counsel named on his behalf.” 


In the nine years since the Shioutakon decision, both state and 
Federal appellate courts have repeatedly followed this reasoning. 
Sometimes relying upon the constitutional right of due process of 
law, sometimes upon statutory interpretation, and often falling 
back upon fundamental principles of equity and justice, there has 
been general insistence that the right to counsel be provided for 
juveniles appearing on delinquency charges. (In neglect proceed- 
ings and certain other aspects of juvenile court jurisdiction, the 
directives of appellate courts have been less clear.) 

As lawyers reappeared in juvenile courts, the debate has swelled 
and echoed through the law journals, the standard-setting agencies, 
the conferences of judges and social workers, and the courts them- 
selves. Professor Monrad Paulsen, of Columbia University, places 
great emphasis on the new Federal decisions asserting a right to 
counsel in juvenile proceedings in a milestone article: “The need 
for any intervention by the government into the life of a child 
ought to be clearly demonstrated in a fair proceeding wherein the 
legal rights of the child are protected.” ® 

The sixth edition of the Standard Juvenile Court Act, promul- 
gated by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Children’s Bureau and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, in 1959 recommended the 
following statutory language to assure legal representation for 
juveniles: 


As soon as practicable after the filing of a petition, and prior to the 
start of a hearing, the court shall inform the parents, guardian, or cus- 
todian, and the child when it is appropriate to do so, that they have a 
right to be represented by counsel at every stage of the proceeding. If 
any of them requests it but is found by the court to be financially un- 
able to employ counsel, counsel shall be appointed by the court... .° 

7 Shioutakon v. United States, 236 F. 2d 666, 98 U.S. App. D.C. 371(1956). 

8 Monrad G. Paulsen, “Fairness to the Juvenile Offender,” Minnesota Law Review, 


XLI (1957), 569. 
® The Standard Juvenile Court Act (6th ed.), Art. V, Sec. 19 (New York: National 
Probation and Parole Association, 1959). 
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Judge Eastman, who founded the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges in 1937 and guided the Cleveland Juvenile Court for 
more than a quarter of a century, spoke for the juvenile court 
judiciary in 1959: 


The judge should insist that persons appearing in the juvenile court 
are entitled to the advice of counsel. He should see to it that children 
and their parents know their rights in this matter. He does not dis- 
charge his responsibility merely by not denying the right to counsel. 
He must point it out to those who are confused or too ignorant to 
know of it.10 


The Advisory Council of Judges to the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency added its powerful voice to the debate by assert- 
ing not only that a child has a right to counsel but that there is 
such a positive benefit to be gained by having an attorney represent 
a juvenile that a judge should often assign counsel where the 
juvenile has none.1? 


In California, after sifting a mass of data prepared by a well- 
trained staff, conducting surveys and making independent in- 
quiries, a Governor’s Special Study Commission on Juvenile 
Justice recommended a complete revision of the California statutes 
pertaining to children so as to reestablish legal procedures and 
assure a return of lawyers to juvenile courts. As a result, in 1962, 
the California Juvenile Court Act was passed with a provision 
assuring the right to counsel and providing the mechanism for 
assignment of counsel to those in need of such help.?” 

Meanwhile, on the opposite side of the country (shortly after it 
learned from the 1960 census that it had been supplanted by 
California as the most populous state), New York went even further 
in its brand-new, state-wide Family Court Act. The New York 
legislature made an express finding that “‘counsel is often in- 
dispensable to a practical realization of due process of law and 
may be helpful in making reasoned determinations of fact and 


10 Harry L. Eastman, “The Juvenile Court Judge’s Job,” NPPA Journal, V (1959), 
416. 

Procedure and Evidence in Juvenile Courts (New York: National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 1962). 

12 California Juvenile Court Law, § 634, Stats 1961, Ch. 1761. 
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proper orders of disposition.” 18 Its new statute not only requires 
that juveniles be advised of the right to counsel, but places an 
affirmative duty upon the court to provide legal counsel. To make 
this possible, New York has appropriated millions of dollars to 
engage and pay attorneys to represent children. The New York 
law guardian system is one of the most far-reaching legal assistance 
programs known today and provides legal representation for the 
majority of juveniles who appear before the courts of that state. 

Not even the stanchest supporters of the right to counsel for 
juveniles claim that it provides a panacea for all the problems of 
delinquency and neglect. Lawyers are not trained in broad gen- 
eralities; they learn by the case method. Law is not prone to 
propose broad solutions for social evils; it seeks justice for each 
individual according to his deserving. In the sense that each 
juvenile’s case is its own special problem, the legal renaissance has 
not reduced the number of problems in juvenile court; it has 
individualized and thus multiplied them. 


The proper role of the lawyer . . . will have to be forged in the crucible 
of actual experience and in a long range process of adaptation and 
accommodation which must inevitably occur between the lawyer, the 
social and diagnostic services which are attached to or utilized by the 
court and the court itself.14 


As experience has mounted, it is clear that the function of an 
attorney in a juvenile court is different in both kind and degree 
from that in the ordinary trial practice of lawyers. No one wants 
to develop a juvenile version of the criminal “mouthpiece.” To 
study this aspect of the problem, the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, with the cooperation of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the National Legal Aid and Defenders Association, in 
Chicago in February, 1964, convened a nationwide conference on 
the role of the lawyer in juvenile court. A number of points of 
consensus resulted. 

It was agreed that the old dichotomy between civil and criminal 
proceedings was hampering a rational understanding of the 


18 N.Y. Family Court Act, § 241, N.Y. Sess. Laws 1962. 
14 Jacob L. Isaacs, “The Role of the Lawyer Representing Minors in the New 
Family Court,” Buffalo Law Review, XII (1963), 502. 
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lawyer’s function in juvenile courts. Juvenile court concepts were 
held to be sui generis—unlike any other legal proceeding. The 
attorney in juvenile court was found to have at least three distinct 
functions: (1) to advocate and defend his client’s proper legal 
rights; (2) to be his client’s legal guardian with special concern for 
his welfare and best interest; and (3) as an officer of the court to be 
concerned with the administration of justice. 

But the practical economics are such that few lawyers can depend 
on earning a living by fees obtained from juveniles or their 
parents. In consequence, the conference recommended that law 
schools be urged to train a limited number of specialists (who 
could be engaged as juvenile defenders), and that bar associations 
be asked to share the responsibility for counsel for juveniles 
through the appointment of attorneys from their own membership. 
Judge Florence Kelley, of New York City, set the objectives thus: 


First is the need to maintain and develop counsel with real knowledge 
and expertise in Juvenile Court matters; second, is the need to develop 
a strong segment of lawyers in the local bar who, because they have 
practiced in the Juvenile Court, will be able to interest the commu- 
nity, influence the legislature, and persuade guardians of the budget 
of the aims and needs of the Juvenile Court. 


After this conference it was evident that much training was 
needed if the right to counsel was to become a reality in the 
juvenile courts of America. So, in conjunction with its current 
Judicial Training Institute and Conference Program, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges set about the collection of in- 
formation on law school curriculum coverage of juvenile court 
subjects. The findings, since published,’ reveal that only 12 out of 
136 accredited law schools have a course devoted exclusively or 
primarily to the subject. One third of the schools have no coverage 
at all; the remainder of the schools include juvenile court law in 
either law or the domestic relations law course. Our Council is 
now seeking to increase sharply the number of law schools that 
teach a specialized course in juvenile court jurisdiction. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges has also devised 


15 Law School Curriculum Coverage of Juvenile and Family Court Subjects (Chi- 
cago: National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 1965). 
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a research and demonstration project on the role of the lawyer in 
juvenile courts which provides for the establishment of legal 
project offices in four major cities where counsel has not previously 
been readily available to juveniles—Chicago, Cleveland, Durham, 
North Carolina, and Newark, New Jersey. Thanks to a generous 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the cooperation of several law 
schools, and carefully built-in evaluation procedures, we hope to 
know much more about the proper role and effectiveness of at- 
torneys operating in juvenile court proceedings at the end of 
three years. 

At the same time, the National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion has included legal representation of juveniles in its program in 
selected areas. The Criminal Justice Act enacted by Congress plans 
to include juveniles among those who are offered legal assistance 
when they appear in federal courts, including the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia. Moreover, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency has agreed to collaborate with the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges in drafting guides for 
attorneys appearing in juvenile court. 

And so the narrative of legal change has been brought current. 
In this period when the demand for the civil rights of individuals 
overshadows all else on our domestic scene, an era, both in the 
United States and abroad, which may well be dubbed the “age of 
youth,” it seems altogether fitting that the legal profession, the 
social work profession, and the juvenile court judiciary should be 
engaged in a common venture to assure the individual rights of 
juveniles. The presumptuous belief that an elected or appointed 
juvenile court judge, acting for the state in loco parentis, is an all- 
knowing deity should be abandoned. As Judge Leo Blessing, of 
New Orleans, has said: ‘““To hold that a juvenile has no guarantee 
of constitutional rights would be to clothe the Juvenile Court 
Judge with an infallibility to which he is not entitled and for 
which he is not prepared.” 

The legal renaissance in the juvenile courts has transpired 
swiftly but not without misgivings or objections. ‘There are many 
trained in the parens patriae philosophy of the juvenile court 
movement who believe that informality is the hallmark of a good 
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juvenile court and that the introduction of legal procedures will 
transform it into a “junior criminal court.” On the other hand, say 
the legal reformers, the great challenge to juvenile courts in the 
second half of the twentieth century is not the orphan or the 
neglected child, but the aggressive, youthful offender (often re- 
ferred to as the “young criminal”). Society rightfully demands 
that their predatory violence be halted. Yet existing procedures for 
the rehabilitation of these youths are both uncertain and expensive. 
In such circumstances, to require a juvenile court judge to prose- 
cute, defend, and adjudicate such older youths and then, acting as 
both the substitute parent and the conscience of the community, 
to order a disposition designed to protect other citizens and re- 
habilitate the youth—all without benefit of counsel—may be ask- 
ing too much. Dogged insistence upon “going it alone” and follow- 
ing the warmhearted but unrealistic principle that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as a bad boy” may, in fact, place the juvenile court 
philosophy in imminent danger of being “swept away by the tide 
of legal history.” The moderates believe that attorneys will bring 
needed balance to the juvenile courts. 

What will be the probable effects on the involved professions 
during the next decade in this still unfolding story? And, perhaps 
of even more interest to those who regard law as a mechanism for 
the regulation of an individual’s relationship with his fellow men 
and with the society in which he lives, what social changes will be 
caused by this major shift in emphasis in our children’s court 
proceedings? 

I predict that the next ten years will bring major changes in the 
legal profession generally. Please remember that the lawyer is the 
oldest form of behavioral scientist. During the first half of the 
twentieth century, the individual legal practitioner was a kind of 
nonresident member of the behavioral science club, choosing to 
deal with torts, taxation, or corporate reorganization rather than 
individuals. But the lawyer-turned-legislator was responsible for 
most of the sweeping social legislation adopted at both Federal and 
state levels during this century. Recently the legal profession has 
firmly accepted responsibility for the administration of criminal 
justice and representation of indigents accused of crime. In June 
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of 1965 the American Bar Association will discuss with the Federal 
Government the extension of legal services to the poverty-stricken. 
In both instances legal representation serves not only the primary 
goal of providing counsel to individual clients who cannot afford 
it, but also the broader social goal of eliminating inequalities in 
our democratic system. 

Within the next few years, I believe that the legal profession 
will, in similar fashion, see and accept its full responsibility for the 
representation of children who appear before our juvenile courts. 
Probably this will occur in at least two forms. First will be the 
development of small cadres of young attorneys especially trained 
and hired to represent juveniles in the courts. These specialists will 
act as ‘juvenile defenders” or be appointed by the juvenile court 
judge as “law guardians.” For some, this may lead to careers in 
legal public service. As a second and complementary method, many 
individual private practitioners will serve their community, with 
the financial support of their local government or bar association, 
by providing legal counsel to juveniles when appointed by the 
juvenile court. To these attorneys, such service will give a clear 
awareness of the importance of early indoctrination of our youth 
with American legal doctrines. 

The assumption by the bar of its unfulfilled responsibility to- 
ward specialized children’s courts should revitalize the legal pro- 
fession as a behavioral science. A lawyer’s first duty is to serve the 
best interests of his client; but in the juvenile court the client’s 
welfare often coincides with the best interests of society. Certainly, 
by probing the quality of individual justice and testing the effec- 
tiveness of present juvenile court operations, attorneys should be 
well prepared to recommend improvements in the system. As 
observers of individual instances of social change, lawyers are, in 
my opinion, more likely to discover suitable behavioral solutions to 
the problems of crime and delinquency than any other profession. 

It will become increasingly necessary that the intake staffs of 
juvenile courts be provided with persons trained in the law to 
assist them in handling issues of due process relating to the decision 
of whether to petition or not. Hopefully, the new legal challenges 
facing juvenile court intake officers will encourage the develop- 
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ment of hybrid professionals—persons trained both in law and in 
social work. There are few such individuals today, but they are in 
great demand and the supply is steadily growing. 

Inevitably, the role of the juvenile court judge is bound to 
change in the decade ahead. Surveys by the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges 1° establish the fact that approximately one 
quarter of the judges presiding over juvenile courts in the United 
States today are not lawyers. Such a lack of legal training was not a 
major handicap in the past decades. It will certainly be in the 
future, and the National Council hopes to assist such nonlawyer 
judges to acquire the requisite legal training. As for the selection 
of new juvenile court judges, I predict that appointing executives 
or the electorate will consistently require future candidates to be 
experienced attorneys. Because the legal renaissance in juvenile 
courts calls for legal rights blended with concepts of social welfare, 
the legal knowledge of the juvenile court judge of the future 
should be more instinctive than apparent. As he gradually relin- 
quishes his tripartite role of prosecutor, defender, and adjudicator, 
such a judge will be called upon more frequently to explain his 
findings of fact and law in articulate, written opinions. ‘Thus, there 
will be available to a community and its electorate additional 
means of appraising its juvenile court judge beyond the warmth of 
his handshake and the correctness of his own family relations. 

What, then, are the probable social changes that will occur as a 
result of the legal evolution I have described? Social workers who 
have daily contact with our juvenile courts may have already 
reached some tentative conclusions of their own. To me it seems 
that there will be three constellations of social change: (1) those 
which affect our children and youth; (2) those which concern the 
legal profession; and (3) resulting changes in the institution of the 
juvenile court itself. 

1. Social effects upon youth.—Perhaps the foremost of the social 
changes will be the emergence of the principle that each young 
person is an individual entitled for his own sake to civil rights and 
equal justice under law. The nineteenth-century belief that “chil- 


16 Shirley D. McCune and Daniel L. Skoler, “Juvenile Court Judges in the United 
States: Part I. A National Profile,” Crime and Delinquency, XI (1965), 121-31. 
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dren should be seen but not heard” clashes with present-day 
realities. Today’s young people do not want paternalistic notions 
of noblesse oblige and “Do as I say, not as I do.” Each of them 
wants individuality, emancipation, and responsibility—and they 
are far more ready and able to assume adult responsibilities than 
popular public opinion admits. Acceptance of them by our juvenile 
courts as first-class citizens entitled to a full measure of individual 
due process of law may lay the groundwork for good citizenship 
long after the relationship between probation officer and juvenile 
offender is forgotten. 

First impressions, we all know, are most important—often in- 
delible. A boy in community trouble for the first time feels very 
much alone. Whether justifiably or not, he sees school authorities, 
police, and court officials as demanding, judgmental, and often 
hostile. In some instances even his parents appear to be critical and 
antagonistic. The court-appointed attorney will often be the first 
“outsider” to stand up for him. This can create a strong, new 
impression that the juvenile court law serves the boy too, and is not 
just the agent of adult authority. The appointment of an attorney 
is, | believe, a more effective way of expressing concern than offer- 
ing the boy cigarettes on his trip to the detention home. 

Finally, the example of a juvenile court that operates under the 
restraint of due process of law and affords legal counsel to a youth 
in trouble may renew in our children respect for law courts and the 
judicial process. At a time in our history when public confidence 
in the law seems low, it is important that those whom we legally 
call “children”—a group comprising about 40 percent of our 
population—should be educated in legal procedures by a well- 
respected juvenile court system which proclaims that ours is a 
government of laws, not of men. 

2. New social responsibilities for lawyers——Another vital social 
effect of these events will be the restoration of the responsibility for 
juvenile court justice to the legal profession after half a century of 
abdication. Awakened to its duty to assure justice for all, the 
organized bar has begun to understand the harm which its legal 
neglect of the juvenile court has wrought. 

Inherently, the reappearance of attorneys in juvenile court in 
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substantial numbers will mean a demand for more rules of pro- 
cedure and will lead to more contested cases and increased appel- 
late review of juvenile court decisions. (Recently the Supreme 
Court of the United States granted a petition for certiorari in a 
case originating in the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. 
At the 1965 annual conference of the Council of Judges to the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency a committee was 
appointed to draft model rules of procedure for juvenile courts.) 
But many of us believe that such appellate decisions and greater 
regularity of court operations, rather than increasing the areas of 
dispute, will bring long-overdue orderliness to many juvenile 
courts and greater certainty to their future proceedings. 

The original founders of the juvenile court movement intended 
that there should be a balance between law and social work in the 
court. After more than four decades of imbalance, the original 
design will soon be restored. This will provide daily interchange 
and communication between lawyers and social workers, in search 
of the common goal of individualized justice for each juvenile. 
The result should be greater understanding of the tenets and 
merits of each other’s profession and a new respect for one another. 

3. Improvement of the juvenile court as an institution for social 
control.—Privacy of juvenile court hearings and the protection of 
the anonymity of children are principles of great value and im- 
portance to our children’s courts. But they have usually brought 
with them a vague and murky public image of the juvenile court 
as a place where prissy social workers dole out lollipops to bad 
children or coddle tough eggs in lukewarm water. Since American 
citizens are inordinately suspicious of governmental agencies from 
which they are barred for reasons they do not fully understand, 
the consequence has been anemic budgets, halfhearted public 
support, inadequate facilities, and a lowly public image for our 
children’s courts. Encouraging the articulate—some might even 
say voluble—members of the legal profession to examine, con- 
structively criticize, and recommend improvements in the juvenile 
court system should prove to be a healthy anecdote to the pseudo 
secrecy surrounding these courts. Public debate and appropriate 
disclosures by attorneys will focus the attention of the executive 
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branch and the legislature on the virtues and defects of the juvenile 
court as an instrument of social control. And perhaps when the 
mystery is dispelled, the public will display more understanding 
for the philosophy of individualized juvenile justice. 

In line with President Johnson’s admonition that “we must seek 
the broadest and most imaginative improvements in the entire 
legal and social structure” in our war on crime and delinquency, 
revitalized juvenile courts should provide suitable laboratories for 
realistic testing and evaluation of new methods of crime preven- 
tion, deterrence, and rehabilitation. As juvenile courts grow in 
public respect, they will become more accepted vehicles of co- 
ordinated legal research looking toward effective social control 
through law. When successful techniques are developed in the 
juvenile court system, as has been true in the past, they will 
eventually be translated into adult criminal law improvements. 

The legal and social complexities of juvenile problems have 
caused a search for improved judicial institutions to cope with 
them. The number of cities and states that have established new 
family courts authorized to deal with the full range of juvenile, 
parental, and marital issues indicates a growing awareness that the 
roots of such problems are in the family. Where this has happened, 
the juvenile court has evolved into a new, enlarged court with 
broader jurisdiction, greatly increased public and judicial status, 
and added facilities to assure the success of its dispositions. Adop- 
tion of legislation similar to the Standard Family Court Act will 
provide, in a single specialized court, a most excellent forum for 
all the behavioral talents of attorneys. This should accelerate the 
development of a specialized segment of the bar concerned with 
family law. In like manner, the more frequent appearance of 
lawyers in juvenile courts will undoubtedly hasten the day when 
family courts will become universal. 

Another judicial institution that has shown great promise is the 
Youth Offenders Court designed to have jurisdiction over youth 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who are too old not to 
be held accountable for their crimes but too young to be consigned 
to years of penal servitude. These courts, established in several 
large cities, have proved very effective in providing criminal ad- 
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judication followed by rehabilitative procedures and vocational 
training geared to the individual needs of each youth. The success 
of the Federal Youth Corrections Authority program is a good 
example of the results which are obtainable by the use of this 
judicial procedure. 

The legal renaissance which I have discussed is, I contend, a 
logical and natural development of the philosophy of individual- 
ized justice and rehabilitation upon which the juvenile court was 
first established. It is only surprising that the absence of legal 
procedures and safeguards went unchallenged for so many years. 
The explanation is that lawyers, after launching this new institu- 
tion, took almost no part in guiding its growth. Now that lawyers 
are returning to our children’s courts, the balance between law 
and social work is being redressed and juvenile justice will again be 
provided by a specialized court in accordance with due process 
of law. 

As this evolution progresses it seems certain to affect the inter- 
relationships among the three professions operating in the juvenile 
court—the social work profession, lawyers, and the judiciary. 
Finally, I predict that, like all significant changes in our social 
structure, the reappearance of legal counsel in our juvenile courts 
will influence the social values of the growing number of young 
persons who are charged with law violations, will expand the 
professional and social responsibilities of the attorneys who com- 
prise our organized bar, and will bring social change to the juvenile 
court institution itself. 

If history proves me to be a good prophet I shall be happy, since 
these foreseen changes will be most beneficial in assuring individu- 
alized justice in our juvenile courts and thus enhancing our heri- 
tage of equal justice under law. 


Legal Services for the Poor 


by MAX DOVERMAN 


In THE COURSE OF REDISCOVERING THE POOR during the last 
five or six years, we have become aware of the enormous morass of 
legal troubles besetting them, the scanty legal services available to 
them, and the gulf between them and these services. Public policy 
is beginning to recognize that legal needs are as crucial as economic 
needs. This policy is being carried out by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) through such programs as a grant in January, 
1965, to the United Planning Organization in Washington, D.C., 
to develop six legal service offices in neighborhoods heavily in- 
habited by low-income persons. 

These offices will offer impoverished persons the full-time service 
of lawyers to deal with public agencies and with civil legal prob- 
lems and to represent juvenile and adult criminal defendants from 
the time of arrest to the preliminary hearing in court. The first of 
these offices opened on February 1, 1965. Two weeks later, the 
American Bar Association voted to cooperate with the OEO in the 
development of programs which would make legal services more 
available to “indigents and persons of low income.” This vote 
marked the erosion of a major barrier to the emerging national 
legal service program. 

Because of these considerations, it is important to define the role 
which may be played by casework practice in helping to shape the 
programs that will result from this declaration of national policy. 
The writer has some suggestions about a role, which go beyond 
exercises in lip service. But first it is necessary to define “casework 
practice” and “legal problems of the poor” and also to answer the 
question, “Why should casework practice be concerned to do any 
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more than it is already doing through direct casework service about 
the legal problems of the poor?” 

Casework practice is a splendid and splintered thing made up 
of individuals and organizations, some of which function locally, 
some nationally, and others in both sectors. By “casework practice”’ 
is meant these major components: 

1. Individual practitioners, closest to direct service, and their 
professional organization, the National Association of Social Work- 
ers (NASW) 

2. Voluntary agencies and schools that use professional case- 
work personnel exclusively 

3. Public welfare agencies that administer the federally aided 
categorical programs, employing professional casework personnel 
sparsely, but ideologically committed to use of the casework 
method 

4. Fund-disbursing, standard-setting, and program-planning 
agencies, public and private, national, state, and local 

5. National organizations, such as the “trade associations” (Child 
Welfare League of America, Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, American Public Welfare Association, American Association 
of Psychiatric Clinics for Children) and the forums (National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, National Social Welfare Assembly), who 
believe that casework is useful and should be perpetuated 

6. The graduate schools, engaged in training for casework 
practice. 

The term “legal problems of the poor” is too limiting and needs 
to be defined more precisely. It conjures up dramatic visions of 
conflict with the law, courtroom scenes, the threat of jail and 
other dire consequences, and a gallant lawyer coming to the rescue. 
The reality is more drab, pervasive, and discouraging. In consider- 
ing the myriad interactions of low-income persons with individuals 
and institutions in the community, the legal problems which fre- 
quently result seem to be of three main types. 

First, there is the critical and frightening incident in which the 
individual or family as accused or defendant comes face to face 
with the legal institution. Misdemeanors, felonies, or delinquent 
acts are the issues here. Another kind of problem, usually of longer 
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duration, may involve divorce, desertion, nonsupport, or neglect 
and abuse of children. . 

A second main category may be described as the chronic condi- 
tion of economic victimization and exploitation, either sanctioned 
by law or existing in spite of law. As consumers in the market place, 
low-income persons are gulled by fraudulent mail-order deals, 
door-to-door salesmen, bait advertisements, the easy loan com- 
panies, and the easy-credit cheap furniture and appliance busi- 
nesses. A sordid cycle of events results: either inability to pay, or 
refusal to pay on discovery of fraud, followed by threats, garnishees 
of wages, and repossession of property. 

As tenants, the poor are often unable to obtain the services and 
repairs required by housing and health codes; their rents may be 
raised arbitrarily; they may be unable to obtain leases; and the 
weapon of eviction is frequently used against them. Minority mem- 
bers (a large percentage of the poor) encounter barriers in employ- 
ment and housing, and in spite of the existence of fair employ- 
ment and public accommodations statutes and regulatory agencies, 
the cumbersome burden of proof is on the individual who has 
been discriminated against.* 

Finally, the poor may suffer deprivation of their rights under 
law—Federal, state, and local—as a result of transactions with 
agencies created by law to serve the public. Such infringement 
upon entitlement stems from these agencies’ regulations, policies, 
practices, and procedures, all of which claim to implement and in- 
terpret the intent of the law. The citizen whose legal right to pub- 
lic welfare support is curtailed by denial or delay, or whose civil 
rights are infringed upon by midnight raids, or whose residence in 
public housing is curtailed because of bureaucratically determined 
“undesirable behavior,” has a legal problem whether or not he is 
aware of it. 

A special situation which may be called “legislated deprivation” 
affects beneficiaries of most public welfare agencies in the country. 
Money grants are not sufficient to maintain life under minimum 
standards of health, decency, and dignity. This derives from the 


* Kenneth Clark, “Delusions of the White Liberal,” New York Times Magazine, 
April 4, 1965, p. 28. 
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common legislative practice of voting insufficient funds to meet 
public welfare agency requirements. 

This formulation of legal problems of the poor suggests that the 
causation of these problems is not wholly idiosyncratic. ‘There are 
other major institutional factors which contribute to, and in fact 
may predispose the poor toward, these problems. 

First are factors related to the life condition of poverty itself, as 
well as that of racial containment which frequently accompanies it. 
These life conditions are generators of attitudes, feelings, and be- 
havior patterns which, in turn, precipitate individuals and families 
into situations which have legal components. These life conditions 
breed feelings of alienation, inadequacy, inferiority, hopelessness, 
antisocial behavior, low education, apathy and drift, a belief in 
luck to get one out of trouble, disrupted marriages, child neglect, 
and parenthood without marriage, based on the inability of men 
to play effective roles as breadwinners and the reluctance of women 
to rely upon and respect them. This set of factors contributes to 
attitudes of suspicion and distrust toward lawyers, ignorance of 
rights and entitlements under law, and sheer lack of knowledge 
about the existence of legal services. Also, the poor emerge from 
their socialization as children ill-equipped with the verbal skills 
and confidence needed to cope with and manipulate the complex, 
middle-class-dominated public agencies (mainly those which deal 
with financial assistance and housing) with which they have en- 
forced dependency relationships. 

Second are factors related to the attitudes toward the poor held 
by the majority who are not poor and who have to support the 
poor. These are seen most clearly in the benefits provided by the 
two major public services of financial assistance and housing. 
These services are qualified, hedged, and vitiated by the latent 
and frequently outspoken dislike felt by the taxpaying citizenry at 
large for their responsibility toward the poor. As Wickenden 
points out, this takes expression in the form of tough, judgmental 
criteria concerning eligibility for services, as well as a determina- 
tion to keep benefits as low as possible, rationalized somewhat by 
the notion that the hardship thus created will serve to motivate 
the poor to become self-supporting, or to change disapproved be- 
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havior.2 (This majority view of the poor as a despised minority 
carries over to the lower-middle-class employees of the majority 
who staff the public agencies which dispense these benefits.) 

A third set of factors is related to the legal profession and its 
dominant orientation to service to the propertied. Law school 
curricula reflect this orientation. As Ares has said, “the legal pro- 
fession is organized around the profit system. . . . the highest re- 
wards, professionally and materially, go to those who serve the 
clients able to pay the largest fees.” ® 

No body of teaching in law schools deals with concepts and 
practices regarding the rights of the propertyless. Lawyers generally 
have not sought out the poor as clients. Free legal services in cases 
of civil law problems are available to the indigent, but the supply 
is meager. Little effort is made by the legal profession to inform the 
poor of the existence of these services, and the connection is usually 
effected by an intercessor or intermediary. The legal profession has 
an ethic and value orientation to public service, but the sheer 
inability of the poor to pay fees and the competition of more lucra- 
tive fields of practice keep lawyers and the poor at a distance from 
one another. This, in turn, contributes to the perpetuation of dis- 
trust of lawyers and ignorance of legal processes and legal rights 
by the poor. To sum up, it is as if the lawyer and the poor were 
members of distant cultures who only know each other as stereo- 
types, except for the occasional crisis which brings them together. 

Another set of factors is related to our economic favoritism to- 
ward the entrepreneur, the producer, the property owner. The 
consumer in our society is not sufficiently protected, and since 
tenants are economic consumers, this lack of protection shows 
itself in the amount of exploitation practiced by landlords who 
rent to the poor. The principle of caveat emptor is still with us. 

For example, when they are unable to pay the rent or to keep 
up installment payments, many lower-class families go to finance 
companies because the only collateral required is a chattel mort- 


2Elizabeth Wickenden, “The Indigent and Welfare Administration,” in The 
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gage. The usurious interest rates charged by these companies and 
their opaqueness in explaining them are common knowledge. Var- 
ious statutes permit and facilitate these practices. In contrast, 
middle-class families can go to a commercial bank where they are 
protected against exploitation by a different set of laws.* 

A fifth factor is the continuing migration of the poor from rural 
areas to the cities. Such migration entails adjustment problems. 
Caplovitz has identified the rather common tendency of the tradi- 
tionalistic villager in the city to become the victim of a variety of 
fraudulent “pitches” and then to react by refusing to continue to 
pay. This method of handling such difficulties may have worked 
in the primary relationships of a small village, but in the city’s maze 
of secondary relationships such behavior only precipitates the 
legal sanctions of a summons to court and judgments entered for 
default of payments plus court costs.® 

What stake does casework practice have in taking action about 
the legal problems of the poor? What does it get in return? There 
are several compelling reasons for the various casework practice 
components to do something about the problem. 

What is there to impel the individual caseworker and his profes- 
sional organization, the NASW, to act? To put it simply, such 
action would bring relief from the spiritual malaise—made up of 
uneasiness, guilt, and hurt pride—which today permeates much of 
casework and other social work specialties. ‘This malaise stems from 
the national arousal to action to correct injustice which began in 
1954 with the Supreme Court’s decision about school desegregation 
and in more recent years has focused on the plight of the poor. 
This malaise has been intensified since the passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act in September, 1964, which resulted in the pro- 
liferation of community action programs in various cities, organ- 
ized without as much as a by-your-leave of organized social work 
and individual social workers. Social casework today is involved 
in the total profession’s search for relevance to our current national 

#Werner A. Lutz, “Marital Incompatibility,” in Nathan E. Cohen, ed., Social 
Work and Social Problems (New York: National Association of Social Workers, Inc., 
1964), p. 119. 
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social problems. A reiterated theme is that social work has moved 
away from the original and traditional responsibility accorded to 
the profession by society, namely, efforts aimed at solving social 
problems that cause individual dysfunction. In effect, social work 
has reneged on its contract with society.® There is an opportunity 
for individual and organized professional caseworkers to heal them- 
selves of this malaise through involvement in programs aimed at 
obtaining increased entitlement and rights under law for the 
poor. Engagement in such action is a concrete way of returning to 
original social work professional values and ideals. Robert Mac- 
Rae put it another way when he called, in 1960, for the profession 
to turn its attention to Jane Addams’s unfinished business.’ 

The future legal service programs to be developed with OEO 
help will probably pattern themselves to some extent after three 
demonstration projects which started as early as 1963 in New 
Haven, Boston, and New York. All three have two things in com- 
mon: a neighborhood base for legal services; and a belief that the 
active collaboration of caseworkers is essential for case-finding 
purposes, to enhance lawyers’ understanding of the basis of the 
legal problems presented, and to prevent repetition of the same 
legal trouble. While the structural means for using casework serv- 
ices has varied in each of these projects, there is agreement that 
social casework service should be provided at the same time that 
legal services are requested and should continue after the legal 
crisis has ended. This clear statement of the need for casework 
services in new legal programs to the poor should be of compelling 
interest to every component of casework practice. 

Both social work and the OEO have had difficulties in defining 
a significant service role for the profession in the OEO-sponsored 
community action programs. The active involvement of casework 
practice in the new legal service programs can be a means of speed- 
ing up this definition process. The core concepts underlying both 
the opportunity-oriented OEO and professional casework practice 
have a close kinship, although the language is different. Therefore, 
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casework practice should be compatible with OEO policy and pro- 
grams, and particularly with legal service programs. 

The major OEO concept is “the powerlessness of the poor,” 
based on what has been referred to loosely as the “theory of blocked 
opportunities” which postulates that blocked chances to rise eco- 
nomically and share in America’s affluence engender powerlessness 
and frustration which, in turn, account for apathy, cynicism, alien- 
ation, and antisocial behavior.’ From this theoretical base has 
flowed the OEO’s opportunity programs in education and employ- 
ment plus the stipulation that local community action programs 
make every feasible effort to involve the poor themselves in the 
planning and execution of programs. 

The cardinal concept of casework practice is that the role of the 
caseworker is to help people to help themselves. Before a person 
can help himself, he has to believe that he is of value to himself 
and to others, and he must be convinced that he has the ability or 
power to act effectively, for helping oneself requires such action. 
And a good deal of casework service time is spent in stimulating 
passive, helpless, and dependent people to become able to help 
themselves. It is clear that casework practice addresses itself also 
to people with feelings of powerlessness. 

The full implications of this conceptual affinity become clearer 
when we consider that both OEO and casework practice are facing 
resistance by the poor to their service offerings. For casework this 
is “old hat,” but for the OEO this is a fresh experience. In Sargent 
Shriver’s first report to the Congress, submitted in April, 1965, 
several major obstacles encountered in the community action pro- 
gram are cited, and one is the difficulty of convincing some of the 
poor that “‘this is for real” because of a “hard crust of cynicism.” ® 
In other words, the cynicism and alienation of some of the poor 
appear to be a barrier that may inhibit them from enrolling in the 
very opportunity programs in education, employment, training, 
health care, and so on, on which depend their chances of being 
able to rise out of poverty. It seems clear that one way to assure 
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the distrustful poor that “this is for real” is for a caseworker-lawyer 
team to reach out and make efforts to obtain for them their full 
rights under law. Psychologically and overtly, what are the effects 
of such intervention? It places the hitherto powerless low-income 
person in a position of fighting back, resisting an unfair act, claim- 
ing restitution, contesting decisions, and so forth, but using the 
law as a tool for his own aggrandizement rather than being the 
victim of legal processes. His involvement in the legal service 
process with the caseworker-lawyer team is one in which he is a 
decision-making person who “calls the shots.” Whether he wins or 
loses the legal case, he emerges with an increased sense of confi- 
dence, self-worth, and capability which can be the steppingstones 
in two directions: greater optimism, trust, and participation in the 
available opportunity programs; continued use of casework service 
for marital and child rearing difficulties, money management pro- 
grams, and so forth. 

To sum up, to the extent that individual practitioners and vol- 
untary agencies can build a casework practice component into 
legal service programs for the poor, they will, at one and the same 
time, advance the core programs of the OEO and test a different 
springboard for reaching the unreached with casework service. It 
would appear that intervention by the caseworker-lawyer team in 
a legal problem is a means of countering powerlessness, may also 
stimulate greater involvement by the poor in opportunity pro- 
grams, and is totally within the spirit and letter of casework prac- 
tice. It is treatment in the primary prevention sense meant by 
Helen Harris Perlman, when she states: 


To prevent pervasive feelings of .. . inferiority, or being both “out- 
cast” and “out-caste,” there must be evidence, in actions as well as 
utterances, that the community perceives the person as one who “be- 
longs” . . . as a fully privileged and fully responsible citizen . . 1° 


Perhaps public welfare agencies have the strongest reasons to act 
regarding the legal problems of the poor who are their clients. Such 
action could take two forms: provision of lawyers’ services to rep- 
resent them in civil and criminal matters and payment of certain 
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legal expenses; liberalization and humanization of practices, pol- 
icies, and assistance standards. Of the two, the latter is far more 
important. If this is not done, then there is a possibility that the 
all-out drive to rehabilitate public assistance recipients by satur- 
ation doses of social services may fizzle because of a so-called “client 
backlash.” 

Increasingly, social casework is being pursued by public welfare 
agencies as the indispensable commodity without which the social 
services emphasis of the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments will 
not be implemented. Schools of social work are brimming with 
students on education leave from public welfare agencies, as states 
work valiantly to fulfill plans filed with the Federal agency for the 
upgrading of social services. Yet, paradoxically, there is danger 
that public welfare agency policies that treat clients with indignity, 
suspicion, and deprivation—deprivation of civil rights, food, cloth- 
ing, furnishings, medical care, and such modest amenities as money 
for Easter bunnies for the kiddies—may generate resentment and 
alienation, deep-seated and pervasive enough to render impotent 
the social services thrust of the near future. 

Warnings have already been sounded to this effect. Urging that 
eligibility policies should be revised, Bentrup states: “If this is not 
done they may find themselves with services to offer that the client 
cannot use constructively because he has been angered by harsh 
policies and practices.” 14 And Setleis asserts that “investigative 
practices that violate the client’s dignity or his civil rights are not 
compatible with services directed toward rehabilitation.” 12 He 
suggests that if public welfare methods of dealing with its clients 
are not “firmly anchored in justice,” then public welfare cannot 
claim to be a field of social work. 

It would be futile if action to help the poor confined itself to 
individuals. It is important, as well, to change those institutional 
features of society which produce the legal problems of the poor. 
There are six main areas in which action is indicated. 

1. Change in legal practices, procedures, resources, and struc- 
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tures.—First of all, more lawyers are needed who are publicly iden- 
tified as committed to representation of the poor, as well as to giving 
counsel and advice to forestall legal trouble. Many, if not most, of 
these lawyers should be located in neighborhoods heavily popu- 
lated by the poor and should be easily visible and accessible. Once 
additional lawyers are made available, additional adjunctive legal 
services considered necessary for proper advocacy and defense will 
be required in order to give the poor a truly equal chance under 
law. Supreme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg identifies the fol- 
lowing as indispensable legal service tools: investigators, expert 
witnesses, subpoenas, trial transcripts, court records, and so on, all 
of which cannot be obtained unless funds are available. Moreover, 
provision should be made to assure that the indigent person who 
is awaiting trial or hearing does not spend time in jail unnecessarily 
because of lack of funds for bail.18 

Provision of these legal resources will require new financing. 
Sources for funds are private foundations; increases in local city, 
county, and state funds budgeted for legal aid society and public 
defender services; a new Federal program of aid to localities, on 
some matching formula, under Department of Justice auspices; 
and, of course, the OEO. 

There are alternative structural arrangements for providing 
these new direct legal services. One would be to lodge them in 
existing nonprofit organizations, such as legal aid societies, the 
public defender offices of various courts, or a voluntary social serv- 
ice agency. The neighborhood base could then be achieved by 
establishing branches of existing legal aid or public defender serv- 
ices in store-front offices in high-density slum areas or through the 
use of mobile units to visit rural areas. If downtown legal service 
agencies are unwilling to decentralize, and volunteer agencies are 
unable to sponsor a legal service component, then it will be neces- 
sary to develop separate legal service programs as nonprofit inde- 
pendent corporations or as components of a community action 
program. 

Two other structural approaches are in successful operation else- 
where: the Citizens Advice Bureaus of Great Britain and the 
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Scandinavian Ombudsman. Our country would do well to consider 
adapting them to our culture and needs. 

The British Citizens Advice Bureaus are a network of nationally 
financed, but locally developed and operated, information and 
advisory centers dispersed so as to be accessible to all citizens in 
both urban and rural areas. Staffed by specially trained personnel, 
mainly volunteers, the centers have the following functions: ex- 
plaining legislation; helping citizens to obtain benefits from public 
services; offering information about how to obtain help for 
personal problems; and advising about consumer complexities, 
particularly credit buying and situations of consumer fraud.1* Par- 
enthetically, such advice bureaus would be a boon to mayors, con- 
gressmen, and agency department heads, for they would constitute 
a means of keeping the political finger on the public pulse, for 
knowing what people are thinking of government, what their atti- 
tudes are, their problems, their gripes. 

The office of the ombudsman, created in Sweden in 1809, is re- 
sponsible to the legislature. Its function is to investigate citizens’ 
complaints against public agencies. The ombudsman is a public 
investigator and grievance commissioner combined, with power to 
investigate administrative agencies, to examine their records, and 
to call witnesses. (This system has spread to the other Scandi- 
navian countries, to New Zealand, and to West Germany. It is be- 
ing considered also in Great Britain and Canada, and a bill to 
create such an office has been introduced in the New York State 
legislature.) 

2. Education about legal rights and services.—Establishment of 
augmented legal services and resources must be accompanied by 
action to stimulate the poor to use these services as well as tradi- 
tional legal resources. [wo approaches are indicated; one may be 
called case-finding; the other is educational. 

The case-finding approach would require the development of a 
corps of legal auxiliaries, recruited from the ranks of workers in 
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agencies that serve the poor or their children—teachers, public 
welfare and voluntary agency social workers, visiting nurses, public 
housing managers and aides, hospital clinic personnel, recreation 
leaders, and so forth. It would be essential to train this corps in 
basic aspects of laws covering indebtedness, consumer fraud, 
tenant-landlord relations and responsibilities, credit buying, and 
entitlement to public services. The function of these auxiliaries in 
the course of their contacts with the poor would be to identify 
current or potential legal problems, assertively inform their clients 
or patients of their rights under law, and assist them in contacting 
a lawyer in the neighborhood legal service center. In short, this 
would be a reaching-out approach to encourage the poor, individu- 
ally and collectively, to use the law to secure their full rights—for 
offense as well as for defense. 

The educational approach could be formal and informal, located 
in schools or in other settings. The ”students” would be school- 
attending children as well as adults and adolescents out of school. 
Course length would vary; the content would be developed in 
consultation with the neighborhood legal service staff. The em- 
phasis would be on how to deal with common situations in such a 
way as to avoid legal trouble, but also, if such trouble comes, how 
to protect oneself under law (for example, in tenant-landlord rela- 
tions, credit buying, arrest, and so forth). 

3. Improvement in public services——Action is indicated to im- 
prove qualitative and quantitative aspects of practice in public 
service agencies. The constitutional rights of citizens, particularly 
under the Fourth and Fourteenth amendments of the Federal Con- 
stitution, must not be infringed upon by personnel of public 
agencies in the course of their provision of economic services to 
clients (as in the case of public welfare and housing) or in their 
exercise of duties of office (as in the case of police officers and court 
officials). The resources and services of certain public agencies that 
deal heavily or exclusively with the poor must be given scrupu- 
lously as a matter of right and entitlement under the law. Safe- 
guards must be found to assure that the amount of financial assist- 
ance granted by public welfare departments is sufficient to meet 
actual needs according to the spirit of the law, based upon current 
costs of living rather than upon the prejudices of state legislatures. 
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4. Economic victimization of the poor.—Economic victimization 
and exploitation of the poor by private businessmen must be 
curbed. More effective Federal, state, and local legislative controls 
are needed, with adequate staff for surveillance and enforcement 
regarding sales contracts signed under false pretenses, the high 
rates of interest permitted to finance companies and installment 
sellers, weak housing codes, consumer packaging and misinforma- 
tion, and the laws governing garnishment of wages. On another 
aspect of economic exploitation of the poor, the recent action by 
the Federal Government to limit the hiring of imported Mexican 
labor by big-business agriculturists should be supported, for its 
effect can only be to improve the working conditions and wages of 
the domestic migratory agricultural labor force. 

5. Racial discrimination.—If caseworkers are to concern them- 
selves about the broad subject of legal problems of the poor, then 
they cannot overlook racial discrimination in housing, education, 
employment, use of public accommodations, and the exercise of 
rights of citizenship as specified in the Federal Constitution. The 
civil rights lawyers, the youthful cadres of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, the clergymen and others who have been 
fighting racial discrimination need help. Caseworkers, through 
their professional organization, must establish pragmatic working 
relationships with civil rights organizations in their cities or towns. 
If such organizations are weak, then social workers should help 
them to become stronger. The skills, sensitivity, and practical 
know-how of the caseworker can be put to valuable use in these 
programs. Obviously, in the Southern states it will take greater 
courage for social workers to take such action or, for that matter, 
even to indulge in lip service. 

6. Reducing poverty itself—Finally, because the life condition 
of poverty correlates so highly with many legal problems, casework 
practice must support the development of programs that facilitate 
upward economic mobility. Social casework services are particu- 
larly needed to enable the opportunity programs to succeed with 
the hard-core poor, and this means that casework agencies should 
become partners in their local OEO community action programs 
—and without quibbling about holding a junior partnership. (One 
way to become partners is to offer to donate a substantial percent- 
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age of their casework staff resources to community action programs, 
even if this means diverting some service from middle-class clients.) 

On another, perhaps more significant level of involvement in the 
national antipoverty program, casework practice must develop the 
competence to join with other professional experts and govern- 
ment leaders in the complexities of formulating social policy and 
programs to maintain the general welfare. This is a tough chal- 
lenge to the universities that are charged with training for case- 
work practice. 

This plan can be implemented best by a division of labor among 
the several components of casework practice, acting in localities 
and on the national level. However, the driving force must come 
from the individual caseworker, acting through the NASW. This 
is because only through his affiliation with his professional organi- 
zation is it possible for the professional self of the caseworker, as 
distinguished from his agency self, to engage powerfully in social 
reform with least inhibitions or prohibitions. Individual profes- 
sionals are employed in positions of varying power and responsi- 
bility in all the other casework components, but this very role of 
employee in a hierarchy with rewards and punishments creates 
conditions that oblige compromise and adjustment of professional 
values and standards. In contrast, the professional self of the case- 
worker is dedicated uncompromisingly to the highest and purest 
standards of practice. Effective expression of these standards in the 
form of thought, speech, and action can take place best, therefore, 
through the vehicle of the individual’s professional organization. 

As a first step, casework practice must affirm a commitment to 
use social reform methods, out of recognition that the poor have 
rights as well as “needs.” This has to be done locally and nation- 
ally, and the starting point is through the NASW. The national 
NASW is moving toward a rediscovery of social reform as its pri- 
mary role in contemporary America. In some localities, individual 
NASW members, perhaps entire chapters, are closer to commit- 
ment to social reform than other localities or the national NASW. 
Wherever such local NASW commitment to social reform is al- 
ready articulated strongly is the place for local legal rights reform 
programs to be launched. Furthermore, national NASW has a 
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structural working relationship with the American Bar Association 
through the National Conference of Lawyers and Social Workers, 
and this provides a ready-made avenue for local NASW chapters 
to form partnerships for reform with local lawyers. This base of 
lawyers and social workers should be widened into a coalition that 
includes kindred spirits interested in questions of individual and 
social injustice (teachers, public health and medical personnel, 
politicians, labor leaders, businessmen, clergymen, civil rights 
workers, and so forth), and the organizations to which they belong. 
As this coalition engages in action on the six fronts discussed above, 
the local NASW chapter should keep national NASW informed. 
In this way, national NASW assistance can be utilized most ef- 
fectively in support of local action, and these local experiences can 
be assessed and communicated to other NASW chapters as models 
for action. 

In addition, local NASW groups should exert pressure on the 
national NASW to take a stand regarding individual and social 
justice. Such national commitment is essential. Without it, certain 
kinds of reform action that can best come through Federal bureau- 
cratic decisions and legislation will not be achieved. On the other 
hand, with national NASW commitment, there is greater likeli- 
hood that local efforts to develop legal service programs will be 
supported by voluntary casework-practicing and casework-financ- 
ing agencies. 

National NASW and the American Bar Association should util- 
ize their joint creation, the National Conference of Lawyers and 
Social Workers, to stimulate and help their respective local affili- 
ates to embark jointly on action programs. This should go beyond 
sending out exhortatory letters or position statements. The Na- 
tional Conference of Lawyers and Social Workers should develop 
a joint field consultation service, hiring staff to provide guidance 
to local NASW chapters and bar associations in such matters as 
how to form an interprofessional coalition, how to plan, develop, 
and finance a legal service structure, how to promulgate local 
reform legislation, and so on. 

National NASW leadership should develop a national social 
work coalition committed to redress the legal problems of the poor. 
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The coalition should include the NASW, the major national case- 
work-practicing organizations, as well as the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, United Community Funds and Councils, Council 
on Social Work Education, National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Houses, and the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
A major function of this coalition would be to persuade their local 
agency affiliates to support local legal reform and antipoverty 
programs. 

An even more important step would be to exert pressure on the 
Federal Government to take action beyond what the OEO is doing 
regarding the legal problems of the poor. In order to do this well, 
the national coalition should be broadened from its lawyer-social 
worker base to include other national professional organizations, 
civil rights organizations, churches, and labor unions. Two kinds 
of Federal action are indicated. First, Federal agencies that have 
some measure of control or influence over local public service 
agencies, as in the case of public welfare and public housing, 
should act administratively to require a greater measure of justice 
and decency of service to their clients by these agencies. This kind 
of administrative action may need to be supplemented by legisla- 
tion to require fair practices by local public agencies and to protect 
the constitutional rights of the poor in their dealings with police 
and courts. And finally, the coalition should act regarding another 
legislative front—that dealing with economic and social policy and 
programs. 

Action by the United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) will achieve widespread reform in local pub- 
lic welfare practices far more quickly than fragmented local effort. 
As the prime force behind the current drive in public welfare to 
develop strong social services, HEW has the strongest reason for 
striving to reduce alienation between assistance recipients and 
public welfare agencies. Therefore, the national coalition should 
press HEW to institute the following reforms, through legislative 
or administrative means, or both: 

1. HEW should set mandatory criteria for standards of assistance 
for basic maintenance needs based on regional variations in cost of 
living, removing this authority from states. A precedent for this 
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lies in the new Federal law that guarantees voting rights and reg- 
istration to citizens. This law was required because many states had 
evolved procedures and statutes which curtailed this constitutional 
right. Is not the right to minimum food in one’s belly, minimum 
clothes on one’s back, and other minimal amenities of life equally 
important, although not specifically spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion? 

2. The Secretary of HEW should exercise powers he already 
possesses to stop the midnight raids or the searching of homes of 
local public assistance recipients without warrant. In a memoran- 
dum prepared for the Field Foundation in 1963, Reich states that 


such searches violate the Fourth and Fourteenth Amendments 
and that: 


Congress has specifically forbidden the enforcement of federal laws by 
such methods. . . . A state welfare plan embodying such methods of 
enforcement would necessarily be inconsistent with the Social Security 
Act. . . . The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has the 


power and the duty to disapprove any state plan in which searches of 
homes are part of the method of administration.1¢ 


Parenthetically, the NASW has never exercised the option it has 
of vigorously implementing its 1964 position statement condemn- 
ing midnight raids as a violation of social work standards and 
ethics. Some commissioners and other executives of state public 
welfare departments are members of the NASW and of the Acad- 
emy of Certified Social Workers; therefore, logic tells us that 
where such officials are authorizing midnight searches, they are 
violating the NASW’s ethics. Why have not existing procedures 
within the NASW been used to bring charges against such officials 
for these infractions of professional ethics? 

3. HEW should liberalize its reimbursement procedures and 
amounts governing the provision of legal services to public assist- 
ance recipients by states, and should make every effort to persuade 
states and other jurisdictions that administer programs to take 
advantage of such new procedures. 

4. HEW should change current fair hearing and review prac- 


16 Charles A. Reich, ‘‘Searching Homes of Public Assistance Recipients: the Issues 
under the Social Security Act,” Social Service Review, XXXVII (1963), 338-39. 
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tices of local public welfare agencies. The procedures for hearing 
complaints by applicants or beneficiaries who consider themselves 
aggrieved by local agencies should be made fairer and more objec- 
tive by assigning such review responsibility to an impartial, sepa- 
rate organization. 

The national coalition should also press the Public Housing 
Administration to review the practices and policies of local housing 
authorities regarding the selection, retention, and eviction of ten- 
ants on grounds of “desirability” or “unsuitability.” Furthermore, 
impartial local boards should be created to hear complaints by ap- 
plicants or tenants of public housing about alleged unfair treat- 
ment. 

The national coalition should press the Department of Justice to 
undertake a review of court and police practices, as the basis for 
legislation making available Federal matching aid to localities to 
augment legal aid and public defender services, to provide the 
adjunctive services required for proper legal defense, to extend 
programs offering release on personal recognizance as an alterna- 
tive to bail, and to establish review boards of local police practices. 

The national coalition should press for an integrated national 
policy and program, different from the present patchwork of laws 
which together comprise the national antipoverty program (Man- 
power Development and Training Act, Economic Opportunity 
Act, aid to education, the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments, medi- 
care) to deal with such key issues as provision of employment for 
all able to work, use of expanding leisure time, control of popula- 
tion, and urban education, housing, transportation, and so forth. 

Schools of social work have important contributions to make, 
locally and nationally, in this program to deal with the legal prob- 
lems of the poor. The first involves training caseworkers to work 
as members of a social work-legal team carrying out a local legal 
service for the poor. This could be done on an ad hoc basis by in- 
dividual schools, or through some central procedure whereby the 
Council on Social Work Education, in association with the Na- 
tional Conference of Lawyers and Social Workers, developed 
course materials. 


Secondly, the Council should reexamine the appropriateness of 
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continuing to train substantial numbers of students on educational 
leave from public assistance agencies who return to employment 
under conditions where their newly learned casework skills will 
not be used. The rationale for this is that the aspirations of public 
welfare agencies to turn their income maintenance programs into 
social work programs by professionalizing their staff is subject to 
failure because of practices that are alienating clients from trust 
or confidence in the staff and the agencies. To put this in another 
way, there is danger that unless its clients are treated more hu- 
manely and fairly, public welfare will turn into a professional 
wasteland in which casework practice could not exist. 

Should not the schools of social work promulgate a code of 
ethical standards for agency practice requiring just treatment of 
clients? Agencies that did not meet the standards should be refused 
the privilege of assistance in their staff development programs. 
Furthermore, field work units should not be continued in such 
agencies. 

The third job of the schools of social work is the development 
of a curriculum to prepare a new breed of social policy planners 
and program developers. This is clear because the legal injustices 
experienced by the poor are an outgrowth of the condition of 
poverty itself; and that condition requires sophisticated, complex, 
national and local planning and action by government and a va- 
riety of professional disciplines in order for it to be controlled and 
perhaps prevented. Caseworkers and other social workers have a 
contribution of major proportions to make to this work, but in 
order to do this properly our profession must begin to train an 
elite group who can work together with their counterparts in other 
professions to advise the citizenry at large, legislatures, and public 
officials in executive positions on matters of social policy and social 
programs. This new breed of social workers will not only have to 
be expert in their own fields, but also understand the major issues 
and concepts involved in economic, educational, physical, and 
health planning. Above all, they must understand political 
processes. 

This all adds up to considerable, hard, complex, and time-con- 
suming work for the individuals and organizations that make up 
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casework practice. It requires departures from familiar, cosy, direct 
casework service and organizational structures. Coordination on 
local and national levels and collaboration with non-social work 
professionals and organizations will be essential. Where these 
“others” are unaware of the problem or reluctant to take action, 
casework will have to do some prodding and salesmanship. Much 
conflict will be generated as the strategy is implemented. Because 
the work will be complex, new, unpleasant at times, and even 
unpopular, it is justifiable to wonder if casework practice will 
choose to steer clear of all these tasks, or will want to undertake 
only those that involve direct service, and reject those that require 
“politicking,” pressure, exposure of unfair practices, or forming 
coalitions with unfamiliar “others.” 

It is inconceivable that once it is informed about the range of 
legal problems of the poor, casework practice will not want to be- 
come fully engaged in vigorous, massive efforts to develop direct 
legal services for individuals and families and, as a matter of higher 
priority, to eliminate the conditions that contribute to legal 
troubles and disadvantagement. Surely, the profession which prides 
itself on its sensitivity to feelings, attitudes, and behavior has not 
completely lost its sensitivity to injustice. 


Concerted Decision-making 


in the Community’ 


by ROLAND L. WARREN 


L Is HELPFUL TO APPROACH the process of concerted de- 
cision-making as a type of deliberate intervention in a community 
situation in which the aggregate of the decisions and activities of 
various individuals and organizations does not result in a satisfac- 
tory outcome. 

When we examine the processes through which various goods 
and services come to be offered in some relationship to what people 
want or presumably need, we find three principal contexts. Goods 
and services are provided according to what people as customers 
will purchase at various prices, or what people as voters are willing 
to support through taxes, or what people as donors will support 
through gifts. 

We can likewise conceive of enterprises operating in these three 
different contexts, as, for instance, a private business establishment, 
a governmental agency, or a voluntary agency. All three types of 
enterprise entail entrepreneurial activities, financers, acceptors 
(customers, voters, clients, and so forth), various exchange rela- 
tionships with other enterprises, specific task objectives, and spe- 
cific maintenance needs. 

Such enterprises in all three contexts seek to carry out their 
activities and meet their needs for survival and success, through 
decision-making in a complex relationship to consumer demand, 
votes, or gifts. In the interplay of the various forces at work in this 

1This paper was delivered as a Lindeman Memorial Lecture. The research pro- 


gram on which it was based is supported by a Public Health Service research career 
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complex process, social services, along with other goods and serv- 
ices, come to be offered in a specifically patterned way. 

Frequently, the aggregate of such individual enterprise activity 
does not constitute a satisfactory allocation of resources and re- 
wards at the community level. The building trades may be making 
a profit, but the total housing situation in the community is un- 
acceptable. The individual governmental or voluntary agency may 
be earnestly pursuing its goals and receiving annual budget in- 
creases, but the problems with which it copes become more rather 
than less extensive. Resource and reward allocation on the basis 
of decision-making at the individual enterprise level is acknowl- 
edged to be inadequate. 

One way through which unwelcome discrepancies between 
actual and desired resource and reward allocations can be modified 
at the community level is through concerted decision-making. In 
this process, the individual enterprises—whether profit enterprises 
or voluntary or public agencies—continue as such, but what were 
earlier individual enterprise decisions now become inclusive de- 
cisions. And a certain part of action which formerly was carried 
out in relation to the goals of the individual enterprises is now 
carried out in relation to aggregately established goals, henceforth 
set at a more inclusive level—whether at city hall, or in the cham- 
ber of commerce, or the welfare council, or within some ad hoc 
coalition designed to implement a federally sponsored program. 
The assumption is that the interests of the community will be bet- 
ter served through this joint decision-making process than as 
though decisions were left at the level of individual enterprises. 
Such concerted decisions may be arrived at on the basis of con- 
sensus among all the enterprises, or on some other basis. They may 
reflect the wishes of all the enterprises, or they may in various de- 
grees be imposed on some or all of them. 

One should of course note that inclusive-level decision-making, 
or concerted decision-making, occurs not only in relation to inde- 
pendent enterprises operating in the community. It also occurs 
very typically within formal organizations, where decision-making 
is allocated to various positions in the hierarchy of authority, ac- 
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cording to some criterion of what kinds of decisions are appropriate 
at each level. Authority exists within the organization to enforce 
the decisions which are made at each more inclusive level. 

Typically, there is no such clear-cut hierarchy of authority in 
the community, even though there are informal power structures 
and even though certain segments of the community, like munic- 
ipal government, may be formally organized on a hierarchical basis. 
The authority for enforcing decisions is not built into an organiza- 
tional structure but is problematical. Let us return to this matter 
in a few moments. 

Now, much concerted decision-making is based on the assump- 
tion that certain inclusive goals should take priority over the goals 
of the individual enterprises, in cases where these diverge. In ad- 
dition, there may be inclusive goals which, though not opposed to 
the individual unit goals, could not be realized, or at least were 
not being realized, by the unconcerted action of individual enter- 
prises. ‘Thus, a part of the raison d’ étre of concerted planning is 
to make possible the inclusive-level setting and accomplishment of 
goals which otherwise would not be set and accomplished individ- 
ually. Another part is to assure that in certain cases of conflict be- 
tween individual and inclusive goals, the latter will be given 
priority. 

But points of view and interests often clash. Certainly, we all 
know of examples of just such conflicts where an individual agency 
protests that the coalition is making the wrong decision, is not 
operating in the true interests of the larger community, while the 
dominant powers in the coalition argue that the agency is merely 
pursuing its own selfish interests in preference to those of the more 
inclusive community. 

Thus, one important aspect of inclusive-level decision-making is 
the relation of the interests of the individual enterprises to those 
of the coalition. It is helpful here to make use of one of Parsons’s 
pattern variables, the dimension of self-orientation versus collec- 
tivity-orientation.? A somewhat similar distinction is made by Ban- 


2See Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), 
p. 60. 
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field between private-regarding and public-regarding postures of 
individuals in the exercise of power in public issues.® 

A second important consideration in concerted decision-making 
is the time dimension. Under certain circumstances, individual 
enterprises make short-range decisions which seem to move in the 
direction of a specific goal, but in the aggregate miss the goal be- 
cause they simply do not “add up” over time. Their aggregate 
effect in the long run is different from the short-run effects. The 
most vivid example I can think of is the building of a new pool 
for Negroes in a community in the deep South, which equaled in 
elegance that of the whites. A number of whites who were con- 
cerned about discrimination felt that full integration, though de- 
sirable, was only a remote possibility, and meantime the providing 
of separate but equal facilities was a definite step forward. 

In the short run, the new pool represented a definite advance in 
opportunities for the Negroes of that community. In the long run, 
it served to perpetuate segregation. 

Referring to government planning, Millett makes the relation- 
ship seem perfectly simple: “Long-range planning,” he writes, 
“gives meaning to short-range efforts. The year-by-year program is 
simply a phase of realizing ultimate objectives.” * Yet it should be 
apparent that short-range decisions will not realize ultimate ob- 
jectives unless they are so concerted as to do so. Even in planning 
bodies especially set up for inclusive decision-making, the pressure 
for decisions which neglect the long run is often great. In describ- 
ing the experience of the Chicago Housing Authority, Meyerson 
and Banfield observe that “planning was never an emergency and 
the problems of the day were always emergencies. Try as they 
might, the top staff never managed to insulate themselves from 
the pressures of the day long enough to think systematically about 
fundamentals.” 5 


Concerted decision-making may thus be conceived to have a 


8 Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
P- 315. 

4John D. Millett, The Process and Organization of Government Planning (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947), p. 51. 

5 Martin Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning, and the Public 
Interest: the Case of Public Housing in Chicago (Glencoe: Free Press, 1955), p. 277. 
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short-term, long-term dimension as well as a dimension of self- 
orientation, collectivity-orientation. 

Three major assumptions underly inclusive-level decision- 
making. 

Assumption I: The aggregate activity of individual enterprises 
does not satisfactorily distribute resources and rewards, and 
through concerting some decisions, a preferable situation can be 
brought about. 

Thus, individual families may be concerned with their own 
future economic security, but there is a larger question of the ratio 
of national savings to estimated national expenditures for the aged. 
Individual construction companies are concerned about building 
housing which will return them a profit, but there is a larger ques- 
tion of the availability of housing for so-and-so many millions of 
people at prices they can afford. An individual agency may be con- 
cerned with certain custodial or therapeutic services for juvenile 
delinquents, but there is a larger question of the complex pattern 
of forces within which delinquent behavior is generated and 
sustained. 

In each case, concerted decision-making may facilitate the goal 
attainment of the individual enterprise, on its own terms, through 
certain types of coordinated action; or it may help provide a basis 
for more inclusive-level goal-setting and a redisposition of these 
enterprises in order to pursue the more inclusive goals, together 
with a redistribution of costs or benefits among individual enter- 
prises. 

As mentioned earlier, goals which are set at the more inclusive 
level, and measures which are taken to concert action to implement 
them, may conflict with the goals of the individual enterprise. 
Nevertheless, in these and other cases, decision-making continues 
to be pushed up to the more inclusive level, where a greater aggre- 
gate benefit is expected than as though things were left alone. 
Why does this occur? 

1. The spheres of interest, or domains, of enterprises are tending 
to grow and to overlap. As an example, traditional casework and 
group work agencies, as well as community planning agencies, find 
themselves increasingly in competition with each other with re- 
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spect to presumed domain in such fields as delinquency and 
poverty. They also find their domain being invaded by correspond- 
ing efforts on the part of housing, urban renewal, mental health, 
and other major planning efforts. 

2. There is growing awareness that social choices often mean 
rejections, and hence a particular proposal cannot be considered 
adequately without assessing some of the viable alternatives. This is 
a point which the less industrially developed countries have long 
since had to realize. 

As Simon puts it: 


It is not always recognized . . . that there is absolutely no scientific 
basis for the construction of so-called “standards of desirable service” 
or “standards of minimum adequate service” for a particular function, 
until it is known what this service will cost, what resources are avail- 
able for financing it, and what curtailment in other services or in pri- 
vate expenditures would be required by an increase in that particular 
service.® 


In the past community planning bodies have often merely “split 
up the pie in the same old way,” innovating only with what new 
funds were available over and above this usual allocation. As they 
now cast an entrepreneurial eye on how existing funds might be 
reallocated better to maximize outcomes, the curtain rises on a new 
and dramatic encounter between individual enterprise decision- 
making and concerted decision-making. 

g. A much more mundane reason for the advance in concerted 
decision-making is the increasing realization that fragmented ap- 
proaches are not effective. ‘There is nothing new about this thought. 
What is new is the sense of urgency at the mounting problems, and 
the growing willingness to concert decision-making, even though 
strong opposition from individual enterprises may arise. 

4. Finally, there appears to be an increase in the number of 
problem areas in which the market does not distribute community 
facilities optimally, either as to need or as to ability to pay. This is 
usually taken as an argument to remove certain decisions from the 
profit-enterprise sector and establish them on a voluntary nonprofit 


° Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior: a Study of Decision-making Processes 
in Administrative Organization (2d ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1961), pp. 212-13. 
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basis or as a tax-supported governmental activity. But, of course, 
this only begs the question, for it assumes that by doing so resources 
and rewards will be allocated more satisfactorily. Much of the 
preceding discussion indicates that when we take decisions out of 
the private profit market, they are still in a market, as it were, a 
quasi market, in which not only private enterprises but also 
voluntary nonprofit associations and governmental agencies seek 
to pursue their own goals and to prosper and thrive as individual 
enterprises. ‘This is true even of enterprises which are specifically 
developed for more inclusive-level decision-making. There still 
remains the problem of concerting the efforts of the concerting 
bodies themselves. 

And of course there still remains the problem of deriving specific 
criteria according to which judgments can be made to take a 
decision out of the “market” and concert it. Although one may 
acknowledge that a certain state of affairs in the community is less 
than 100 percent satisfactory, this leaves open the question whether 
by intervening, the situation will actually be improved. Imperfec- 
tions in the market cannot ipso facto be considered a mandate for 
concerted decision-making. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that various Communist countries are now deliberately ex- 
perimenting with decentralized decision-making in certain sectors, 
expecting that resources and rewards will thus be allocated more 
satisfactorily. 

Hence, to intervene or not to intervene—that remains the 
question. And we have little systematic knowledge to guide us as to 
when intervention through concerted planning promises a higher 
“payoff” than less-inclusive decision-making. 

There remains a different kind of problem, which is raised by 
the second assumption on which concerted decision-making is 
based. 

Assumption II: An adequate technology exists for calculating 
the promised greater benefits of inclusive-level decision-making. 

In classical price theory, the automatic adjustment of demand 
and supply, with price fluctuating accordingly, constitutes a mech- 
anism which it is claimed will maximize the distribution of re- 
sources and rewards. If this market function is not adequately 
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performed, and if therefore deliberate interventions are to be made 
for a more satisfactory aggregate outcome through inclusive-level 
decision-making, how is the greater benefit to be calculated? 

Let us consider a few of the principal possibilities. All of these, 
in one way or another, constitute guides for calculation which 
presumably may distribute resources and rewards more satis- 
factorily than the market. 

1. Welfare economics is the attempt by economists to adduce a 
general welfare function by rational argument, on the basis of 
which a concept of the general welfare is derived from individual 
preference scales. Quite obviously, the difficulty which it en- 
counters is in making, logically, the vital jump from individual 
preference to general welfare. But it also makes extremely high 
demands regarding the completeness of knowledge necessary for 
decisions.” 

2. A related technique for calculation is costs-benefits analysis. 
Putting this as simply as possible, the costs of a proposal are calcu- 
lated, and a calculation is made of the benefits which accrue to 
different parties from the proposal. The technique pursues not 
only the question of whether the benefits outweigh the costs, but 
the question of who benefits and who pays the costs, and whether 
special provisions are to be made for a redistribution of benefits 
or of costs. In this technique, the attempt is made to assess the 
benefits and costs in terms of monetary value so that different kinds 
of costs and benefits can be weighed against each other on the 
same scale. In effect, this technique supersedes the market in the 
distributive function, but retains a price equivalent as a common 
denominator for the assessment of comparative values. A classic 
work in this area is one by Krutilla and Eckstein.® In the field of 
social welfare, an important contribution has been made by Ives.® 

3. In the field of community organization for health and welfare, 
there is a growing body of systems for priorities planning. Such 


7 Jerome Rothenberg, in The Measurement of Social Welfare (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961), analyzes many welfare economics theories and con- 
tributes one of his own. 

8 John V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, Multiple Purpose River Development: 
Studies in Applied Economic Analysis (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958). 

® Kenneth H. Ives, “Costs-Benefits Analysis: Its Theory and Components—with 
Applications to the Health and Welfare Fields” (unpublished manuscript, 1964). 
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calculation techniques seek to give numerical evaluations to any 
given proposal or program on the basis of such dimensions as 
“number affected” or “intensity of need.’”’ Those who are familiar 
with these techniques are aware of their definite limitations, but 
there seems to be growing agreement that they are better than 
nothing, if only as a guide to assessment rather than as a deter- 
miner thereof. Some of their weaknesses have been pointed out 
by Mencher.?° 

4. A widely known technique for allocating resources and re- 
wards is that of the budgeting process. While this process is often 
conceived as a relatively dry and uninteresting juggling of ac- 
counts, few administrators are unaware of its vital function in the 
distribution of resources and rewards on a concerted basis. In 
much concerted decision-making, competition in the market place 
is transformed into competition at the budget hearings. Wildavsky 
has made an excellent analysis of the various processes through 
which Federal budgets are developed and approved.1! He makes it 
quite clear that budgeting is a major process of policy formation, 
and he studies inductively the procedures according to which com- 
peting requests become reconciled to political realities. 

Budgeting provides, strictly speaking, only a process for decision- 
making, not a rationale for calculation. Yet Simon claims that: 


The budget, first of all, forces a simultaneous consideration of all the 
competing claims for support. Second, the budget transports upward 
in the administrative hierarchy the decisions as to fund allocation to 
a point where competing values must be weighed, and where func- 
tional identifications will not lead to a faulty weighting of values.!? 


5. Budgeting is simply a vehicle through which decisions are 
made which involve weighing alternatives according to a series of 
relevant assessment factors. But a rational weighing of alternatives 
may involve a degree of omniscience which it is virtually un- 
realistic to expect. While completely rational decision-making 


10 Samuel Mencher, “Current Priority-Planning,” Social Work, IX, No. 3 (1964), 
27-35: 
11 Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the Budgetary Process (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1964). 

12 Simon, op. cit., p, 214. 
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would call for a knowledge of preferences under all conceivable 
circumstances, most decisions can be made without such ideal 
prerequisites, involving only a limited range of relevant knowledge 
which actually is obtainable. Taking the preferable choices from a 
limited set of alternatives about which one has obtained sufficient 
knowledge to make considered judgments, even though that knowl- 
edge is incomplete, is a practice frequently made in decision- 
making. This practice has been called “‘satisficing.” 1* 

6. A rapidly growing basis for calculation under conditions of 
uncertainty is that of game theory. Game theory is a method for 
calculation of optimum moves in situations where two or more 
parties are involved in the struggle for scarce resources. It has 
developed most specifically in connection with contests in which 
there are only two parties and where one can gain only at the 
expense of the other—the so-called “two-person zero-sum’’ games. 
In the less well-elaborated n-person games, attention has been 
focused principally on circumstances in which individual gain can 
be maximized by joining coalitions, thus restoring some features 
of the zero-sum, two-person games. Thus far, developments in game 
theory as a calculation technique have been highly abstract and 
delimited in their application. Like welfare economics, game 
theory has tended to make extreme demands on the knowledge of 
alternatives of action, and strategies do not make allowance for the 
input of new, unanticipated knowledge. Further, game theory is at 
its weakest in the so-called “cooperative solution” games, where 
individual parties may benefit more either in aggregate or, in some 
cases, individually by cooperative action. Certainly, such situations 
are not irrelevant, and more recent effort in game theory has given 
them increasing attention, though with as yet disappointing 
results.** 


13“Examples of satisficing criteria that are familiar enough to businessmen, if 
unfamiliar to most economists, are ‘share of market,’ ‘adequate profit,’ ‘fair price.’ ” 
(Ibid., p. xxv.) A somewhat similar analysis is given by Charles E. Lindblom in 
“The Science of ‘Muddling Through,’” Public Administration Review, XIX No. 1 
(1959), 79-88, and by David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strategy of 
Decision: Policy Evaluation as a Social Process (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963). 

14 An excellent selection of contributions to game theory is that of Martin Shubik, 
ed., Game Theory and Related Approaches to Social Behavior: Selections (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1964). 
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There are other available rationales for calculation, but perhaps 
enough has been presented to indicate that of the two major func- 
tions performed by classical market theory, only one is assured by 
the concerting of decision-making on a more inclusive level. That 
is the distributive function of allocating resources and rewards. 
There still remains the task of developing an adequate substitute 
for the other function of classical price theory: to provide a ra- 
tionale for calculation in inclusive decision-making which would 
correspond to the price-theory rationale for calculation by indi- 
vidual enterprises where conditions of the true market exist. 

Assumption III: The behavior of constituent enterprises can be 
controlled so that it conforms to the behavior called for by the 
concerted decisions. 

Even in formal organizations where hierarchical control is so 
distributed as to assure this compliance with concerted goals, there 
often occurs a pursuing of departmental or divisional goals at the 
expense of more inclusive goals. 

The problem is more complicated where one is trying to concert 
decision-making among relatively distinct enterprises which retain 
a large measure of independence. This is the usual situation in 
planning at the community level. Nevertheless, the model of or- 
ganizational control is suggestive of some basic considerations. 
Ackoff and Harris present a four-step outline of the prerequisites 
involved: 


1. Formulating objectives and developing measures of system and 
subsystem performance 

2. Measuring performance relative to system objectives and deter- 
mining when it is significantly below an acceptable level 

3. Selecting corrective or directive action 

4. Implementing the decision.1® 


The performance of such functions by the relatively weak federa- 
tions which are set up for inclusive decision-making in various 
sectors of the community is extremely difficult, because of the rela- 
tive independence of the enterprises involved. Yet, if concerted 

15 Russell L. Ackoff and Britton Harris, “Planning, Operations Research, and 
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decision-making cannot be enforced, of what use is it? “The prob- 
lem of centrally planned change is essentially a problem of power,” 
Wilson asserts. He goes on to state: “There must be—whatever else 
exists—some actor who can carry into effect ends that have been 
arrived at by some method other than the registration of an 
equilibrium among contending interest groups.” 7° 

Precisely such control is necessary to the extent that the alleged 
benefits from concerted decision-making are to be obtained. We 
can approach this control problem as a problem of the simul- 
taneous relations of an inclusive system to one or more subsystems. 
We are interested primarily in the goal-setting and goal-attaining 
processes on the two system levels, but in order to understand them 
fully, we must consider other aspects of the relationship between 
the two system levels. Unfortunately, there are not many carefully 
conceptualized analyses available of this type of relationship be- 
tween the two levels. Ramsdy, a Norwegian sociologist, has made 
the most extensive analysis which we so far have. In his important 
book he explores the problem, leaning heavily on Parsonian for- 
mulations, and points out that “a major strain in inclusive social 
systems occurs when subsystem adaptive concerns dominate the 
concern for integration in the inclusive system.” 17 But he also 
asserts that certain more inclusive stable structures may exist, which 
have complex implications for the individual actors within them: 


When the individual participant orients his action to a narrow and to 
a broader circle of actors, both of which are his membership groups, 
a complex system frame of reference aggregates the differentiated orien- 
tations of many participants in diverse social situations, into system 
structure and processes on two levels.18 


Or, in our terminology, the individual within an enterprise may 
orient his behavior to the goals of the individual enterprise or to 
those of the more inclusive level. This dual orientation applies in 
American communities as it does in highland Burma, which was 


16 James Q. Wilson, “An Overview of Theories of Planned Change,” in Robert 
Morris, ed., Centrally Planned Change: Prospects and Concepts (New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1964), p. 17. 

17 Odd Ramséy, Social Groups as System and Subsystem (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963), p. 197. 

18 [bid., p. 140. 
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the context from which Ramséy drew his conclusion. Certainly, 
this has relevance for the agency official, let us say, who is urged to 
take some action on the part of some inclusive community plan- 
ning body, an action which he may feel is not in the best interests 
of his agency as an individual enterprise. 

This problem of the conflict between the interests of the enter- 
prise and those of the more inclusive level, as experienced by the 
harried agency executive, is illuminated by some observations 
which Selznick made in his study of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He approached this problem from the standpoint of organi- 
zational commitments: “A commitment in social action is an 
enforced line of action; it refers to decision dictated by the force 
of circumstance with the result that the free or scientific adjust- 
ment of means and ends is effectively limited.” 1° Obviously, there- 
fore, the ability of an enterprise to function in a planning coalition 
is limited by its commitments. These commitments are of many 
types, including its own organizational imperatives, the viewpoints 
and interests of its personnel, the established patterns of behavior 
it has followed in the past, the normative restraints on behavior in 
the surrounding environment, and the special goals and problems 
of those to whom authority is delegated.?° 

A related problem in inclusive-level decision-making is that of 
the respective constituencies of the individual enterprise and the 
inclusive planning system. “A constituency,” says Selznick, “‘is a 
group, formally outside a given organization, to which the latter 
(or an element within it) has a special commitment.” 2? Now the 
constituency of an individual governmental or voluntary agency, 
let us say, is not usually identical with the constituency of a more 
inclusive planning system. The relationship between the two 
constituencies, particularly as involves the distribution of power 
relevant to agency survival, may be a crucial factor in determining 
the extent to which specific agency goals, or more inclusive goals, 
are given primacy by the agency. 

Even if the individual agency official should prefer the more 


19 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots: a Study in the Sociology of Formal 
Organizations (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953), p. 255. 
20 Tbid., pp. 255-59. 21 [bid., p. 145. 
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inclusive goals of the planning system, he is not always free to 
pursue them. What Kaplan asserts for actors on the international 
scene has cogency on the interagency scene within the local 
community: 


One reason the international system is not a political system stems from 
the fact that, within the personality systems of decision makers, their 
role in the international system is subordinate to their role in the 
national actor system. Moreover, to the extent that this is not true of 
a particular decision maker, he is likely to be replaced in office.?? 


Although Simon’s orientation is that of the formal organization 
rather than the problem of concerted planning among organiza- 
tions, he puts his finger on one key point in this situation. 
“Loyalty to the larger group will result,” he concludes, “when 
loyalty to that group is rewarded even in conflict with loyalty to 
the smaller group.” 8 This is a realistic note to which I shall return 
in a moment. 

Where this situation does not prevail, much may depend on 
whether the agency official views the other agency or agencies with 
whom cooperation is urged in a friendly or a hostile context, as 
Selznick points out: 


If an official is hostile to the organization with which cooperation is 
proposed, he will consider the possibility that the joint program will 
serve to strengthen that organization through: (1) the precedents to be 
established, which may be difficult to overcome at a later date; (2) the 
possible influence of that organization upon his own rank and file; 
(3) the extent to which funds allocated to him may leave his control in 
the course of the joint activity; (4) the danger that public credit may 
be shared, or that the two organizations will become confused in the 
public mind; (5) the possibility that access to client publics, not pre- 
viously available, will now be afforded to the codperating organiza- 
tions; and (6) the establishment of an actual machinery (personnel, 
facilities, reciprocal commitments) which might become intrenched. If 
the attitude is friendly rather than hostile, and especially if there is 
interest in actually building the coéperating organization, then pre- 
cisely these considerations will strengthen the case for codperation. But 
if the official is organizationally self-conscious, he will not ignore 
them.?4 


2*Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1957), pp. 19-20. 
23 Simon, op. cit., p. 217. 24 Selznick, op. cit., p. 166, 
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In the light of the foregoing, we can conclude that if concerted 
decision-making at the community level is to be effective, the con- 
trol problem must be so handled that inclusive-level considerations 
will prevail over individual enterprise considerations, where the 
latter conflict with inclusive-level goals. Obviously, this problem 
cannot be solved by moralistic admonitions to individual agencies 
about the general welfare, or by platitudinous complaints about 
“agency resistance to community-wide programs.” 

Ramso6y confronts this problem on an abstract level by con- 
sidering the relation of self-orientation and collectivity-orientation. 
Where conflicts exist, each subsystem, in pursuing its own sub- 
system-oriented goals, will claim that it is really acting on behalf of 
the true interests of the more inclusive system—that it is really 
collectivity-oriented. He points out how difficult and subjective 
such issues become, but seems unable to escape them.” In my 
estimation, such considerations of subjective motivation are largely 
irrelevant to the analysis at hand. Much more relevant is the ques- 
tion of exploring the possibilities for changing the structure of the 
field of interenterprise behavior in a direction which tends toward 
convergence of goal attainment on the inclusive level and the ful- 
fillment of maintenance needs on the subsystem, or individual 
enterprise level. 

Weare here at the borderline of validated knowledge, or perhaps 
we have already overstepped it. But a number of observations may 
nevertheless be hazarded. 

It is perhaps superfluous to state that the behavior of individual 
enterprises must be changed, or new ones created, if any steps are 
to be taken in the direction of implementing inclusive-level plan- 
ning. An exception might be the joint creation of a new agency 
whose operation, alongside that of existing agencies, is expected to 
attain the inclusive-level goals. I would be inclined to speculate, 
though, that even such a new agency would willy-nilly have deep 
impacts on existing agencies. The question is only whether these 
are, as far as possible, to be planned or merely haphazard, and 
whether they are to be concerted with respect to inclusive-level 


goals. 
One way of observing the change in the interagency field is 


25 Ramsoy, op. cit., pp. 189-90. 
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through an analysis of changes in interagency exchange; for it is 
probably justifiable to assume that to the extent that changed 
enterprise behavior takes place, it will reflect itself in such trans- 
actions. 

Implied in the above is the possible need for a greater centrali- 
zation of the process of allocating resources and rewards among 
enterprises, so that they can both survive and contribute more 
effectively to the attainment of inclusive goals. Presumably, con- 
vergence of agency survival needs and inclusive system goal attain- 
ment can be furthered by two methods. Let us call them the “stick” 
and the “carrot.” 

The “stick” method is to restructure the controls operating on 
individual enterprises so that they must more directly pursue 
inclusive-level goals in order to meet their survival needs as enter- 
prises. ‘This would suggest a closer correspondence between actual 
task accomplishment and the survival prerequisites of the agency. 
The ability to attract the donor’s dollar with a tearful appeal or to 
sway the budget committee of the united fund or the legislature 
does not necessarily coincide with demonstrated task accomplish- 
ment. Hence, bringing these two into closer alignment may be 
effective, particularly in those cases where there is relatively little 
conflict between the stated goals of the agency and those of the 
inclusive system. The need for further development and applica- 
tion of evaluative research is relevant here. 

The “carrot” method would pay particular attention to the 
realistic commitments and survival needs and constituency relation- 
ships of individual enterprises as the inclusive-level goals are 
developed. It would seek to avoid pushing unwilling agencies 
through closed doors, and would concentrate on opening the doors 
which would make it possible for agencies to cooperate without 
endangering their own survival. 

In either case, a change in the structure of the field of inter- 
enterprise behavior suggests itself. The system of sanctions—or 
rewards and punishments, as it were—within which the individual 
enterprise operates, must be modified. It must be modified, as 
Simon suggests, in a way which rewards compliant behavior more 
than noncompliant behavior. This rewarding of behavior does not 
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mean testimonial dinners, medals, or other such largely epi- 
phenomenal sanctions, but rather the heart of the matter—the 
system of entrepreneurs, financers, acceptors, exchange relation- 
ships, and task and maintenance functions which comprise the 
dimensions of the individual enterprise. The sanction system, as it 
applies to these factors, must be modified if inclusive-level plan- 
ning is to be viable. 

In some or all of the instances in which inclusive-level planning 
is proposed, there will of course be many who think the costs are 
too great. This is a matter of public policy. 

Implied in what has been said so far is the fact that the inclusive 
decision-making system, whether that be a council or an ad hoc 
coalition of some sort, itself constitutes an enterprise, with its own 
system of entrepreneurs, financers, acceptors, exchange relation- 
ships, and task and maintenance functions. In inclusive planning 
among organizations, the nature of this enterprise is customarily 
one which is extremely weak, with a minimum of authority, a high 
salience of self-orientation among participating enterprises, and a 
consequent difficulty in agreeing upon or in pursuing any goals 
which are not in accord with the self-regarding interests of all the 
members, or at least of the most powerful ones. 

As this situation changes, as the inclusive organization grows in 
strength in relation to its members, it begins to take on the char- 
acteristics of a formal organization. To the extent that it does so, 
the organizational model for concerted decision-making, as devel- 
oped in administrative theory, becomes increasingly relevant. 

It has not been my purpose here to develop pat solutions to the 
problems of concerted decision-making at the community level, 
but rather to explore some of the theoretical considerations which 
surround its basic assumptions. One can but hope that in a decade’s 
time we will know a great deal more about the criteria which make 
concerted decision-making appropriate and feasible at the com- 
munity level, about the methods by which calculation can be made 
which will yield a higher aggregate utility than the market, and 
about the relationships which exist and the processes which take 
place between individual enterprises and more inclusive planning 
systems at the community level. 
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We need such knowledge if we are to concern ourselves seriously 
with a problem which was very close to the thinking of Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Over four decades ago he wrote: 


When an institution functions primarily to enhance its own welfare 
and growth, it is certain in the end to jeopardize the interests of the 
community as a whole. This presents one of the chief problems of 
democracy. How can we secure efficient institutions which will at the 
same time contribute to the welfare of the community? 7° 


Much of this discussion has been abstract and perhaps has 
seemed remote from the day-to-day problems of our modern com- 
munities. As a behavioral scientist I can but affirm my faith that 
in the long run such abstract and detached investigations con- 
tribute to the knowledge base within which more effective action 
can be taken on behalf of widely desired goals. In the absence of 
more convincing proof of this faith than can as yet be mustered, 
I can but be grateful that a profession which cannot escape the 
day-to-day problems of a hectic and troubled world is willing to 
give such endeavors the benefit of the doubt. 


26 Eduard C. Lindeman, The Community: an Introduction to the Study of Com- 
munity Leadership and Organization (New York: Association Press, 1921), p. 23. 


The Future Structure 


of Community Services 


by ALVIN L. SCHORR 


IL, WOULD HAVE BEEN EASIER to discuss this subject even 
a year ago. Then I might have begun with an inspirational flight 
about the significance of voluntary agencies, outlined the profound 
changes that are altering community services, and ended with a call 
for experimentation and partnership. It is no longer possible to do 
this without seeming ridiculous, and I shall take more risk of being 
contradicted. In return, I trust you will pay me the respect of 
believing that I believe in the customary virtues—voluntarism, 
partnership, and coordination. I do not wish to lose anything we 
have that is good, but only to recognize what is real today and what 
is required for most effective service. 

By “community” or “social” services I mean the variety of 
services provided to people under community auspices, excluding 
those that are thought to be fundamental or universal. In this 
meaning, social services include family service, day care, and job 
training. They do not include general education, medical care, or 
police protection. I do, indeed, believe that a profound alteration 
in the organization of community services is under way. 

We have fallen into the habit of thinking that the financing of 
social services controls their structure and that the two must be 
organized along parallel lines. That is, we have visualized volun- 
tary social services as centrally financed and—flowing from that— 
centrally organized and coordinated. This vision has never been 
even approximately accurate, but it seemed a reasonable ideal or 
objective. Events have now made even the objective untenable. 


1 This statement represents the personal views of the author only. 
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The community chest and united fund movements represent an 
effort to centralize fund-giving and distribution. In recent years, 
the movement has provided about a fifth of all contributions to 
voluntary health and welfare agencies and touched about a fifth 
of such agencies. Obviously, united funds are not able to control 
the other four fifths of voluntary health and welfare, but they are a 
powerful influence. The social planning councils that grew up 
within chests or beside them drew their power from the chests. 
For two decades the voluntary organizations that stayed out or 
broke out of this pattern and the voluntary givers who wished to 
extend the pattern have struggled more or less privately. I do not 
know how the participants feel this struggle is going; some sort of 
balance seems to have been struck. 

If centralized fund-giving has held its own vis-a-vis the inde- 
pendent voluntary agencies, however, both have suffered from a 
decline in the amount that was being contributed. The decline 
would by now have made headlines if it were not hidden in 
fugitive figures that only technicians cherish and understand. In 
1945 voluntary donors gave $790 million for a variety of welfare 
services, including family service and child care, recreation, institu- 
tional care of the aged, and maternity home care.? By 1962, this 
total had become $1.6 billion,® an increase of 100 percent in a 
period during which prices increased more than two-thirds and the 
population more than one-third. Since all these figures are ap- 
proximate, let us limit ourselves to observing that voluntary 
giving buys no more service per person today than it did in 1945. 
Why have I said that giving has declined? In the same period, the 
purchasing power of the average family has increased by almost 45 
percent, an improvement reflected in the way everyone lives and 
in our standards of service. There is no fixed standard for social 
services any more than there is a fixed definition of poverty. Per- 
haps standards for social services should rise faster than the Ameri- 


2Thomas Karter, “Voluntary-Agency Expenditures for Health and Welfare from 
Philanthropic Contributions, 1930-55,” Social Security Bulletin, XXI, No. 2 (1958), 
14-18. 

8Ida C. Merriam, “Social Welfare Expenditures, 1962-63,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, XXVI, No. 11 (1963), 3-14. The figure for contributions for welfare services in 
this article does not actually include an amount for recreation (approximately $368 
million). 
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can standard of living; one could argue the point. But in relation 
to their income, the American people seem to be giving for volun- 
tary welfare services only two thirds of what they did in 1945. 

One forgets numbers, but the facts that they represent are 
familiar. It has been extremely difficult to expand community 
services and to improve their quality. It has seemed that expansion 
at one point had to be at the expense of contraction elsewhere. 
Without wanting to undercut federated giving, agencies and boards 
have examined all other possible sources of income—agency mem- 
berships, fees for service, payment from public agencies. In the 
past four or five years, the Family Service Association of America 
has undertaken to reevaluate its categorical objection to accepting 
unrestricted grants from public funds.* Other sources of income 
may be useful to voluntary agencies, but, obviously, public funds 
present the largest potential resource—and a major philosophical 
problem. We shall come to this problem a bit further along. For the 
moment, I am only illustrating the straitened circumstances of 
voluntary social service and, in particular, of centralized financing. 

The story on the public side has been quite different. Public 
expenditure on social welfare has increased far more rapidly than 
population and prices. On the whole, this development has been 
assimilated in accordance with one of several views. Public services 
have been regarded as sightless leviathans which feed and roam 
about a world of their own. Though their presence is unmistak- 
able, they will not intrude and are not to be aroused. Or public 
services have been viewed as another world power with which 
coexistence is desirable. A sense of unity is stretched, without too 
much strain, into a sense of duality. Funds proceed from not one 
but two primary sources, and there are, if not one, only two main 
centers of service. Or, finally, public services are viewed as new 
centers of service which ought to be brought into a single planning 
relationship with the old ones. In pursuance of this sensible ob- 
jective, some social planning councils have made sober, sustained 
efforts to achieve common community planning. General in- 
ability to bring this off quite successfully must be taken as evidence 


4Memorandum to member agencies, Family Service Association of America, 
January 25, 1960. . 
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of the degree to which council influence derives from united funds. 

Let us reject out of hand the “sightless leviathan” approach to 
public services. The ideal of one or two centers of organization is 
viable if the Government would support it. But the Government 
has not supported this concept; it may be time to face the fact that 
it will not. You may remember, for example, debate whether 
public welfare departments might serve as the central social service 
agency in a community. The notion may seem particularly attrac- 
tive for rural communities where there are, after all, no other 
candidates for the role. On the other hand, many have thought 
that welfare departments carry the mark of Cain—the means test ° 
—and would not be consulted by the self-supporting. Whichever 
side you are on, does not this argument already have a quaint, 
dusty sound? For, in the last few years, government has moved 
around the notion of centralized service in half a dozen ways that 
come readily to mind. 

There was some criticism, at least in professional circles, when 
the Government undertook a grant-in-aid program to combat 
juvenile delinquency. On one hand, it seemed a way to channel 
more money into needed services. On the other hand, it seemed 
clearly to separate one youth service from another and to lead to 
the establishment of overlapping agencies. Not long afterward, the 
Social Security Act was amended to encourage and, in some cases, 
to require services for current and potential public assistance re- 
cipients. We have added grant programs for retardation and com- 
munity mental health. About the last program, too, there seems to 
be a bit of doubt. However, the issue is defined in terms of govern- 
ment vs. voluntary responsibility rather than a general vs. a prob- 
lem approach. Finally, we have seen the initiation of the Presi- 
dent’s program to wipe out poverty. Portions of the program flow 
through existing agencies; portions do not. 

All this has taken place in five years; and the list is not ex- 
haustive. Several points are illustrated. First, each program is 
defined precisely in relation to the problem with which it deals. 
In our political system of negotiation and compromise, it is easier 


5 Cain put the proposition from which the means test may be derived: Prove that 
I am my brother's keeper. 
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to get agreement on a narrow front or on a special project than on 
a general reshaping of programs. Consequently, American public 
policy is often limited to a “direct response’ ® to a particular 
problem. “Direct response” is not an accident of the past few years 
but is implicit in our political system and may be expected to 
persist. Second, although some of these funds or services are 
directed through existing agencies, many are not. When they are 
not, they undermine any notion we may have that coordination of 
services can be brought about by federated financing. Third, co- 
ordination has not been overlooked in any of these programs. Most 
of them require the development of a coordinated plan and evi- 
dence that it will be implemented. We shall return to this point. 

We have touched on a variety of points; let me pull the threads 
together. In the voluntary field, centralized fund-raising has estab- 
lished itself in a strategic though not dominating position. But its 
ability to support community services barely keeps pace with prices 
and population. In an economy where change and improvement 
are general, the demand for services increases rapidly. Conse- 
quently, agencies look everywhere else for funds. Especially, they 
are tantalized by swelling public purses. Public services have be- 
come increasingly important in their own right, quite apart from 
their influence on voluntary agencies. Therefore, government 
policy is the key to the possibility of centralized financing and the 
possibility of coordination via centralized financing. ‘The Govern- 
ment is not using that key; a realist must judge that it wll not. 

These conclusions may seem depressing, but perhaps they are 
liberating. We know the pressure for social services that exists. 
Beyond this, labor market experts confidently tell us that employ- 
ment of professional and technical workers and others like them 
is expanding more than twice as fast as over-all employment. 
Obviously all services, and community services among them, are 
going to expand. I should like to suggest that, while we have been 
clinging to principles that are obsolete, we have overlooked rich 
possibilities. At any rate, we have overlooked them as a matter of 
ideology, for in fact a variety of possibilities press themselves upon 


6 Alvin L. Schorr, “Family Policy in the United States,” International Social 
Science Journal, XIII (1962), 452-67. 
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us and are already beginning to be exploited. These possibilities 
arrange themselves under three headings: the potential sources of 
support of community services; the relationship of voluntary and 
public agencies; and, if support is not to be unitary, the achieve- 
ment of coordination. 

An alternative to monolithic support of community services is 
multiple support. Presumably, the voluntary donor will continue 
to be one of a number of sources of support. It seems clear, too, 
that the Government will increasingly support social services 
through the channels for which there is ample precedent—its own 
well-established agencies, new agencies, and grants-in-aid. But if 
centralism and “unitarianism”’ are to be abandoned, then an insist- 
ent question presents itself. Why should any institution of our 
society be excused from making a contribution for the social serv- 
ice needs with which it is intimately concerned? 

One thinks of Blue Cross and the other voluntary insurance 
plans. No doubt, a case can be made that payment for homemaker 
service would save hospital beds and provide a net saving in 
money besides. One thinks of industry in a new context, not only 
as a dispenser of philanthropy but as a source of support for more 
or less work-connected services. A few progressive industries regard 
it as their responsibility to retrain displaced employees. But why 
just a few? One thinks of social security and its aged, widowed, and 
disabled beneficiaries. ‘The 1948 Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity, impressed by the possibilities for saving money, proposed to 
pay the costs of rehabilitating disabled beneficiaries. The proposal 
has been revived.? The Social Security Administration and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration have studied possible 
measures to finance rehabilitation out of social security funds. I 
am not trying to pinpoint the way in which funds will flow from 
these institutions for social services. I am suggesting that we have 
been operating from the wrong question. We have been asking why 


7 Subcommittee on the Administration of the Social Security Laws, Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, Administration of Social Security Disa- 
bility Insurance Program (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1960), 
p. 26; The Status of the Social Security Program and Recommendations for its 
Improvement, Report to the Advisory Council on Social Security (Washington, o (Gee 
Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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voluntary donors and, through its usual channels, the Government 
cannot do more. At this point in history, we should be asking why 
any major American institution is excused from a share of re- 
sponsibility. 

In the area of the relationship of public and voluntary agencies 
we may be about to lose the last clarity we have held dear. We have 
been anxious that a voluntary agency, if it received unrestricted 
public funds, might yield to natural feelings of possessiveness. 
The agency might not press government to assume new and 
appropriate functions. This concern was formulated in a frame- 
work made up of at least two elements. 

First, experimentation was regarded as the peculiar province of 
voluntary agencies. ‘They would yield up demonstrated services in 
order to move on to new ones. But voluntary agencies no longer 
do more experimentation than public agencies. Nor, if a radical 
statement is permissible, is the need for experimentation most 
urgent, but rather the day-to-day work that applies what we already 
know. 

Second, in the rapid expansion of public services until the 
Second World War, pockets of service seemed nevertheless re- 
served to the voluntary agencies. The Government’s massive entry 
into community mental health signals the end of one of these 
private preserves. The Government will enter other fields in time, 
for we cannot, without government participation, support all the 
services that we shall have. Therefore, speaking relatively, the 
problem will not be whether the Government carries its responsi- 
bility but whether voluntary agencies can carry a responsibility 
they define as uniquely theirs. Thus, the experimental role and the 
role as agent of certain special services are evaporating as a ra- 
tionale for voluntary services. Determination of a proper program 
function will depend very much on the community situation and 
will vary from community to community. 

If I have made government sound very powerful indeed, then I 
have conveyed to you my deepest concern. It is in relation to the 
power and responsibilities of government that voluntary agencies 
may be most constructive in the decades ahead. It is difficult for 
complex programs to be sensitive to individual needs; moreover, 
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their natural tendency is to become defensive. Therefore, we shall 
increasingly require informed criticism of community service 
programs. At the same time, because of our complicated society 
and our complicated responses to it, the issues in program devel- 
opment become increasingly difficult to grasp. Those of us whose 
idealism has roots in the depression tend to wish for broad citizen 
movements and to observe that they are not forthcoming.® Perhaps 
such movements to cleanse and reform will come again, but they 
are not summoned by nostalgia. Nor are we yet clear what sort of 
citizen movements will result from indigenous leadership. An 
alternative or parallel device is to deal with highly technical, 
bureaucratic issues in technical, bureaucratic form. This is the 
crucial service that voluntary agencies can render: to know what is 
done for people and what fails to be done, to know what is well 
done and what is done poorly, and to bear witness. 

The refusal to take unrestricted public money has been in- 
tended to safeguard the voluntary agency’s role as critic. I suggest 
that other safeguards may have to be found. If the voluntary public 
agencies are going to keep pace at all, they are going to do it with 
public money. If public funds must sap their resolution, then they 
will find themselves undermined at every turn. Their safeguard 
must lie not in abstinence but in a higher conception of public 
service. There may, from time to time, be voluntary agencies that 
suffer the wrath of agencies or people they have criticized. That is 
a risk. It should be possible, too, to find other safeguards than 
simple refusal to accept funds. With care it may be possible to 
diversify public support so that no one agency of government is in 
a controlling position. It may be possible so well to establish 
citizen understanding of an agency’s role as critic that the use of 
public subsidy for penalty or reward becomes dangerous to the 
user. It may seem fantastic to speak of independence despite ex- 
tensive government support of voluntary agencies. In Europe, 
however, the arts have been publicly subsidized for many years. 
Attendant problems of control have been manageable; the artists’ 
independence has not been undermined. There is now a strong 


8 Nathan Glazer, “The Good Society,” Commentary, September 1963, pp. 226-34, 
and “The Explosion in American Social Services,” New Society (London). 
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movement under way to provide public subsidies for our own 
artists.° Why need community service agencies be more vulnerable 
than authors, painters, and musicians? 

We turn finally to coordination. When we visualized single 
sources of funds, we tended to assume that they could lead to 
parallel lines of communication. If funds are to come from every- 
where, we have less power to prescribe coordination. We have 
already noted that public programs, in granting money, are tend- 
ing to require evidence of coordinated planning and management. 
Agencies that come to mind are the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
the Joint Task Force on Housing and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Services, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. These 
agencies are asking for a coordinated plan, first, because of a 
pragmatic recognition that funds are going to be scattered. Second, 
since no one else is providing coordination, they require at least a 
sense of planning around the particular problem that is being 
addressed. It is the quality of problem-centeredness that we should 
note. With the failure of other devices, every problem is requiring 
its own coordinating mechanism. 

Obviously, broader or more effective concepts of over-all plan- 
ning and coordination are required. Despite serious efforts, most 
social planning councils are now effectively related only to a 
segment of community services. This constriction of their horizons 
follows naturally from the development in community services that 
we have outlined. We have seen that united funds represent a 
significant but relatively smaller segment of community services— 
a trend that may be expected to accelerate. If councils define their 
functions and leadership parallel to their source of funds, they also 
deal with a diminishing portion of community services. ‘They may 
identify the most important other agencies—urban renewal and 
welfare departments, for example—and try to draw them into the 
planning orbit. Even where councils have somewhat succeeded, 
however, the planning relationship is ambiguous. Agencies sup- 
ported by united funds have a vital interest in the planning; they 


9 Frederick Dorian, Commitment to Culture (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 
1964). 
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participate more and are affected more. Much less is at stake for 
others. In response to this problem, councils that were once or- 
ganizationally tied to united funds have constituted themselves 
independently. Even so, common leadership and funds skew the 
planning focus. If councils are to do the over-all job, they must 
diversify their income and leadership, following the lead of the 
services for which they plan. If it was ever possible for councils to 
succeed in doing this over-all job, it may now be too late. ‘They 
may retain a coordinating function for agencies supported by 
centralized philanthropy, while broader planning bodies are estab- 
lished over their heads. 

It appears to me that the establishment of over-all planning 
bodies is well under way in a number of cities. Considering the 
nature of the problems we face, one inevitably applauds breadth. 
It is not at all clear, however, that these over-all bodies represent a 
single type of development, even though they appear at the same 
time and under the stimulus of the same foundation or govern- 
ment grants. Some are much more heavily public bodies than the 
planning organizations we have known; others are not. A few have 
made peace with existing planning organizations, but most have 
not. Some are heavily oriented to physical planning; others not. 
Most, perhaps all, are dominated by the ideas of planning for 
poverty and delinquency. While this is satisfactory in terms of 
problem-centered coordination, it is not promising in terms of all 
the problems and services that are omitted from these terms. 
Perhaps the single generalization that is available is that diverse 
experimentation is under way. We are certainly not ready to select 
among the experiments. It is possible that we are in transition to 
another stage in planning that we have not yet visualized. 

We have touched so far on coordination at the community-wide 
level and in relation to particular problems. Even if well done, 
neither type of coordination necessarily builds a simple, well- 
marked path between a citizen and the social services he requires. 
We have dwelled a good deal on complexity; it is time to say 
something about simplicity. It is quite possible that we are overly 
sophisticated and tolerant in the matter of organizing social 
services. We know so well the power of vested interests and their 
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rights that we avoid far-reaching reorganizations. Rather, we prefer 
to plunk a new social service down next to the rest, hoping that 
people whose jobs depend upon old methods will learn from 
contiguity the desirability of new methods. You know the results 
very well. We have a chaotic condition, understood only by experts. 
Citizens usually do not know the. services available for them. 
When they know, they do not understand how to ask for them. 
The condition has existed so long that we have become inured to 
it. We have come to think that such disorganization would not 
exist if there were any real alternatives. The countries of Western 
Europe use at least four devices that we have not yet tried to con- 
nect citizens with social service. They are the Services of Coordina- 
tion of Paris, the obligatory social service centers of new towns in 
France,!® the social counselors of Holland, and the Citizens Advice 
Bureaus of England."! In common, these represent an investment 
of public funds and legal support. They are postwar devices, 
adopted partly because of citizen impatience. They represent de- 
partures, in one way or another, from principles that some may 
hold immutable. They depart, for example, from these principles: 
1. A public agency must assure, by its own investigation, that 
expenditures are justified. This must be done whether or not it has 
already been done and no matter how small the expenditure or. 
how expensive the investigation. | 
2. A person with no training may speak only to a person witty 
some training, and a person with full training speaks only to the 
Dean. 
g. An agency employee must work in a direct line of authority 
to his agency. Agency employees cannot be pooled, thus clouding 
their agency’s control over them, in order to give one-stop neigh- 
borhood service. 
None of the European systems may be a perfect model for us. 
But their success suggests that, with less subtlety and more deter- 


10 See Walter A. Friedlander, “Coordination of Family Welfare Services in France,” 
Social Service Review, XXVII (1953), 62-66; Alvin L. Schorr, “Social Security and 
Social Services in France.” 

11§See Alfred J. Kahn, Planning Community Services for Children in Trouble 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), pp. 141-45; David R. Hunter, “Seven 
Motive Ideas,” American Public Welfare Association meeting, New Orleans, 1965. 
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mination, we might achieve coordination where it counts most— 
across the street and two houses down from the man who needs 
help. 

Let me end with Schorr’s fearless forecast for 1985: twenty years 
from now we shall have much more in the way of community 
services, though we shall think it not enough. We shall have more 
of the services we know—casework, job training, day care. We shall 
have services of which we have not yet dreamed. For example, we 
shall have a way to share the burden that comes to so many fam- 
ilies with the chronic illness of a parent. With hospital care not 
required and institutional placement not acceptable for some, 
many daughters and daughters-in-law are spending as much as two 
or three years in unremitting drudgery. We shall not avoid the 
problem, but we shall find ways to relieve these families. 

Services will be financed categorically. Generality will be the 
ideal, but prudence and political reality will have their way. 
Voluntary support of social services will continue, but other 
sources of support will be more important. There will be some 
feeling that government support has gone too far, but there will 
be unanimous acceptance of government services that we now 
think unlikely. There will be support of community services from 
a variety of new sources: industry, labor, the insurances, and the 
social insurances. Voluntary agencies will continue to perform 
service in fields with historical links to the 1960s, but their ra- 
tionale will be different. The sources of their funds will be mixed 
and will not seem important. Rather, the agencies will be dis- 
tinguished by a proud sense of independence and a vexingly critical 
outlook. We may have a better organized system of community 
services. That, it is difficult to say with assurance. That depends on 
whether we can be rational. 


Community Action and 


Institutional Change 


by SIMON SLAVIN 


Any ATTEMPT TO ADDRESS CONCEPTUAL or theoretical 
aspects of community action at this point in time confronts serious 
difficulties. Not only is the very meaning of the terms clouded, but 
current experience with programs of community action, at least as 
defined in current legislation, is too recent to warrant extensive 
analysis as to its significance, its problems, and its promise. Com- 
munity action means different things to different people, and it is 
often difficult to separate appearance from reality in practice. 

In a general sense, community action can be taken to mean any 
collective or organizational activity directed toward social goals on 
the part of community residents. Clarence King so intended its 
meaning when, in 1948, he gathered together illustrations of the 
community organization process then current.1 As such, commu- 
nity action has been part of the social welfare agenda for decades. 
Spontaneous, ad hoc, or organized response to social needs or in- 
equities, as de ‘Tocqueville noted more than a hundred years ago, 
is part of the American tradition. The currency of the term in 
public and professional discussion in connection with the national 
concern for dealing with poverty and its social effects indicates 
special points of reference and relevance in its application. 

The springboard for this discussion is clearly the passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. A community action program 
“to combat poverty” is specifically defined in the bill to mean a 
program which 

1 Clarence King, Organizing for Community Action (New York: Harper and Bros., 


1948); see also Clarence Krug, Your Committee in Community Action (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1952). 
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1. Mobilizes and utilizes . . . public and private resources 

2. Provides services, assistance and other activities [that]... give 
promise of . . . bettering the conditions under which people live, learn 
and work 


3. Is developed, conducted and administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of residents of the areas [low-income individuals, 
families and groups upon whose needs the programs are focused]. 

Community action is here directed at the needs of the popula- 
tions in poverty, aims to mobilize community resources and pro- 
vide services with a view to changing the social environment of the 
poor, and means to do this with the involvement of the poor them- 
selves in coordinated local community effort. Thus the two central 
preoccupations of these programs are presumed to be a series of 
planning operations concerned with the development of relevant 
activities and services and the effective and efficient allocation of 
those resources, and a set of organizational operations in which the 
population that is the target of planning itself participates through 
a self-help orientation in setting goals, developing strategies, re- 
fining policies, and establishing structures instrumental in reaching 
the legislative objectives. 

While much of this sounds familiar in the light of conventional 
patterns of community planning, neighborhood organization, and 
action for social betterment, what is new, at least in part, is the 
focus on organizing the poor on their own behalf in self-directed 
activity, dealing with problems in community living that affect 
them directly—with official governmental sanction and financial 
support. This government-people partnership is new to the Ameri- 
can scene in urban areas, even if it seems reminiscent of programs 
developed during the past twenty years in a wide variety of devel- 
oping countries around the world. 

This new effort can perhaps best be conceptualized as a con- 
temporary blend of social action and.community development, the 
latter in its international United Nations meaning. Because these 
are combined in a developed, industrialized, and urbanized coun- 
try, the joint product inevitably takes on a distinctive coloration. 
The standard U.N. definition of community development refers to 


the processes by which the efforts of the people themselves are united 
with those of governmental authorities to improve the economic, social 
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and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate these communi- 
ties into the life of the nation, and to enable them to contribute fully 
to national progress. 

This complex of processes is then made up of two essential elements: 
the participation of the people themselves in efforts to improve their 
level of living with as much reliance as possible on their own initiative, 
and the provision of technical and other services in ways which en- 
courage initiative, self-help and mutual help and make these more 
effective . ... aoe 

These programmes are usually concerned with local communities 
because of the fact that the people living together in a locality have 
many and varied interests in common.” 


The similarity of this concept to the actual language of the poverty 
bill is striking. The reference in the bill to “bettering the condi- 
tions under which people live, learn and work” calls to mind the 
significant paper by Kenneth Pray in which he referred to social 
action as “‘the systematic, conscious effort directly to influence the 
basic social conditions and policies out of which arise . . . problems 
of social adjustment and maladjustment.” ® 

In developing countries with meager industrial resources, com- 
munity development programs rely essentially on the productive 
output of the one commodity available in substantial quantity— 
human labor, together with technical assistance and generally 
modest supplies of materiel. ‘The organization and deployment of 
volunteer manpower are directed to the tasks defined by the 
people, who determine what they feel needs to be done out of their 
own experiences of deprivation. Thus, they build roads to make 
possible the development of a market economy and enhance their 
income potential; they build schoolhouses where their children 
can become literate and skilled; they drain swamps or build drain- 
age ditches to control the sources of infection, and so on. They 
essentially utilize what limited resources they themselves possess 
and apply them to their most pressing social problems. 

In advanced countries, where resources of skilled manpower, 


2 Quoted in Peter DuSautoy, The Organization of a Community Development Pro- 
gramme (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 121. 

8 Kenneth L. M. Pray, “Social Work and Social Action,” in Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1945 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
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technical assistance, and equipment are readily available, the task 
confronted by the self-help effort is quite different. Here the job 
is to help see to it that industrial and technical resources are, in 
fact, deployed and allocated in such a way that the most pressing 
social needs are appropriately addressed. In developing countries 
the social tasks grow out of the lack of available resources. In our 
country, the action agenda deal with the inadequate distribution 
and application of resources actually and potentially available, and 
their rechanneling into local communities that most fully feel ‘the 
impact of deprivation, social dislocation, and individual incapacity 
to share the society’s goals and services in sufficient quantity to 
meet basic human needs and establish satisfactory conditions that 
encourage self-fulfillment and human dignity. 

No aspect of community action has proved to occasion more 
controversy and strain than that which points in the direction of 
the participation of the poor in the community programs sup- 
ported by the poverty legislation. There are at least three ways 
in which communities can plan for the maximum feasible partici- 
pation of residents of poverty areas. One calls for their involvement 
and membership on organs of policy determination and adminis- 
tration where program goals are defined and means to their 
achievement established. We have been witness to the national 
debate on the question as to whether or not people in poverty 
are finding their way to such decision-making bodies. With few 
exceptions, this has not thus far taken place to a substantial degree. 
American community experience with such planning structures is 
very limited. It has not been our pattern to recruit board members 
on either private social agency or official governmental agency 
boards from among those who essentially comprise the consuming 
client group—at least not in such a way as to open access to shared 
participation in the formulation and administration of agency 
policies and activities. This is essentially a new venture in social 
planning. The current public discussion presages a long-time 
trend, one that will continue to engender controversy and conflict. 
It does, however, open up, from a planning perspective, questions 
of substantial import. At what points and in which ways can and 
should people affected by community conditions and community 
provisions help determine program goals concerned with social 
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change, and the means to their achievement? How can the truly 
representative be identified and chosen? What criteria of repre- 
sentativeness guide such selection? How can the natural evolution 
of cooptative pressures be countered? What is the nature of the 
partnership between these representatives, the public interest, the 
planning expert, and the political bureaucracy? This is indeed an 
area for conceptual development, social research, and political 
and public debate. 

A second route to maximum feasible participation is through 
the ways in which community action efforts make it possible for 
those in poverty to obtain employment or become part of educa- 
tion or training programs that equip them with remunerative 
skills. This aspect is much less controversial than the first, and is 
already engaging large numbers in local communities. The temp- 
tation to consider this aspect of participation the sole or major 
one will inevitably be very great in some communities. As such, 
the attempts to involve the poor will lose much of the potential 
dynamism of a national effort. These are necessary conditions for a 
successful war on poverty, but they are hardly sufficient for a major 
offensive on a foe that has been so resistant and formidable. 

The third aspect of participation lies in the potentialities in- 
herent in a properly conceived approach to the organizational 
mobilization of the poor on a scale broad enough to achieve mean- 
ingful gains. It is this phase of the program that is most like the 
tradition of organized social action and to which major resistance 
can be anticipated. There are a number of considerations that 
point to the central importance of this effort. They deal with a 
phenomenon to which all too little attention has been paid by 
social planners—the problem of civilian morale. If we are indeed 
engaged in a war on poverty, problems of morale are as significant 
in its strategy as in military operations. 

The problem of civilian morale grows out of the negative and 
defeating consequences of poverty. While it is clear that those who 
live in poverty do not constitute a single, homogeneous mass * the 
evidence concerning some generalized traits in this population 


4See S. M. Miller, ‘““The American Lower Classes: a Typological Approach,” in 
Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg, eds., New Perspectives on Poverty (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965). 
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segment is reasonably clear. Based on his extensive anthropological 
studies, Oscar Lewis makes the following observation: 


The people in the culture of poverty have a strong feeling of mar- 
ginality, of helplessness, of dependency, of not belonging. They are like 
aliens in their own country, convinced that the existing institutions do 
not serve their interests and needs. Along with this feeling of power- 
lessness is a widespread feeling of inferiority, of personal unworthi- 
ness.® 


Lewis goes on to suggest that it is possible for some countries to 
eliminate these culture traits 


without at first eliminating impoverishment, by changing the value 
systems and attitudes of the people so they no longer feel helpless and 
homeless—so they begin to feel that they are living in their own coun- 
try, with their institutions, their government and their leadership.® 


Developing organization among the people around problems 
that they perceive and that affect them directly—problems of slum 
living and exploitative landlords; of discrimination in employ- 
ment; of educational inadequacy (it is a great mistake to imagine 
that people in poverty do not care about the education of their 
children—they frequently lack know-how and skills necessary to 
address giant bureaucracies); of fraudulent consumer practices; 
of the indifference of service systems established to care for social 
needs; and of unequal justice—provide a ready route to the com- 
munity attack on personal detachment, marginality, alienation, 
and powerlessness. Organizing local groups to address such prob- 
lems, if successful, makes it possible to counter this mass powerless- 
ness, to provide channels for participation in community decision- 
making, and to develop attachments to community institutions 
whose policies they have influenced. Coping mechanisms devel- 
oped in low-income areas to make possible personal adaptation 
to a hostile world can, in part, have broader significance when they 
are funneled into collective patterns of action. 

Questions of power and powerlessness need to be faced squarely 
by community action programs if for no other reason than that 


5 Oscar Lewis, “The Culture of Poverty,” Trans-Action, I, No. 1 (1963), 17. 
6 [bid., p. 19. 
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they will not of themselves go away in this modern day. Power 
vacuums have a way of being filled. Failure to stimulate local, 
indigenous organization, and in this way to build new centers of 
power through legitimate effort, will lead increasingly to organiza- 
tional activity concerned with power redistribution through violent 
means. “People who feel apart, and unidentified, are quickest to 
overstep the bounds of legitimate methods and carry the dispute 
into disruptive channels.”7 If social welfare does not provide 
leadership in filling the organizational vacuum, the field will be 
left to others. At the moment, the major organizational thrust in 
this decade is found in the civil rights movement. The impact of 
these organized efforts to deal with specific problems of equity and 
power is clearly apparent. Much of the force behind the very 
development of the antipoverty legislation came from this social 
movement. The school integration effort may or may not lead to 
major shifts from de facto segregation in the North, but it will 
surely lead to a more substantial reallocation of community re- 
sources to an insufficiently supported public school system. Latent 
consequences of deliberate social action may be among their most 
significant contributions to the nation. The recent studies of a 
team from Howard and Johns Hopkins universities provide useful 
findings in this connection. They examined the effect of well- 
organized direct action for civil rights in two Southern and one 
border community on the incidence of crimes of violence com- 
mitted by Negroes. They present data which suggest a substantial 
reduction in such crimes during periods of organized protest. 
They draw the conclusion that 


there is then a very strong argument that the kind of community or- 
ganization and psychological mobilization inherent in the civil rights 
struggle may be of prime importance in the development and imple- 
mentation of various crime prevention programs and anti-poverty 
programs.® 


More serious thought needs to be given to a similar impact on 
anomie in poverty populations through the involvement of the 


7 James S. Coleman, Community Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), p. 21. 
8 Frederic Soloman, eéé al., “Civil Rights Activity and Reduction in Crime Among 
Negroes,” Archives of General Psychiatry, XII (1965), 235. 
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poor in community social movements concerned with equity and 
redress of grievances. We should adopt the advice we frequently 
give recipients of our foreign aid programs, for example in the 
Alliance for Progress, about the need for social reform and the 
redistribution of power, and do so with less timidity than we have 
thus far shown. In the words of Kenneth Clark: 


Effective social change as a necessary antecedent to increasing the pro- 
portion of human beings who are able to lead more effective lives can 
come about only through the mobilization of that power required to 
change long-standing habits and practices in the social, economic and 
political realms.® 


Aside from the question of morale, the case for indigenous 
organization grows out of the natural social mechanisms of equi- 
librium and homeostasis. It is not enough to develop antipoverty 
plans and assume that the gaps in service and social provision will 
thereby be met, or that institutional change mechanisms will be 
established to adapt to the needs and life styles of the poor. Major 
social advances in the United States have characteristically been 
preceded by crises and/or social protest action. Unemployment 
insurance and social security provisions came after demonstrations 
and agitation by those most in need of these programs. President 
Johnson’s speech on voting rights came close upon the heels of the 
marches and vigils in Selma, Alabama. The nation needed the 
persistent reminder that things were out of joint. Social protest 
action provides a dynamic ingredient calling to public attention 
items for the decision-making and social policy agenda. It helps 
make legislatures responsive and responsible, and institutions more 
accountable for failure to deal with the needs of the people in 
poverty. Mobilization of the poor in current community action is 
the contemporary analogue of the mobilization of the unemployed 
and of the rank and file in industrial unions during the thirties. 
They led to the adoption of social policies and the stabilization of 
industrial relations that have served the nation well over the past 
three decades. 

It is increasingly clear that community action has come to as- 
sume a central place in the nation’s modern-day approach to pov- 


® Kenneth Clark, “Haryou: an Experiment,” Freedomways, Vol. III, No. 3 (1963). 
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erty. Confronted with the staggering problem of an ‘“‘underclass” 
in the society, seemingly insulated from the benign economic 
effects of unparalleled prosperity, ‘marked by vigorous expansion 
widely dispersed throughout the economy,” ?° the nation has had 
to develop policies intended to lift vast segments of the population 
out of the devastating and often crushing impact of a poverty en- 
vironment resistant to the conventional mechanisms so often effec- 
tive in the past when the industrial establishment was operating 
at high levels of production and consumption. This has led to the 
identification of the causes as well as the consequences of poverty 
and to the development of a wide variety of strategies addressed 
to the specific aspects highlighted by this analytical insight. In the 
words of President Johnson’s Message on Poverty, “through a new 
community action program we intend to strike at poverty at its 
sources.” 

In its report on the poverty bill (H.R. 11377), the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Representatives identified 
the “causes of poverty—lack of education, poor health, absence of 
a marketable skill, and unstable family life.’!! The bill directs 
attention, accordingly, to such “components of a community action 
program” as “expanded and improved services, assistance and other 
activities, and facilities necessary . . . in the fields of education, 
employment, job training and counseling, health, vocational re- 
habilitation, housing, home management, welfare, and other 
fields.”’ 

There are at least two aspects of this conception that warrant 
comment. In the first place, there is an implicit assumption in the 
strategy that the deficits that need to be overcome are located in 
the individuals who comprise the poverty population—their low 
levels of literacy, their inadequate home management, and so forth. 
They seem to be responsible for their own poverty. Attention is 

10 First National City Bank, Monthly Economic Letter, April, 1965, p. 38. The May, 
1965, letter notes: “Rarely in our history has an already prosperous economy under- 
gone such swift expansion as during the past several months. So vigorous has been 
the upswing that economic statistics and financial reports have almost uniformly 
shown old records broken and new highs achieved.” Yet unemployment, particularly 
of young workers remains at dangerously high levels. 


11 Report No. 1458, House of Representatives, 88th Congress, Second Session, 
June 3, 1964, p. 2. 
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then focused more on their inadequacies than on the inadequacies 
of the institutions and policies that may well be responsible for 
their incapacities. 

Secondly, it confuses causes and consequences of poverty, and 
hence often deals with its manifestations rather than its roots. More 
thought needs to be given as to whether people are poor because 
they lack education, or whether people do not receive good edu- 
cational training because they are poor; whether people are poor 
because they have poor health, or whether their poor health is a 
consequence of their poverty (inability to afford the best medical 
services available); whether people are poor because they live in 
slums, or whether they live in slums because they are poor. 

I am not suggesting that the programs envisaged in the com- 
munity action efforts around the country are not dealing with 
real needs that demand attention. What I am proposing is that 
these programs, while a necessary part of the antipoverty arsenal, 
are hardly sufficient for a fully effective national effort in the pov- 
erty war. 

The import of these comments is to point to a general strategy 
that focuses on broad policies that grow out of an assessment of 
institutional failure and the necessity to locate the most salient 
arena for policy development that will more effectively deal with 
poverty as an institution rather than with the poor as individuals. 
Social work has a great deal of experience in working with poor 
people in public assistance, in medical institutions, and the like. 
It has little or no experience in dealing with poverty as a gen- 
eralized condition, as a subculture, as a way of life for millions in 
cities and rural areas. We can perform a service to the nation by 
directing attention to the imperative need to make available to the 
poor two essential ingredients for taking them out of their poverty 
—jobs and money. Much of what will be done in community 
action programs will deal with human repair—education, retrain- 
ing, and rehabilitation. Much as these are urgently required in a 
swiftly automating and computerized economy, there are several 
issues that this central emphasis raises: 

1. Focusing on remediation essentially attacks symptoms and 
potentially draws off community concern for institutional defects 
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that perpetuate the need for remedial activities. Homework help- 
ers, tutors, and the like perform a useful and perhaps even a sig- 
nificant function. The central community task, however, must re- 
main the reconstruction of the system of education so that the 
need for remedial effort is sharply reduced. Substantial educational 
retardation by the third or fourth grade provides rich testimony 
on educational inadequacy in the first, second, or third grade. The 
target for community action should more appropriately be sub- 
stantial reform and innovation in early education, in the very 
structure of the educational enterprise. ‘This will require institu- 
tional change and a redeployment of national resources that policy- 
makers are not yet ready to provide. 

Manpower retraining programs are urgently needed to reequip 
people whose skills are outmoded or inadequate. A preoccupation 
with such efforts, however, carries the danger that retrained work- 
ers may either not find employment upon completion of their 
retraining, or find that the new skills become obsolete in five, six, 
or seven years. A retrained unemployed person may well be a 
greater social liability than one who is normally unemployed. Na- 
tional policy needs to be directed to the development of job oppor- 
tunities than can employ low levels of skill. Programs of public 
works lend themselves to the use of unskilled and semiskilled man- 
power. Myrdal makes the following interesting observation: 


Since the underutilization of workers with less education and training 
is so huge, I see it as almost a fortunate thing that America has such 
vast slums in big cities and smaller ones in small cities, that need to be 
eradicated, so many dwellings for poor people that are substandard, so 
many streets that need to be kept cleaner, and such crying needs for 
improvement of the transport system, particularly in the metropolitan 
districts.12 


While such construction work will require training and retraining, 
it will not require extensive effort. 

Social work has an extraordinary opportunity to be inventive 
and creative in developing useful jobs that employ nonautomatable 
skills. Since we deal with skills that grow out of human relation- 


12 Gunnar Myrdal, “The Matrix,” in George H. Dunne, S.J., ed., Poverty in Plenty 
(New York: P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 1964), p. 130. 
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ships, we are in a position, perhaps beyond most professions, to 
identify areas where helping activities are needed and to develop 
job descriptions that can lead to the employment of substantial seg- 
ments of the populations in poverty in meaningful work. Consid- 
erable thought has been given to the use of “indigenous” workers, 
of social work aides, of the nonprofessional in this process. 

If we start with the realistic assumption that some form of sub- 
sidized employment will perhaps be required in an economy that 
continually narrows the rate of growth of jobs essential to create 
the goods and services needed by the community, we should be 
engaged in the task of taking a national census of jobs that require 
trainable skills that do not necessarily depend on high levels of 
literacy, jobs not now available and not likely to be programmed 
for computerized output. I am referring to homemakers, nursing 
home and hospital aides, mother’s helpers, dignified home workers 
(why should the economically able be the only ones to have the 
assistance of domestic workers?), neighborhood organizers (the 
Delhi Pilot Project in urban community development found that 
some of their most effective organizers were illiterate), group work 
and recreation aides, and so on.!* If we let our imaginations roam, 
and assumed the availability of financial resources through Federal 
community action programs, we could indeed create vast numbers 
of jobs for the poor, and participate in the interesting adventure of 
making available to poor people some of the same kinds of services 
the more affluent segments of the population have traditionally 
known. This would indeed take on the character of the poor 
serving the poor, much as they have served the rich over the 
centuries. Herbert Gans makes a series of proposals dealing with 
the upgrading and shifting of workers into skilled jobs and the 
creation of more jobs for unskilled and semiskilled workers.1* The 
urgent necessity for such planning now should be underscored 
with policy-makers lest we be caught with too little too late in the 
years immediately ahead. 

18 See Robert Reiff, and Frank Riessman, The Indigenous Nonprofessional (New 
York: National Institute of Labor Education, 1964), pp. 14 ff., for suggested non- 
professional positions in community mental health porgrams. 


4 Herbert J. Gans, “Some Proposals for Government Policy in an Automating 
Society,” in Shostak and Gomberg, eds., op. cit., pp. 142 ff, 
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I do not mean to ignore essential provision for those living in 
poverty who cannot be included in even the most imaginatively 
developed job market. Clearly, the route to guaranteed levels of 
nonpoverty existence through higher social security payments, 
elimination of means tests, adequate levels of public assistance, 
and the like needs to be taken. Since so large a proportion, actually 
a majority, of poor families headed by a man do have employed 
wage earners,!> more adequate minimum wage levels will also be 
necessary to move them out of poverty. Shorter work weeks will 
make more jobs available in a spread-the-work effort. All these ap- 
proaches are probably necessary in the long, if not in the short, run. 
They define, in part, some of the major gaps in legislation and in 
provision of services and should provide much of the policy direc- 
tion for collective community action in the years to come. 

2. Much current analysis gives the appearance of rational con- 
struction based on an understanding of the specific characteristics 
of the poor that require specific types of social treatment. In the 
opinion of Leon Keyserling: 


It is superficial and programmatically unsound to assume that detail- 
ing these characteristics [of the poor] is an adequate explanation of 
why so many people are poor, or that efforts to alter these characteris- 
tics can in themselves make large dents upon poverty.16 


Is it not as reasonable to approach the problem through explora- 
tion of general, nonspecific provisions that can reach a variety of 
dislocations as a consequence of general improvement in the social 
constitution? ‘The medical analogy springs readily to mind. Anti- 
biotic drugs deal in one fell swoop with a variety of physical ail- 
ments. Medical researchers work persistently on the possibility of 
extending prophylactic coverage through a more and more general 
curative element, as well as on more and more specific cures tar- 
geted to individual ailments. They are continually concerned with 
developing generalized solutions for broader and broader classes 
of illness. 


15 Mollie Orshansky, “Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty Profile,” 
Social Security Bulletin, XXVIII (1965), 17. 

16 Leon H. Keyserling, “Key Questions on the Poverty Problem,” in Dunne, ed., 
op. cit., p. 98. 
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Policies and programs that move in the direction of increasing 
the number of jobs in the nation and making earnings and transfer 
payments more abundantly available attack a variety of social path- 
ologies at the same time. Employed males are more likely to remain 
with their families if their earnings make it possible to provide 
satisfactorily for the family’s needs. The medicare bill provisions 
will undoubtedly keep many in the aged population from eco- 
nomic ravages, and reduce intergenerational family tensions. 
Available jobs for young people, particularly if they provide some 
degree of work satisfaction and hold the promise of upgrading 
and better and more secure earnings, will surely serve as stimulants 
to continued study, if such study opportunities are perceived as 
leading to greater economic stability. 

g. While the case for job training and retraining is unexcep- 
tionable, it seems to me that the perspective in the coming years 
must view such efforts as more than a simple retooling of skills that 
can be accomplished in relatively short order. The disproportion 
between underemployed and overemployed manpower poses severe 
problems for policy development. An overabundant manpower of 
low skill exists side by side with a shortage of manpower in the 
service professions—teachers, nurses, social workers. Yet the un- 
skilled cannot easily be trained for these positions. 

Many of the retraining programs assume that six months of 
special effort will be sufficient for a person to acquire new, em- 
ployable skills. However, in areas where skills will increasingly be 
needed, it may require two years or more to develop effective 
training programs. This is particularly true for the younger age 
groups in the labor force. If we could look, as a matter of policy, 
on training and retraining as work, work that is potentially pro- 
ductive for society, and hence worthy of substantial social invest- 
ment, subsidized study for those with relatively low levels of skill 
could provide “jobs” for large numbers of the poor. After all, this 
would only extend downward a policy which is widespread in 
advanced technical training in the sciences and in social work, 
where a large proportion of students are subsidized through fel- 
lowships and scholarships during their training periods, which 
sometimes last for many years. Paying people for study and train- 
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ing below the graduate level, would have the same effect in broad 
sections of the community as did the National Youth Administra- 
tion during the thirties. It would keep them out of the manpower 
force where they are now superfluous and, in the process, would 
help them learn skills that are more functional in an economy that 
discards skills at an increasing rate and that declares that young 
people who do not have useful skills are economically obsolete. 

The Job Corps program in the poverty war seems to me to be 
moving in the right direction, though it leaves the unmotivated 
youths untouched. The other training programs for young people 
have too limited a view of the task. Something between conven- 
tional education and our programs of adult education for poverty 
populations is increasingly imperative. Such training should ex- 
tend over long-term periods and be subsidized by stipends or 
fellowships for dropouts and for students who do not go beyond 
secondary education because of financial circumstances, including 
the inability to postpone earning income while studying during 
post-high school years. 

The nation poured extraordinary resources into scientific train- 
ing at advanced levels because it was felt that the national security 
required it. A good case can be made for utilizing the same prin- 
ciple in the poverty area. Social dynamite and uncontained conflict 
may, in the long run, pose as much of a threat to the internal 
stability of the nation. Training viewed as work deserving of 
proper remuneration can open up vast numbers of jobs for people 
in poverty. What is needed is the resolve to allocate our resources 
in that direction and the imagination to develop approaches to 
work and training that will, in fact, call forth response from the 
people who are not readily absorbed in a modern-day industrial- 
ized economy. 


Social Work and Organizational 
Change 


by ROBERT L. KAHN and DANIEL KATZ 


Many OBSERVERS HAVE REMARKED the unresolved prob- 
lems of self-identity in contemporary American life. The haunting 
question, “Who am I?” is asked, and answers are sought from an 
environment which speaks in unfamiliar tongues or in language 
blurred with the speed of change. It is not accidental that the men- 
tal illnesses of our time are manifest so frequently as problems of 
orientation. 

In its extreme form, rapid and unexplained change poses for 
the individual almost insurmountable problems. One is reminded 
of the psychosis-inducing experiments of earlier years,? in which 
rats which had learned well to perform a rewarding sequence of 
tasks were confronted with a pattern of requirements successively 
and rapidly altered beyond their ability to comprehend. Each rat 
crouched in turn on a platform from which a blast of air would 
shortly make him jump, and searched in vain for the signals which 
had formerly indicated the leap to safety and food, and which were 
now absent or undependable. For these animals frustration, rage, 
and struggle ultimately were replaced by a state of shuddering 
passivity in which even the elementary responses of coping be- 
havior were lacking. 

We can assume that for human beings an environment equally 
in flux and equally unintelligible would be no less damaging. 

1 Robert L. Kahn, et al., Organizational Stress: Studies in Role Conflict and Am- 
biguity (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 

?Norman R. F. Maier, Frustration; the Study of Behavior without a Goal (New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1949); Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, The Social Psychology 
of Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965). 
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Moreover, the pace and scope of change in human society—in the 
growth of population, in the technology of production, in trans- 
port and communication, and in international relations—is 
enough to make the comparison troubling. We are all passengers 
on the same small satellite—explorations in space notwithstanding 
—and we have a common stake in keeping (or bringing!) its forms 
of change within our understanding and control. 

I am not constructing a plea for decelerating or arresting change, 
however. Such a case might be made, melodious with old themes 
and fragrant with nostalgia, but it is not likely to be influential in 
the world of affairs or attractive to the majority whose past had 
more of deprivation than delight. Moreover, the sources of change 
in contemporary society go very deep. Among the most. powerful 
are the almost unchallenged initiative and development of physical 
science; technological and social change appear often as secondary 
and tertiary products of scientific development. Each scientific dis- 
covery, each insight into possible application, carries with it a 
great impetus for actualization and use. This drive stems in part 
from promised improvements in health and standard of living, 
and in part from the immediate reward to the user. In competi- 
tion among companies and among nations, supremacy depends on 
technological innovation. To question the rate of change is there- 
fore regarded as reckless; to oppose it would be condemned as 
suicidal. 

In any case, opposition is not my present purpose. I want rather 
to emphasize the importance of understanding, predicting, and 
managing change in human affairs. By so doing we can maximize 
the intended consequences of change and decrease the unintended. 
And it is for the most part the unintended consequences which 
are damaging or fatal. Among individuals, families, and nations 
the worst of consequences are characteristically unintended. The 
fruits of faulty understanding and bad prediction, they stem from 
wrong expectations of how a friend (or enemy) will respond to an 
act of our own. Deeper understanding and better prediction will 
enlarge the basis for choice, and render more valid the choices we 
make. 


So much talk of change in general perhaps raises the more spe- 
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cific question of who the architects of change will be. I shall not 
attempt a complete categorization, but prominent among them 
belong the leaders of organizations, private and public, who do 
much to create that organizational environment which defines an 
increasing share of contemporary life. Also included are the mem- 
bers of the helping professions—social workers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists—who have a dual responsibility with respect 
to the phenomena of change. They must understand the changing 
world in which their clients live and whose stresses their illnesses 
often reflect. But there is another responsibility—onerous, unwel- 
come, and often unacknowledged—which people in the helping 
professions must assume: the responsibility of creating change in 
and for their clients. 

These are large and controversial assertions, but I propose to 
speak no more of them. I propose instead to consider critically 
some of the ways in which change is introduced into organizations, 
and to speculate about the implications of that organizational ex- 
perience for the practice of social work. 

Four approaches may be taken to organizational change: 


INFORMATION AND EXHORTATION 


It is appropriate to begin the catalogue of change with informa- 
tion and exhortation. No method is more widely used or less suc- 
cessful. It has the appeal of simplicity and the quality of natural- 
ness. If there is something you want a person to do, or to stop 
doing, or to do differently—tell him. And so the president of the 
company writes the monthly column of persuasian in the company 
magazine; the supervisor communicates to his subordinates (as the 
phrase goes); the parent sets his redundant instructions dinning 
in the ears of his teen-ager; and the results are less than satisfactory. 

They are unsatisfactory because the introduction of information 
is not a prime mover with respect to changing the behavior of 
persons or groups. The worker who produces at less than the com- 
pany norm, the salesman who alienates valued customers, the 
husband who maintains a kind of trench warfare with his wife 
are seldom acting out of mere lack of information. More often 
they know what is wanted of them, but they find themselves unable 
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or unwilling to comply. Information programs reiterate the needs 
or demands of others, but they do not of themselves change the 
field of forces which determines behavior. 

Occasionally, one encounters a situation in which the major 
block to change has been lack of information—lack of understand- 
ing of the requirements themselves or of the means by which they 
can be met. In such cases the providing of information performs a 
primary function in producing change. For the most part, how- 
ever, information has a supplementary and supportive function 
to other methods of change. It can give the rationale for the an- 
ticipated new behaviors and make clear what is expected of the 
individual. Other methods are needed to provide the motivation 
to change. In organizations there is enough understanding of this 
fact so that the introduction of new role requirements is usually 
accompanied by some process of legitimation and by the invoking 
of rewards and penalties. Yet the “educational” reading racks and 
the editorial urgings of company magazines go on, unsupported by 
any serious evidence of effectiveness and undismayed by the lack 
of it. 

Social work is perhaps a generation past the information-giving 
approach to change. There was a day, according to the textbooks, 
when “client warned and advised’’ was a common entry in case- 
work records, but that day is gone and the phrase has an archaic 
ring in modern ears. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING AND THERAPY 


The realization that information-giving is often ineffective, and 
sometimes even reinforces the behavior it was intended to redirect, 
has led to an interest in bringing about change at a deeper level. 
The ultimate target of change in the organizational context may 
be behavioral, but that target may be accessible only through 
change in personality. 

Certainly theory and research suggest the importance of dealing 
with basic motives in attempting to change more specific attitudes 
and behavior. For example, Katz and his colleagues * have shown 


3 Daniel Katz, Irving Sarnoff, and Charles McClintock, aeee, -Defense and Attitude 
Change,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 27-45. 
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that prejudices toward Negroes can be changed momentarily by 
means of information, but that more lasting change can be brought 
about by giving people insight into their own motives for preju- 
dice. Many industrial organizations acknowledge the power of 
therapy, and make therapeutic or quasi-therapeutic counseling 
available to people at those levels in management for which the 
investment seems justifiable. 

Nor is justification in the organizational context necessarily easy, 
despite the advocates of individual therapy as the universal rem- 
edy. The logic of therapy implies a very indirect approach to 
organizational change. The immediate target of therapy is the 
personality of the individual; if that can be changed, it is assumed 
that changes in behavior will follow naturally. It is further as- 
sumed that if change in the individual personality is to be effected, 
the individual must be removed from the social situation that is 
reinforcing his present inappropriate behavior. During times of 
isolation with the therapist he can learn about himself, then learn 
to relate to the therapist, and finally to his colleagues. In his 
interactions with the therapist he may gain new insights, overcome 
old insecurities, and learn to see the world as less threatening; to 
the extent that he does these things, and expresses them behavior- 
ally in the therapeutic sessions, the therapist can offer encourage- 
ment and approval. 

Altered behavior in relation to the therapist, however, is not 
the ultimate target. We expect the client to maintain and extend 
his improved insight and behavior in relation to his colleagues, 
family, and friends—an expectation which is often disappointed. 
The return to the real-life organizational environment represents 
the weakest link in the therapeutic chain of assumptions. The 
individual, changed by therapy, returns to the organization, the 
family, and the neighborhood. The people with whom he must 
interact in those settings have not shared his explorations and ex- 
periences in therapy; they have undertaken no complementary 
changes. They have remained in the old setting, perhaps making 
some extra effort to keep up with the work while the individual in 
question was absent or diverted by the demands of therapy. He 
now encounters a series of shocks in attempting to try out his new 
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and still-fragile self on the old family and colleagues. They were 
part of the old pattern, after all, and some of their needs and un- 
resolved problems may have been served by it. Even without such 
complications, the old ways were learned and familiar; people 
knew how to respond to their pretherapy colleague. Now they find 
that changes in him appear as change-demands on them. And the 
more profound the changes which he has accomplished in therapy, 
the greater will be the complementary changes which his colleagues 
now must undertake. 

As a result, the responses of family and colleagues are likely to 
urge the individual back toward the pretherapeutic condition. 
Even if he can maintain his personality change, he may be unable 
to alter the organizational pattern unless his power position is such 
that he can legitimately introduce organizational changes which 
fit his new self. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PEER GROUP 


The Artificial Group 


1. Decision-making group.—A third category of approaches to 
creating individual and thence organizational change is built 
around the influence of the peer group. Kurt Lewin and his fol- 
lowers were the first to demonstrate systematically the superiority 
of the group method over the usual informational approach to 
modifying individual behavior. 

Lewin’s first experiment in this sequence was conducted during 
the early years of the Second World War and dealt with the prob- 
lem of getting housewives to use unpopular cuts of meat, such as 
beef heart, sweetbreads, and kidneys. Three groups of women 
heard lectures on the nutritional and patriotic value of the organic 
meats. Three other groups were involved in group discussion and 
decision-making on the same issues. A follow-up study showed 
dramatic differences, with only 3 percent of the lecture groups 
serving the unpopular foods, compared to 32 percent of the women 
who had participated in the discussion groups. 

Similar procedures of discussion and group decision-making 
produced similar results with respect to changing the behavior of 
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mothers in feeding their infants, of housewives in the use of milk, 
and of women in conducting self-examination for the early de- 
tection of breast cancer. Moreover, the group discussion method 
not only produced larger changes; the changes were more 
enduring. 

2. Sensitivity training—Lewin’s use of group process for pro- 
ducing change among peers has been extended by some of his early 
students and colleagues as sensitivity training.® Since 1947 the 
National Training Laboratories has held sessions every summer at 
Bethel, Maine, for leaders from industry, government, and other 
institutions. In more recent years, the technique of sensitivity 
training has been widely utilized in many settings and with many 
variations. 

The original procedure placed great emphasis on the creation 
of peer groups in a setting completely isolated from the usual com- 
mitments and obligations of work and family. Individuals came to 
a cultural island, leaving behind their organizational roles and 
symbols of status. They came as individuals, unrepresentative of 
any groups, brought together by their interest in exploring group 
process, in learning more of their own impact on a group, and 
perhaps in finding an opportunity to try new modes of behavior in 
a flexible and forgiving situation. 

The major device for such learning is the T-group (training 
group). Each such group consists of approximately ten to sixteen 
people, including one or two trainers. The group is scheduled for 
one or two meetings each day, over a period of one to three weeks. 
Meetings are typically of one and one-half or two hours duration. 

Each group begins without agenda, structure, division of labor, 
or rules of procedure. The people in each group are strangers to 
each other, linked by the announced purpose of the training but 
separated by differences in background, temperament, and per- 
sonal reasons for having chosen this form of training. The absence 
of the usual props of officers, agenda, and Robert’s rules of order 
creates an initial vacuum which is often quite uncomfortable, and 


Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore 
M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psychology (2d ed.; 
New York: Henry Holt, 1952), pp. 459-73. 1 

5 Leland P. Bradford, Jack L. Gibb, and Kenneth Benne, eds., T-Group Theory 
and Laboratory Method (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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which the trainer refuses to fill by becoming a conventional teacher 
or lecturer. As the members struggle to fill this vacuum, the trainer 
attempts to observe and to share his observations of communica- 
tions problems, seizures of power, misunderstandings, and other 
phenomena of interpersonal life. ‘The other members of the group 
gradually begin to attend to such matters themselves, and to check 
the accuracy of their individual observations by asking for corrob- 
oration or correction from others. The usual etiquette which pre- 
vents us from learning how others react to us, but makes such 
topics forever discussed in the absence of the person most con- 
cerned, is replaced by a more genuine kindness. Amateur psy- 
chologizing is discouraged; each person is an authority on what he 
himself sees and feels, not on the inferred motives of others. In 
these ways, which are difficult and dry to describe, but exciting 
and rewarding to experience, members of the T-group attain in- 
creased sensitivity to their own behavior, the actions of others, and 
the nature of group development. Differences in their behavior 
over the period of the T-group have been documented with some 
consistency,® and the evidence continues to accumulate. 

3. Group therapy.—The relationship of sensitivity training to 
group therapy has been often discussed and as often left unresolved. 
There is enough variation among practitioners of the laboratory 
method, as sensitivity training is sometimes called, and among 
group therapists, so that estimating the degree of similarity or 
difference between the two becomes difficult. My own view is that 
laboratory training is not basically therapeutic in theory or prac- 
tice, if by therapy we understand an attempt at restructuring 
personality. Laboratory training does not aim at the resolution of 
unconscious conflicts within the person, but at a fuller perception 
of one’s own behavior in relation to the behavior of others. The 
content of the discussion in the T-group and the comments of the 
trainer are consistent with these aims. The comments are strongly 
oriented toward interpersonal processes directly observable in the 
group; inferences about the motives and internal conflicts of others 
are not encouraged. 

The emphasis on observable behavior includes invitations and 


6 Dorothy Stock, “‘A Survey of Research on T-Groups,” ibid.; Chris Argyris, Inte- 
grating the Individual and the Organization (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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support for any member to try new ways of behaving. The silent 
can try more active forms of participation; the compliant can ex- 
periment with expressing feelings of resistance or opposition. The 
norm is built that any member can indicate to the others the kind 
of behavior which he would like to attempt, and expect help in 
making the attempt and acceptance of its initial clumsiness. By 
the same token, the wish to be left alone, to remain silent, is also 
respected. 

The working assumption is that the T-group is a means for 
healthy individuals to learn about themselves and improve their 
functioning in groups. Insight and skill may change; basic changes 
in personality structure are neither likely nor sought after. People 
who require therapy are counseled out of the T-group, usually by 
means of individual psychiatric attention. 

These several group approaches to change—decision-making 
groups, T-groups, and therapy groups—have many strengths in 
common. They involve their members in decisions about issues 
which are significant for them. They permit self-expression and 
self-determination on these issues. ‘They tend to develop a warm, 
permissive atmosphere in which spontaneity and frankness are 
encouraged. People can make constructive suggestions, but they 
can also give vent to grievances and expression to their frustra- 
tions. Great emphasis is put on the achievement of consensus. 
Interaction is continued to the point of agreement or demonstrable 
inability to agree. As a result, norms and agreements are typically 
clear and psychologically real to all members. Moreover, the self- 
commitment of each member to the norm is witnessed by the other 
members. In some sense, each member has stood up and been 
counted. His agreement has not been coerced, but his views have 
been sought and earnest efforts have been made to resolve disagree- 
ments. Solutions to problems and the creation of norms and 
Structure emerge as group products rather than as imposed 
legalities, and each person thereby acquires a sense of membership 
and ownership in something greater than himself. All have had a 
hand in creating a valued and valuable thing, and it heightens 
their self-esteem to know that they are at once the creators and 
beneficiaries of the group. It is not surprising that one of the most 
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common reactions to such group experiences is regret at leaving 
the group. The conversations during the later sessions of T-groups, 
for example, contain frequent and moving expressions of attach- 
ment to the group and its norms of interpersonal support and 
consensual decision-making. Members look at the contrast between 
this climate and that of the groups in which they usually function 
at work and at home, and alternate between unreal aspirations and 
real despair. 

There is, unfortunately, some basis for the despair. These 
several kinds of peer groups share a crucial weakness as well as an 
important array of strengths. They are artificial, but not in the 
sense of being unreal or unimportant or unable to have real 
effects. They are artificial in the literal sense of having been con- 
structed for the purpose of experimentation or training or therapy. 
They exist only for the duration of the decision-making experi- 
ment, the sensitivity training program, or the therapeutic ex- 
perience. They are not part of the formal structures of family and 
work and community in which the individual lives his everyday 
life. ‘Their detachment is, of course, a great advantage in initiating 
the independent life of the group. Its members arrive uncom- 
mitted to each other and free of the usual obligations and anticipa- 
tions. They have not learned ways of responding to each other, and 
are therefore spared the additional strain of unlearning so that 
new learning can begin. But these advantages have their cost, and 
that cost is paid at the end of the training period, when the indi- 
vidual wants deeply to continue the group and the things which he 
has learned within it. 

Several solutions to this dilemma have been sought. The one 
most relevant for our present purposes is the adaptation of artificial 
peer-group experimentation and training to natural situations— 
that is, to groups in their usual organizational or family context, 
groups which have a history prior to the training period and a 
future which extends beyond it. 


The Natural Group 


1. Decision-making group.—For each way in which the artificial 
group has been utilized as a means of creating individual and 
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organizational change, there is a corresponding potentiality with 
natural groups. In some cases this potentiality has been well ex- 
ploited; in others it remains to be seriously explored. 

The Lewinian experiments on advantages of group participation 
in decision-making are at least as numerous and as successful in 
natural groups as in artificial. Bavelas, for example,’ tackled the 
difficult problem of changing the informal norms of a work group 
with respect to productivity. Employees in a garment factory were 
given the problem of discussing and reaching a decision about their 
own production standards; two other groups were given the same 
problem for discussion but without the requirement for reaching a 
group decision. The group which made a decision about produc- 
tion goals was the only one in which significant increases in 
productivity occurred. 

Coch and French,* also working in the Lewinian tradition, used 
the method of group discussion and decision-making to get accept- 
ance for changes in work methods in the same factory in which 
Bavelas had conducted his research. Changes in methods of work 
are often met with resistance, particularly by workers on piece 
rates or incentive pay, who feel that there is a persistent tendency 
in management to “tighten” such rates. Changes in methods tend, 
therefore, to be accompanied by lowered morale, a decline in 
productivity more severe and persistent than the task of relearning 
would require, and an increase in turnover. In the factory in 
question, all these symptoms were conspicuous. Experienced 
operators not only showed a decline in productivity during the 
period of learning new methods; they took longer to adapt to the 
modified assignments than completely new workers required to 
learn them for the first time. 

In the Coch and French experiment, three procedures were 
compared as means of introducing new methods of work without 
provoking the characteristic resistances to change. The first was 
conventional in this plant, and consisted of a thorough explanation 
of the changes which had been made in methods and rates, the 


7 Kurt Lewin, “Frontiers in Group Dynamics,” Human Relations, I (1947), 5-41. 
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reasons for making them, and the means by which they had been 
arrived at. Questions were invited, following the presentation. The 
second procedure put the problem of meeting competitive prices 
directly to the group and, after they had reached agreement that 
change was necessary, invited them to nominate workers who 
would participate in establishing the new production norms and 
piece rates. In the third procedure, all workers participated both 
in the discussion and in the setting of the new rates. 

The number of workers involved in this experiment was small, 
but the results were spectacular. The group which was introduced 
to the new methods by lecture showed little or no improvement in 
efficiency and displayed marked hostility toward management and 
its representatives. The second group, which had reached its own 
decision about the need for change and had nominated its own 
representatives to participate in the setting of new rates, learned 
the new tasks quickly and within two weeks had exceeded their 
previous levels of productivity. The groups in which all members 
participated both in discussion and in the trial establishment of 
new production rates learned fastest of all. They regained their 
old production rates on the new job within two days, and went on 
to improvements of 14 percent in productivity. Coch and French 
ran a second experiment in which the workers who had previously 
been introduced to the new jobs by means of lectures were trans- 
ferred once more with the procedure of fullest participation in the 
decision and in the establishment of new rates. They responded 
as the earlier experimental groups had done, with rapid relearning, 
increased productivity, and cooperative attitudes.® In more recent 
years there has accumulated a research literature of some bulk, 
experimental and nonexperimental, which corroborates the Coch 
and French findings with respect to the positive effects of group 
decision-making in the organizational context as well as in the 
laboratory. 

2. Sensitivity training—During the same period the use of the 
T-group as a means of achieving organizational change has ex- 

® Gomberg has said that the workers in this plant were resentful of the experi- 
ments, and that their subsequent union organization was an expression of this re- 


sentment. See William Gomberg, “Problems in Management Development Programs,” 
Personnel Administrator, Sept.-Oct., 1964, pp. 1 ff. 
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panded very greatly. In the course of this expansion many varia- 
tions on the original T-group theme have been introduced and 
given some research evaluation. The most important of these, in 
my opinion, is the construction of T-groups within organizational 
boundaries. Members of the same organization—company, school, 
or labor union—are also members of the same T-groups. Such 
groups may consist entirely of peers, or of people at different 
levels in the organization but not in the same chain of command, 
or each T-group may consist of an intact organizational family— 
supervisor and his immediate subordinates. 

It is perhaps too early to attempt a complete evaluation of the 
relative advantages of sensitivity training within and apart from 
the organizational context. Certainly the within-organization de- 
sign offers increased power with respect to generating organiza- 
tional change, and in the maintenance of individual change. On 
the other hand, the role relationships which members of an 
organization bring into the T-group setting add to the initial 
difficulties of launching the training process, and may continue to 
impede it. Those organizations which have made systematic use of 
the procedure are enthusiastic about its results, but quantitative 
comparisons of the organizational and nonorganizational training 
effects are not available. I believe that the organizational design is 
the more powerful, but that we have yet to learn the indicators for 
its use. It is possible, for example, that in many organizations the 
involvement of individuals in T-groups with outsiders should pre- 
cede any attempt at intraorganizational use of this training 
approach. 

3. Group therapy.—The use of group therapy within organiza- 
tions, undertaken for the purpose of creating organizational 
change, is best exemplified by the work of Elliott Jaques. Jaques 
describes a project 1° in which organizational change was produced 
by means of group discussions which were explicitly therapeutic. 
His underlying hypothesis was that many organizational problems 
were rooted in unconscious motives and their solution opposed by 
unconscious resistances. The excavation and working through of 


10 Elliott Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory (London: Tavistock Publi- 
cations, 1951). 
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such material with management groups became the major task of 
the group sessions. 

The effects of therapy on the management of this metal-working 
company were considerable, but they did not change its essential 
character. Rather there was a clarification of its mission and struc- 
ture as a profit-making organization. In the past management had 
suffered from confusion about the use of consultative procedures 
with employees. There had been the pretense of democratic par- 
ticipation and the occasional abdication of management from 
some of its responsibilities. In the course of therapy management 
rejected the democratic political model as inappropriate for a 
company and irresponsible toward stockholders. They did not, 
however, go to the other extreme of authoritarian practice, but 
worked out a procedure by which employees were represented on a 
major policy-making body as well as by their trade union. The 
solution appears to have been a viable compromise; it was also 
a landmark in the theory and practice of organizational change. 

Thus we have seen that each of three kinds of group process— 
peer decision-making, sensitivity training, and therapy—has been 
succcessfully utilized in natural organizational groups as well as 
among artificial groups of strangers. Floyd Mann and his colleagues 
at the Survey Research Center have originated still a fourth group 
process as a way of creating organizational change. This procedure, 
called survey feedback, began because the results of social research 
in large organizations were so often underutilized or totally 
neglected. 

To make the survey an effective form of feedback for organiza- 
tional change, Mann and his colleagues developed a plan for group 
discussion of survey results by appropriate organizational fam- 
ilies.11 Mann’s concept of the organizational family refers to a 
supervisor at any point in the hierarchy and the employees report- 
ing directly to him. Any supervisor has membership in two organi- 
zational families. He is involved in the group he supervises and he 
is also a member with his peers of the family reporting to the 
officer above him. Thus, the concept of organizational family takes 

11 Floyd Mann, “Studying and Creating Change: a Means to Understanding Social 


Organization,” in Research in Industrial Human Relations (Madison, Wis.: Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association: 1957), pp. 146-67. 
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account of the linking of subgroups in an organizational structure 
through the dual membership of their top men. 

Mann’s use of group discussion by such an organizational family 
is like the Tavistock approach of Jaques in taking into account 
the realities of organizational structure. Moreover, the hierarchical 
character of an enterprise is recognized by starting with the top 
organizational family, for example the president and the vice presi- 
dents or branch heads reporting to him. The next step might be a 
given branch head and the department heads who report to him. 
By starting at the top of the structure, the serious examination of 
survey results is sanctioned or legitimized by the executive system. 
Every supervisory officer who calls a meeting of his subordinates 
has already been through a discussion session involving his co- 
ordinate officers and their chief. The feedback material presented 
by the research team is, moreover, of special relevance for the 
particular organizational family into which it is introduced. The 
branch chief meeting with his department heads will be given 
company-wide totals of employees’ ideas and feelings about all 
issues as well as branch totals, but in addition, the branch totals 
will be broken down for the departments represented at the meet- 
ing. Thus, at the meeting the participants can see how their 
branch compares with the company as a whole as well as the strong 
and weak points of the departments within the branch. In turn, 
when the department head meets with his supervisors, the re- 
searchers can present the data to show how the department com- 
pares with the branch of which it is a part, and how the sections 
within the department, manned by the supervisors present, com- 
pare with one another. In general, then, each organizational family 
is presented feedback about its own problems in detail and com- 
parative information about the company as a whole or the larger 
part of the company to which it belongs. 

One great advantage in this type of feedback with group in- 
volvement is that it makes maximum use of existing organizational 
structure. ‘Che executive line is not bypassed in securing informa- 
tion and in implementing policy. Effective working relationships 
between supervisory levels are improved and genuine two-way 
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communication facilitated. Management policy is better under- 
stood and more fully put into practice, and the special knowledge 
and competence of all levels is more fully utilized. 

The target of the feedback technique employed by Mann is 
improvement of both personal and role relationships within the 
organizational family, through discussion of their common prob- 
lems. ‘The use of objective data serves to launch these discussions, 
and to keep them oriented toward real problems. Demonstrable 
gains in interpersonal skills, communication, and satisfaction have 
resulted. 

Most of the experimental attempts to produce change in organi- 
zations have been directed at individuals or isolated groups and 
not at the structure of the organization itself. In everyday life, 
however, attempts are made to change organizations as social 
systems. Such changes are sometimes made by executive order, as 
when two companies merge and large sectors are reorganized and 
some organizational functions eliminated. They also can come 
about from revolution from within, as when young reformers 
capture a state political organization, oust the old guard from 
control, and reorganize the functioning of the state political party. 
Or structural change can come about from pressures from without 
as when the government orders the reorganization of a cartel. 

There have been very few attempts at the experimental manipu- 
lation and measurement of organizational variables, partly because 
of the practical difficulties of attaining sufficient power to introduce 
organizational changes. Social scientists (and social workers) tend 
to take organizational variables as given, as the walls of the maze 
in which experiments are run. Moreover, the individualistic bias 
of psychologists has prevented them from recognizing organiza- 
tional variables as basic determinants of social process. One major 
experiment in which there was a direct and deliberate attempt to 
change an organizational variable was conducted by Morse and 
Reimer ?? in one clerical department of a large business enterprise. 


12. Nancy C. Morse and Everett Reimer, ‘““The Experimental Change of a Major 
Organizational Variable,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LII (1956), 
120-29. 
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The organizational variable selected for modification was the 
authority structure of the system, the degree of organizational 
decision-making at various levels in the company. 

In this experiment the objective was to change the role structure 
with respect to decision-making and its accompanying activities so 
that the lower hierarchical levels in the structure would have more 
power and responsibility for carrying on the work of the organiza- 
tion. (For “control” purposes, an opposite manipulation was car- 
ried out in another part of the organization.) 

The experimenters worked with the top echelons in the company 
to attain a legitimized change in organizational structure so that 
the rank-and-file employees would be given the authority and re- 
sponsibility for carrying out not only their own previous assign- 
ment but also the previous functions of the first-line supervisors. 
The first-line supervisors were to give up their previous decision- 
making for the people under them and were to take over the 
running of the division. In turn, the division managers gave up 
their former division responsibilities and were made responsible 
for the department. This left the department head without a 
major function, and so he was asked to assume some of the ex- 
ecutive vice-president’s duties of coordination between the pro- 
duction department in question and the methods and personnel 
departments. 

The experimental results which followed the delegation of 
decision-making to lower levels in the organization included in- 
creases in feelings of self-actualization among clerks; increases in 
satisfaction with supervision, company, and job; and increases in 
productivity. Changes in the control groups, where control of 
decisions was moved higher in the organization, were opposite in 
direction, with one highly significant exception. Employees in 
these groups became less involved in, and less satisfied with, almost 
every aspect of the work situation, but they increased their per- 
formance in spite of these negative changes. Full discussion of the 
meaning of this unexpected and important finding can be had 
from other sources.'? For our present purpose, the major con- 


18 See Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). 
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clusion is that direct systemic changes of the kind involved in 
this experiment produce correspondingly significant changes in the 
social, psychological, and technical characteristics of the organiza- 
tion, and in its output. 

In other words, the degree of control and regulation of the 
activities of an organization cannot be changed at one level with- 
out affecting the whole organization. In fact, this is characteristic 
of the properties of a system. If we are really dealing with an or- 
ganizational or system variable, we are working with something 
which applies to the entire organization. Change of such organiza- 
tional characteristics is regarded as inherently difficult because it 
means changing so much, and, of course, this is correct. What is 
overlooked, however, is that less ambitious attempts to modify 
organizational processes by working with nonorganizational vari- 
ables is infinitely more difficult from the point of view of organiza- 
tional outcome, though it may entail less effort on the part of the 
change agent. 

We have considered at some length a number of approaches to 
creating change which are presently in use, particularly in organi- 
zations. It remains to attempt a summary of what can be learned 
from having looked at them in sequence, and what suggestions for 
the practice of social work may be urged from them. 1 propose 
four such suggestions for social workers: 

1. In every attempt to create change, specify the target of change 
—change in individual behavior, in individual personality, in some 
interpersonal relationship, in family arrangements, or whatever 
it may be. 

Then spell out the linkage involved in your approach to this 
target; that is, what you are dealing with directly, and what 
sequence of effects and causes must proceed from your actions in 
order ultimately to reach the target of change. If you are attempt- 
ing to change the whole pattern of family life and employment by 
means of a sequence of individual interviews, do so with full and 
explicit awareness of that long chain of events which leads from 
interviews to client insight, to changed behavior in the counseling 
situation, to changed behavior at home and at work, to perception 
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of such changes by family and fellow workers, to complementary 
and reinforcing changes on their part, to reciprocal perception of 
these by the client, and to establishment of the new patterns. 

2. Remember that no method of change is uniquely powerful 
and appropriate to all situations. Learn to use more than one ap- 
proach, to judge the indicators favoring one or another. Above all, 
learn to use them in combination. 

To put it another way: avoid methodological infatuation, addic- 
tion to some one method. The arguments about group versus 
individual approaches, natural versus artificial groups, and therapy 
versus sensitivity training are essentially sterile because they imply 
that there is some method which is the approach of choice irre- 
spective of situation. 

3. Learn to work with the natural groups in which the indi- 
vidual functions—family, friends, organizations, work groups. Use 
them to learn of his life situation from observers besides himself, 
and use them to reinforce and secure and assist the process of 
change. 

The life of the individual can usefully be thought of, especially 
in this increasingly interacting and crowded world, as an array of 
roles—husband and father, friend, church member, worker, neigh- 
bor, and others. Each such role implies a role set, that is, a set of 
other people whose actions, expectations, and demand create the 
role. What the individual finds of satisfaction or frustration, 
esteem or deprecation, comes directly from the behavior of others 
in his role sets. Indeed, his personality can be thought of as in- 
fluenced and shaped in the same terms throughout his adult life. 
We can think of the individual’s identity as a person as consisting 
of a number of subidentities, each corresponding to one of the 
major roles which make up his life. 

The caseworker or therapist who disregards such groups and 
insists on seeing only the client and only in the office sometimes 
brings to mind a wild and improbable vision. I see a prize fight 
in which the fighter (or client) goes forth each round to a strenuous 
and punishing battle. At the end of each round he staggers back to 
his second (or therapist), who is supposed to repair the damage 
and prepare him to function more successfully when the bell 
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brings to an end the short period of rest and advice. But in this 
dream sequence or nightmare the second never sees the ring, never 
witnesses the fight. He remains in a private, windowless room to 
which the fighter comes after each round. The events of the ring 
are understood by the second only on the basis of his intuition and 
the fighter’s feverish descriptions. The bandages are placed or mis- 
placed without the injuries having been seen, and the tactics for 
the next round are planned without a glimpse of the protagonists 
in action. 

All that remains for this imaginary metaphor to apply to the 
resolutely dyadic approach of some caseworkers and therapists is to 
add that the isolation of the second from his client’s real world is 
self-imposed, and not the result of some unavoidable and irra- 
tional rule of the game. 

I urge the use of natural human groups to avoid such unneces- 
sary handicaps, to understand better a client’s problems, and to 
increase the prospects for their enduring solution. The natural 
groups to which I refer are the client’s role sets—spouse, children, 
and fellow workers. To my mind the present tendency in social 
casework to see husband and wife together as well as separately, 
and to see parents and children together as well as separately, is 
one of the most encouraging developments of a generation. I ap- 
plaud it; I am convinced that it is soundly based, and I look 
forward to its development with groups outside the family as well 
as with the family itself. 

4. Finally, I urge social workers to acknowledge the importance 
of and attempt to utilize what I earlier referred to as direct 
systemic change—changes which involve altering formal pro- 
cedures, policies, and structural arrangements. This is, of course, 
where social work began, and it may be presumptuous of me to 
urge the importance of such matters to social workers. 

Nevertheless, there is a tendency in some therapeutic circles to 
disregard the importance and power of direct manipulation of the 
environment. For example, it may be true that a young mother is 
depressed and inert in the face of a home situation which many 
women could handle without strain. It may also be that her in- 
adequacy is explainable as part of a general syndrome of imma- 
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turity and dependence, which, in turn, can be related to her 
childhood indulgence as the youngest daughter of elderly parents. 

But after all that has been said, there is still the possibility that 
a homemaker service may do more for the family than an excava- 
tion of the past. Or, to put it more properly, there is nothing 
wrong with reducing the stressfulness of the environment as well 
as increasing the ability of the individual to endure stress. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of what I mean by direct 
systemic change is being provided in our time in the area of race 
relations. It is true that racial prejudice is immoral, damaging to 
the nation, a product of childhood socialization, and expressive of 
deep-lying personality traits. It is true that prejudice can be re- 
duced by counseling and training, and by certain kinds of inter- 
racial social experiences. 

But it is also true that the decision of the Supreme Court in 
1954 put the formal authority of national law and executive action 
behind (or ahead of) the moral imperative and psychological basis 
for action. And it makes a difference. Law is no substitute for 
heroism, but it gives heroism a better chance of success. 

I can only add that it is possible for an outsider like me to urge 
so much on social workers because social work is the major profes- 
sional expression of social science, and because social work as a 
profession is already in rapid and significant motion. 

I urge social work, in turn, to ask much of the social sciences. 
Demand of those sciences theories and explanations adequate to 
your needs. In making such demands you will continue to improve 
your own practice, and you will help the sciences of human be- 
havior to become unashamedly humane. 


Is There a Moral Right to Violate 
the Law? 


by JOHN de J. PEMBERTON, Jr. 


I; MAY SEEM PARADOXICAL for a civil libertarian to pre- 
sent a view of the moral implications of civil disobedience. This is 
because the civil libertarian is, by definition, concerned with the 
civil justification of many forms of human behavior, while the very 
subject of civil disobedience presupposes an absence, or at least an 
inadequacy, of civil justification for the behavior in question. The 
civil libertarian is occupationally wedded to the civil order—to the 
employment of civil law to protect and assure the exercise of all 
those rights in which are embodied our peculiarly American 
aspirations for individual liberty. He preaches to segregationists 
about obedience to the law of the land in relation to practices of 
racial discrimination; he invokes the protection of law for the 
physical safety as well as for the liberty of protest assemblies and 
demonstrations; he constantly litigates to assure that this citizen 
and then that one shall enjoy full due process of law. In each case 
the law he is talking of is the czvil law. 

There are profound moral implications to our civil law. Not 
only do the substantive provisions of civil law reflect many of the 
community’s widely held moral convictions—even though they 
often do so only minimally—but the primary sanction for adher- 
ence to civil law is a moral one. Our widespread concern in 1965 
for the moral implications of civil disobedience suggests that those 
of us who are most wedded to the system of civil law should look to 
the adequacy of its moral foundations. In doing so, it is only 
appropriate that we examine those forms of protest which not 
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only assert a moral imperative of change but also underscore its 
urgency by invoking a higher standard claimed to justify violation 
of the civil law. In short, the practice of deliberate civil disobedi- 
ence challenges us to examine the moral premises of our loyalties 
as well as to be objective about the moral justification of dis- 
obedience. 

There are actually many forms of law violation which, though 
disobedient, are not normally contemplated by the term “civil 
disobedience.’’ Moreover, there are quite varying moral implica- 
tions to these other kinds of violations, as there are to civil dis- 
obedience, narrowly defined. For instance, each of us, from time to 
time, inadvertently violates the law, as when we forget to include 
an interest accrual on a savings account in our annual income tax 
return. Sometimes someone simply did not know that even though 
he finished the room in the attic himself, a building permit was 
required. We speak of our having done such things “in all inno- 
cence,” yet there surely are moral implications involved in the 
degree of carelessness inherent in our failures to know what the 
law requires of us and to comply with it. 

Moreover, we are less than human if we have not more than 
once evaded compliance with the law. Evasion is the motive that 
leads the burglar or the murderer to use back alleys and the cover 
of night to go about his dastardly business. It is also the motive 
that keeps us looking in a rear-view mirror when the posted limit 
is 50 and we are doing 60. We do a lot of rationalization about our 
various evasions of law, but one rarely hears a stirring moral 
justification of it—except in cases such as that of our ancestors 
who actively evaded the federal Fugitive Slave Act during the days 
of the Underground Railroad. 

The whole community widely flouts some laws—as the nation 
flouted the Eighteenth Amendment during the period of the 
“noble experiment.” I remember the first personal property tax 
return I was required to file. In conformity with law, the return 
called for the most meticulous itemization of books, clothing, and 
kitchenware as well as furniture and furnishings of every de- 
scription. I even listed, and entered my opinion of the true market 
value of, my six smoking pipes in the space especially provided for 
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“Pipes and Smoking Equipment.” The tax assessor was nearly 
convulsed when I handed him the return, and with a heavy blue 
pencil he reduced its footings to the level he deemed appropriate. 
“No one,” he said, “returns his personal property at more than 15 
percent of the assessed value of his homestead.” And my home- 
stead was assessed at $1,500. ‘Today we have Dr. Kinsey’s associates 
to tell us that the most widely flouted laws in America may be 
those that regulate sexual conduct—especially among ordinarily 
law-abiding, middle-class citizens with respect to the sale and use 
of contraceptive devices. 

One class of law violation bears a resemblance to civil disobedi- 
ence, but should be sharply differentiated from it. This is open 
rebellion against the social order. Like civil disobedience, rebel- 
lion normally involves an open deliberateness in the making of its 
challenge and similarly claims a compelling moral justification for 
doing so. But unlike civil disobedience, its aim is the overthrow 
of the social order, not change and reconciliation of it to the 
unrecognized needs of those who are aggrieved by its imperfections. 

The civil disobedience that concerns us, I think, is neither the 
inadvertent violation of law nor its intentional evasion. It is 
neither the widespread flouting of particular laws that have lost 
the community’s respect nor the conduct of open rebellion against 
the social order. But if we have been reminded of one thing from 
this catalogue of law violations that do not constitute civil dis- 
obedience, it is that every mother’s son and daughter among us has 
been a violator of the law, even if we usually did not get caught; 
and for me, at least, this is relevant to the degree of self-righteous- 
ness with which we issue our moral pronouncements upon the law 
violations of others. 

It is proper to classify as civil disobedience the intentional viola- 
tion of those laws which the violator expects to have declared void 
in the course of his prosecution for the violation. Some of these 
laws, or the particular manner of their application, are obviously 
void; there is no serious doubt that, if the question is properly 
presented, at least an appeals court will declare them unconstitu- 
tional. For instance, when a local ordinance requires a permit for a 
public meeting or a parade, and vests an essentially unfettered 
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discretion in some official to decide who shall get a permit and who 
shall not, those who then parade without a permit may be violating 
the ordinance, but they are exercising rights protected under the 
Federal Constitution’s First Amendment. There may be other 
ways to get the ordinance declared void, but most of them will take 
substantial time—while important and constitutionally protected 
rights may have been suspended without warrant. As with our use 
of the rights of speech and press in the political process, it may be 
of vital importance that a protest demonstration be timely. Hence, 
there are good reasons why one of the legitimate alternatives open 
to those who are restrained by a void law should be simply to 
disobey it. 

Some laws present constitutional problems that are genuinely 
doubtful. Thus, those who traveled to Cuba despite the State 
Department’s ban claimed they had a right to do so, beyond the 
power of government to limit. Three justices of the United States 
Supreme Court agreed; but the decision to go was taken with 
knowledge that the majority of the Court’s members might—as 
they ultimately did—hold the State Department ban to be valid. 
Getting a decision was important, the rights asserted—being part 
of the liberties associated with our system of ordered liberty—were 
important, and the reasons for the State Department ban—reasons 
of foreign policy—were important. Those who tested the ban took 
the serious risks of incurring penalties for its violation. We cannot 
lightly judge their decision to violate the law, nor dismiss the 
values to our system inherent in the accepted legitimacy of such 
violations as a means of testing. 

Two other forms of civil disobedience that occupy much of our 
attention today involve quite different considerations from those 
pertaining to tests of the constitutionality of a law. They are the 
breach of what is clearly a valid law because the violator views it as 
unjust, and the breach of an admittedly just law as a form of 
protest against some other evil. As an example of the former, we 
might consider the person who travels to Cuba, or Red China, 
today—now that the Supreme Court has settled the question of 
constitutionality—in order to protest the injustice of the State 
Department’s ban, or simply to enjoy the substantive benefits of 
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the liberty which the ban impairs. Similarly, a pacifist may refuse 
to pay that portion of his Federal taxes which go to support mili- 
tary activities or refuse to register for military service, both as a 
means of protest and as an obligation imposed by his own 
conscience. 

The remaining class of disobedience—that which violates a law 
with which the violator has no quarrel in order to protest some 
other evil—has been common to many of the civil rights demon- 
strations in the North and West. For instance, the access of 
materials to a construction site is blocked to protest discriminatory 
employment practices. ‘The violation has been chosen as a means of 
making a protest, of being heard. More than a speech, a letter-to- 
the-editor, or picketing, the law violation may achieve a measure 
of public attention thought to be appropriate to the gravity of the 
evil protested. It is hardly news for us to be told that discrimina- 
tory employment practices occur in our midst and that our law- 
enforcement machinery has been largely ineffective in dealing 
with it. It is news that someone is willing to go to jail to demon- 
strate how deep are his feelings about the grievous wrong of 
employment discrimination. 

It is chiefly about these two forms of civil disobedience that our 
concern for moral justification is addressed—disobedience of the 
morally unjust law and breach of the admittedly just law in order 
to protest another injustice. They bear a resemblance to constitu- 
tional testing in their appeal to a kind of higher law or higher 
standard of human values. The constitutional appeal itself is to a 
standard of relatively abstract principle. Its resemblance to dis- 
obedience of the morally unjust law is underscored by the British 
concept of the unconstitutional law or official act. Unlike our 
Supreme Court no British court will declare a law unconstitutional 
and void its operation; even so, the British subject feels competent 
to express the judgment that in a particular instance Parliament 
has exceeded its rightful powers and enacted a law which he 
asserts is unconstitutional. 

But the difference is significant. Beyond the provision which the 
civil law has made for redress of its own wrongs, as in the case of 
the American institution of judicial review for unconstitutionality, 
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we cannot expect the civil order to justify disobedience which is 
premised on some higher standard. It is for this reason that the 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) has said that it does not 
believe “physical obstruction of the right of movement [for in- 
stance, merits] civil liberties protection.” In a sense, the lack of a 
civil justification reflects the community’s judgment in the usual 
form in which the community expresses itself. But it would be an 
extraordinarily modest standard of moral judgment that stopped 
where the civil law left off. None of us gave over his conscience to 
the keeping of the state by becoming or remaining a citizen, and, 
in fact, it would be an apathetic citizen indeed who felt that the 
whole of his important moral values had been enacted into law 
already. 

It is in the sense of this inherent limitation upon the moral 
validity of the judgments expressed in civil law that the ACLU 
statement should be read. It is at once a statement as to the 
absence of civil justification and a disclaimer of having expressed 
a moral judgment. By the same token, the absence of a civil 
remedy for society’s own wrongs—the essential truth that the civil 
order must seek to enforce its own laws against civil disobedience 
—can hardly become the foundation for a moral judgment. 

In this context, it is truly extraordinary that an Act of Congress 
in 1954 provided a civil recognition of the higher standards of 
individual conscience. That Act rewrote the official pledge of 
allegiance to the flag to insert in it the words, “under God,” and 
thereby defined the status of our “‘one nation . . . indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all,” as inferior to His. I am expressing no 
approval of this rewriting; when I recited the pledge of allegiance 
before 1954, I thought my pledge was irrevocably subject to a 
higher loyalty, such as that imported by the words, “under God,” 
and that it was beyond the power of Congress to add to, or detract 
from, my higher obligation. I resented the Act of Congress for 
implying by its insertion of these words that it had the power to 
take them away. 

But the Act did reflect the view of Congress in 1954 that the 
civil order is inferior to some higher one. The God to which 
Congress referred was neither a Catholic, nor an Episcopalian, nor 
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a Jewish, nor a Jehovah’s Witnesses’ God. Congress could not have 
undertaken to commit us to a single sect’s conception of the higher 
order; hence it has committed us to our individual consciences, as 
informed by our own conceptions of God, for definition of the 
higher loyalties which Congress recognizes we owe. 

I have said that such recognition by the nation’s highest law- 
making body is extraordinary, because of the inherent difficulty in 
the way of civil recognition of a right of civil disobedience. The 
premise of universal applicability underlying our civil law makes it 
impossible for the lawmaking body to excuse noncompliance. It 
must, and the United States Congress does, insist upon law enforce- 
ment. And yet, as clearly as the Congress could be expected to 
speak, it has spoken to the question, “Is there a moral right to 
violate the law?’”’ And the answer Congress has given must be read 
in the affirmative. 

Actually, however, this takes us very little farther along the road 
toward giving our own answers. For if the legislature could not 
preclude us from asserting a moral justification independently of 
its own judgments, it cannot assert the moral justification for us. 
It cannot, nor has it undertaken to, tell us in what circumstances 
that justification arises. To assert that there is a higher law—to 
assert, for instance, that a citizen’s participation in the Nazi 
atrocities could not be justified morally on the ground that it was 
commanded by the civil law—is to assert a fairly elementary 
proposition. 

The civil disobedience we are observing poses more difficult 
questions. At the threshold we must ask: Do the provisions in our 
American system for changing the civil law morally inhibit resort 
to civil disobedience? Unlike the Nazi subjects, we have seen our 
system respond to challenge in litigation, and every year our laws 
are rewritten, or new ones added, by legislators elected by a 
people who reserve the power to remove them. Leaving out the 
Negro citizen in those deep South states which have for genera- 
tions denied him the right to vote, are not the grievances of the 
rest of us amenable to the system’s own mechanisms for change? 
And are we not thereby committed to abide by the results of the 
more orderly procedures of democratic change? 
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I think the answer to that question lies essentially in the extent 
of difference between our system and an authoritarian one. If, in 
fact, our system were perfectly responsive to the expression of just 
grievances, it would be possible to decry any and all efforts to go 
outside the system. But the voteless Southern Negroes are by no 
means the only evidences of imperfection in our system. Look no 
farther than the diluted voting power of our urban and suburban 
dwellers to see an imperfection that differs only in degree from the 
outright denial of voting rights. Nor is our system of constitutional 
litigation as potent a force for the redress of fundamental grievance 
as the system of judicially protected constitutional guarantees con- 
templates. The eleven years since the Supreme Court’s school 
segregation decision have seen less than 3 percent of the Negro 
children in the deep South enter nonsegregated schools. One could 
go on to point to the imperfections in our guarantees of other 
elements essential to the system of self-government, especially in 
the areas of unfettered freedom to speak and associate in the 
political process. But it is enough to remind ourselves that there 
have always been gaps between our ideals of democracy and our 
practice of it. 

For the practice of civil disobedience, however, the most signifi- 
cant imperfection of our democracy is the imperfection of the 
majority itseli—our own human imperfection translated into acts 
of the civil order when we are in the majority. Our constitutional 
system expresses its own distrust of absolute majority rule by 
putting certain areas beyond the power of the majority to enact into 
law. This is the meaning of the limitations which our Bill of Rights 
imposes on the power of legislatures. Even were we to assume 
perfection in our capacity to communicate the grievances of a 
minority to the voting majority, even assuming perfection in the 
responsiveness of legislatures to true majority will, and even given 
the limitation of the Bill of Rights, it is not to be assumed that the 
majority will always care deeply enough to correct an injustice it is 
committing upon a minority. Nor is it to be assumed that the 
moral values adhered to by the majority will be constantly sensi- 
tive to the grievances of the minority. In either event there can be 
a moral justification for the unusual dramatization implicit in civil 
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disobedience as well as for the refusal of some men to subject the 
judgments of individual conscience to the will of a majority. 

Then, we may be asked, if our own moral judgments permit civil 
disobedience by some people in some circumstances, must we not 
respect the right to disobey in all persons and in all circumstances? 
For instance, can we consistently justify civil disobedience in the 
cause of civil rights and condemn Governor Wallace for standing 
in the schoolhouse door? 

The last question, I submit, does permit an easy answer. We 
are talking of moral, not civil, justification; we are concerned with 
conduct that must reconcile with some ultimate standard. We are 
not discussing Dr. Martin Luther King’s and Governor Wallace’s 
civil liberties—which must be equal, however we judge their 
causes—but the causes themselves, which must justify their con- 
duct. It would be fatuous, for instance, to talk of Governor 
Wallace having an equal right to violate an unjust law when we are 
describing his violation of a just one. We are entitled to leave the 
justification of Wallace’s lawlessness to those who will assert that 
equality itself is unjust. 

This is still far from saying that all injustices are properly pro- 
tested through civil disobedience or that every law judged to be 
unjust may be justly disobeyed. Some of the civil disobedience we 
have lately observed may seem to be saying that though, more often 
than not, I believe, the appearance belies the reality. Accustomed 
as we have been to inadvertent and evasive breaches of law, I 
think the deliberate and open defiance of it is still an extraordinary 
and awesome thing. 

Let us look at the example which today’s civil rights movement 
has set for us. Led by members of a minority whom we have sought 
to deny every advantage our society affords in childhood opportu- 
nities for family and neighborhood life, in education, in economic 
opportunity, and in social acceptance, the movement has set a 
moral tone that should inspire emulation in the white majority. 

First, the civil rights movement has demonstrated its willingness 
to exhaust reasonable civil alternatives before turning to civil dis- 
obedience. One need only read Dr. King’s “Letter from a Birming- 
ham Jail” to become aware of the long negotiations, litigation, 
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and other appeals to the public conscience through which his 
followers have borne their grievances in patience before resorting 
to civil disobedience. And then, as in the instance Dr. King was 
discussing, the only law being disobeyed has often been one that 
was clearly unconstitutional, employed only to suppress public 
protest against racial discrimination. 

Nor has unrewarded patience been evident only in the South. 
The employment discrimination being protested at construction 
sites in New York in recent summers has been outlawed for years 
by fair employment practices laws. In fact, a law providing for the 
withdrawal of public funds from construction projects that dis- 
criminate in employment has been on New York’s books since 
1935. Yet public officials go on writing checks for the construction 
of public facilities with all-white work crews. 

Second, the movement's disobedience has been characterized by 
openness and selflessness. Even when they have only disobeyed 
laws that are clearly void, civil rights workers have demonstrated a 
readiness to accept the penalties imposed by law. More often they 
have paid their fines and served their sentences rather than pursue 
the long and expensive road of appellate review necessary to have 
the law declared unconstitutional. And not only have they gained 
remarkably little for themselves—surely no one has gotten rich 
from the civil rights movement—but a fair tally will show, I be- 
lieve, that they have, in fact, won more for America than for 
American Negroes. 

The movement has been successful in turning old priorities on 
the nation’s agenda of business upside down—or, rather, right side 
up—with the result that a comprehensive Civil Rights Act was 
passed in 1964 and a new voting rights bill may soon become law. 
But precious few material changes in the condition of American 
Negroes have yet been achieved, if the conditions being measured 
are economic disadvantage, unemployment, ghettoized residences, 
and segregated schooling. By contrast, I suspect that the major 
effect of the civil rights movement has been upon America’s con- 
ception of itself, upon its capacity to see and deal with important 
issues freed from the self-delusions that have confused our commit- 
ment to the ideal of justice with its actual achievement. In short, 
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the major effect has been upon the moral tone of the nation. We 
have seen some of our churches take on a new sense of high 
purpose in their commitment to the civil rights cause. We have 
seen our youth emerge from the apathy of the college campuses of 
the 1950s; the “‘silent generation” has been replaced by the “‘com- 
mitted generation.” It is not without reason that Harvard’s Presi- 
dent Pusey, even while he was describing the headaches for 
administrators which student unrest creates today, referred to 
today’s college generation as “‘the most moral generation” we have 
had. 

Third, the movement has demonstrated its readiness to accept 
responsibility for the consequences of its conduct. It is this factor 
that seems to me to make civil disobedience an awesome thing. By 
contrast, lawful conduct is relatively irresponsible. None of us takes 
individual moral responsibility for the wrongs that may be done 
with the money we pay in taxes even though unconscionable dis- 
crimination and even war and destruction may be the conse- 
quences of our paying them. We may pour poisonous gases into 
the atmosphere from our automobile exhausts or from industrial 
smokestacks, but so long as our machines comply with the law, we 
feel absolved of individual responsibility. Actually, no one can 
anticipate all the consequences of what he does, but the civil dis- 
obedient assumes a degree of responsibility—again reflected in the 
“Letter from a Birmingham Jail’—beyond that assumed in the 
ordinary course of human conduct. 

That was the meaning, I believe, of CORE’s disavowing the 
planned “stall-ins” on the opening day of the New York World’s 
Fair in 1964. Had they been carried out, the result would have 
been to inconvenience the whole of the general public in an act of 
protest against generalized disadvantage to Negroes in America. 
To the public, the relationship between the protest and the 
grievances would have seemed indirect and obscure; the risk of 
ineffectiveness was high. Moreover, the persons potentially injured 
might have been remote from responsibility for the grievances. 
Paul Zuber pointed out that the backup of traffic from the stall-ins 
would have extended across the East River bridges into Harlem 
itself where not only ordinary traffic but fire, police, and ambulance 
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vehicles could have been prevented from operating. A public 
disaster could have resulted—in the case of a bad tenement fire, for 
instance—in which those injured would not only have been 
innocent, but would have been those persons for whose grievances 
the protest was being made. In short, the potential for achieving 
any significant accomplishment was low, while the potential for 
serious, even disastrous, negative consequences was very high. 

One essential quality of the assumption of responsibility for con- 
sequences must be humility. Any one of us who undertakes to 
foresee the consequences of what he does acts within the limitations 
of imperfect knowledge and imperfect capacity for judgment. As 
persons of diverse foresight undertake these projections their 
accuracy will vary with their capacities. It is in the light of this 
need for humility that the civil rights movement’s devotion to the 
principle of nonviolence takes on especial meaning. 

In this respect I think we can say that the civil rights move- 
ment has been almost unique in American history. No comparable 
devotion to the principle of nonviolence can be found in the 
Boston Tea Party, the Whisky Rebellion, the abolition movement, 
the Populist movement, the prohibition movement, or the labor 
movement. The nation’s long history of protest movements and 
civil disobedience can hardly be said to have foreshadowed this 
Gandhi-like insistence on nonviolence. Lest I be misunderstood, 
let me make it clear that I am not saying the movement has been 
unwilling to take risks that its protests would inspire antagonists 
to violence, as they often have. But responsibility for that violence 
ought first be laid at the door of those who have perpetrated it. 
Nor am I suggesting that no Negroes have committed acts of 
violence, in reaction to inflammatory occurrences or in riots such 
as those in New York City in the summer of 1964. What I am 
saying is that the predominant commitment of the civil rights 
movement itself—in labor movement terms, the ‘“nonwildcat” 
activity—has been nonviolent both in principle and in actuality. 

These criteria which appear to have guided the civil rights 
movement supply important help to our judgment of acts of civil 
disobedience. The criteria of necessity (characterized by an ex- 
haustion of reasonable alternatives), of openness and selfflessness 
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(characterized, among other things, by a readiness to accept the 
civil penalties for disobedient conduct), and of foresight for the 
consequences of the conduct, merit repetition as a set of general 
principles. It may fairly be predicted that if any person contemplat- 
ing an act of civil disobedience sincerely asks himself the questions 
implicit in these criteria, he will behave as responsibly as his 
knowledge and capacity for judgment permit. 

In expressing judgment on those who violate the law, it is 
incumbent upon us to return to the difference between civil dis- 
obedience and rebellion. The disobeyers in our midst, for all of 
their rejection of some commands of the civil law, are expressing a 
faith in the ultimate values of the social order itself. As they seek 
to change that order to redress intolerable grievances within it— 
and often only to make it conform to its own expressed ideals—they 
are operating on premises directly opposed to those of the rebel. 
Far from trying to destroy or overthrow the social order, they are 
pursuing an essentially constructive end—that of reformation. 
Often this faith in the social order, this faith that a grievance 
cognizable within its own set of values will be redressed when 
forcefully brought home to the body politic, is a materially deeper 
faith than is ever expressed by the majority of ordinary citizens 
commonly thought of as law-abiding, who, as we have seen, rou- 
tinely evade some inconvenient laws and share the community’s 
disregard of others. 

Americans can hardly forget the important relationship between 
reform and rebellion. I am perhaps no different from many of 
you in knowing of two of my ancestors who participated, in the 
years between 1776 and 1783, in an open rebellion against a social 
order that they could not reform. Their leaders, in order to show 
“a decent respect for the opinion of mankind,” recorded their 
grievances in the most treasured document of American history. 
In it they set down the principle that the people have the right to 
alter or abolish ‘‘any form of government [that] becomes destruc- 
tive of” its only legitimate end, that of securing the rights of the 
people. As we admire with a patriotic fervor the motivations that 
led these ancestors into the act of ultimate disloyalty, let us be sure 
never to judge unjustly the disobedience of our contemporaries 
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when it is motivated by considerations of principled loyalty. Let 
us be sure we are never destructive of their faith in our social 
order, that we never drive them to despair of its capacity for re- 
form, and that we never confirm those who presently counsel dis- 
loyalty and rebellion. 

In this sense we may be said to have been discussing the wrong 
question. For when we observe men engaged in deliberate civil 
disobedience that meets such criteria as the three I have described, 
it is hardly of much moment how we answer the question: Have 
they a moral right to violate the law? The important moral judg- 
ments we make can hardly be said to be those by which we judge 
the conduct of others. They rather are the judgments that guide 
our own actions. And the quality of civil disobedience we are dis- 
cussing has much to say for the guidance of our own actions. There 
are people today who are keenly conscious of serious ills in our 
social order, who nevertheless remain deeply loyal to it, who are 
using the gravest means they can find, consistent with loyalty, to 
protest these ills. The real question for us should be: Are we 
discharging our moral responsibility to understand these protests 
and to redress every legitimate grievance they reveal? 
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ery IN SOCIAL woRK, especially in community 
organization, supports the notion that all the people and every 
group must participate in community efforts to deal with social 
problems.? The increased participation of low-income people in 
particular is sought, both because of its value as a resource for 
social change and because of its effects upon the participants in the 
change effort. Both objectives conform to the valued norms of the 
profession. 

Yet the disadvantaged have been virtually excluded from com- 
munity action and planning efforts.2 Attempts to involve low- 
income people, are infrequent, and successful experiences dra- 
matically rare. There appears to be a greater propensity for giving 
lip service to the desired ends than for making wholehearted 


1 This paper draws heavily upon the first two year’s experience of the Mobilization 
for Youth (MFY) community development program. 

MFY is a large-scale demonstration project in delinquency reduction, supported 
principally by government funds. Although its major emphasis is on educational 
and youth-employment programs, it also provides community-organization activities, 
services to individuals and families, and group services. The community-organiza- 
tion effort focuses on “organizing the unaffiliated,” that is, lower-income persons and 
groups that were previously uninvolved in community issues. 

2See, for example, C. F. McNeil, “Community Organization for Social Welfare,” 
in Russel H. Kurtz, ed., Social Work Year Book, 1954 (New York: National Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, 1954), p. 123; Ray Johns and David F. DeMarche, Com- 
munity Organization and Agency Responsibility (New York: Association Press, 1951), 

237s 
. vis for example, Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social Participation,” 
American Sociological Review, XXI (1956), 13-18; Floyd Gibson Hunter, Community 
Power Structure: a Study of Decision Makers (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1953). 
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efforts to achieve them. Thus, the President of the New York City 
Council, who is head of the city’s antipoverty operations, publicly 
champions the right of low-income groups to “fight City Hall,” 
while his lieutenants privately search for ways of preventing such 
activities without appearing to do so. 

Among professionals, there are doubts that the poor can be 
effectively mobilized, or that their participation makes a significant 
contribution to community change. While the barriers to low- 
income involvement are undoubtedly formidable,* the pessimism 
is self-fulfilling. Description and theoretic analysis of low-income 
social action in the literature is meager. 

It has been noted that social change is least likely to be generated 
by the lower strata of society: 


Those who have nothing to lose but their chains are too closely 
chained, psychologically, to the desperation of their lot to generalize 
their predicament, face the consequences of a malcontent position, or 
otherwise add to their suffering by striving for social change.5 


This contention is supported by a study comparing the attitudes 
and perceptions of residents and a social agency staff in New York’s 
Lower East Side. The residents, who were overwhelmingly of low- 
income status, not only expressed more satisfaction with com- 
munity conditions than the professionals had anticipated, but were 
more pessimistic about the possibility of changing these conditions 
than was the agency staff.* The community reaction—telatively 
uncomplaining acceptance of depressed conditions coupled with a 
belief in the difficulty of improving them—may be interpreted as a 
realistic adjustment to the facts of low-income status. However, the 
civil rights movement attests to the possibility of low-income social 
action to achieve social change. The political revolution of the 
Negro minority has had far-reaching effects upon public and pri- 
vate programs and policies. It has led to changes involving educa- 


*George Brager, “Organizing the Unaffiliated in a Low-Income Area,” Social 
Work, VIII, No. 2 (1963), 34-40. 

5Seymour M. Lipset and Juan J. Linz, “The Social Bases of Political Diversity,” 
reported in Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, eds., Human Behavior (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1964), p. 617. 

6 Charles F. Grosser, “Perceptions of Professionals, Indigenous Workers, and Lower 
Class ae (unpublished dissertation, School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1965). 
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tion, public accommodations, voting practices, and employment 
policies on national, state, and local levels. Thus the Negro revolu- 
tion presents a dramatic example of the achievements that can be 
won by an aroused minority. Although this revolution is not 
specifically a low-income movement, scores of poor Negroes have 
been involved and have made gains in scores of local communities 
across the land. 

The national character of the movement has heightened the 
visibility of the problem and the means of its solution. It has also 
contributed to the success of the movement by drawing on national 
Negro political power as a resource. Nevertheless, the movement 
began in a local community with limited objectives. It thus can 
reasonably serve as an example of the possible community impact 
of organized groups of disadvantaged citizens. 

Neighborhood efforts, more modest in outlook and accomplish- 
ment, can also be cited. The Woodlawn Organization in Chicago? 
and the early experiences of the Mobilization for Youth (MFY) 
community development program represent fruitful attempts by 
low-income persons to alter their social conditions. 

There is theoretical logic behind this empirical reality. Both the 
observers and the organizers of social action have noted that the 
underlying issues are really political. Thus the problems of the 
poor require political action, and political action requires power. 
According to Rossi, the major sources of power with which to 
induce social change are: wealth and other physical resources; 
control over prestigious interaction (board memberships); control 
of communications systems (the mass media); control over values 
(a resource which is available to the church, for example); threats 
to property (such as take place in civil disobedience demonstra- 
tions); and the backing of solidary interest groups, either as voting 
blocs or as potential votes.* 

The resources available to low-income groups are sharply cir- 
cumscribed by their social location. However, their primary source 
of power—the manipulation of solidary groups—is formidable. 


7 Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in Black and White (New York: Random House, 
1954), pp. 318-48. —— 

Peter H. Rossi, “Theory, Research and Practice in Community Organization,” 
in Charles R. Adrian, ed., Social Science and Community Action (East Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State University, 1960), p. 13. 
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Since the major social changes of interest to the poor fall within 
the domain of the public welfare structure, the marshaling of 
group support is an effective spur to institutional response. Poli- 
ticians and public officials are attuned to the interests of organized 
constituencies that represent potential voters,® and thus are sensi- 
tive to the demands of participants in large-scale social-action 
efforts. 

The support of social agencies and political-action groups rein- 
forces the potential for institutional change inherent in organized 
social action. So too does the aid of prominent and powerful per- 
sons who are sympathetic to the struggles of the poor. By drawing 
on such support, Dahl suggests, impoverished communities can 
“pyramid” their resources for gaining the power to improve their 
life chances.1° One resource attracts another. Thus, leaders of 
low-income organizations formed with the assistance of MFY were 
invited to participate in community-planning groups which had 
previously ignored them. When organized groups of the poor 
capture public attention, decision-makers are more likely to 
accommodate to their needs as the poor themselves define them. 

Organized social action has problematic aspects for social work, 
which may account for the field’s minimal involvement. The prob- 
lems, broadly conceptualized, are twofold: ideological and institu- 
tional. 

Ideological problems.—Although social workers have become in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that political power is required to 
effect change,"! the notion is discomforting, and its consequences 
for practice have been largely ignored. The concept implies in- 
equality in access to power. Yet the traditional techniques of com- 
munity organization are integrative in function, with the implicit 
assumption that given the opportunity to do so, all will participate 
on an equal footing. Ross suggests, for example, that organizations 
dealing with community problems must involve leaders identified 


® Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing New York City (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960), pp. 717-18. 


10 Robert A. Dahl, “The Analysis of Influence in Local Communities,” in Adrian, 
ed., op. cit., p. 36. 

i Robert Morris and Martin Rein, “Emerging Patterns in Community Planning,” 
in Social Work Practice, 1963 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), pp. 
155-76. 
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with, and accepted by, all the major subgroups of the community.” 
_ The life view of the professional logically places considerable 

emphasis upon education and reason. There is awareness of the 
complexity of societal problems and a belief in the ability of tech- 
nology to provide solutions. Thus, social workers are instructed to 
rely “principally on facts and interpretation as the source of their 
influence rather than on the mobilization of political and economic ~ 
power.” 18 ‘This perspective produces a predisposition to depend 
upon the persuasion and education of policy-makers as the pre- 
ferred method of change. 

Many professionals who do take power into account and who 
believe that policy-makers are motivated to some extent, at least, 
by self-interest and are responsive to pressure are unaware of the 
scarcity of resources available to low-income people. ‘They propose 
negotiation without sufficiently taking into account the fact that 
successful negotiation requires certain strengths at the bargaining 
table. The differential results of strike threats by steelworkers and 
by welfare workers are related, of course, not to the former’s greater 
persuasive powers, but to the differential consequences of their ac- 
tions. Low-income people, as we have mentioned, have only their 
numbers and the disconcerting effect of public attention to con- 
tribute to the outcome of the contest. Negotiation and bargaining 
must therefore follow either the threat or the reality of bringing 
these resources to bear upon the change effort. Both run counter 
to the professional belief that it is unwise to antagonize people in 
power. 

Successfully engaging a defeated and alienated population is a 
formidable task. In the words of a novelist: “How can a man be 
made to struggle for freedom without an appeal to his deepest in- 
stincts? Hatred, hunger, thirst, and revenge are tremendous powers 
that must be mobilized. The virtues, bourgeois or not, are insuf- 
ficient to shake off man’s torpor.” 14 

Invoking issues of deep meaning or passionate concern is not 

12. Murray G. Ross, Community Organization: Theory and Principles (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1955), pp. 155-58. vad 
13 Elizabeth Wickenden, “Social Action,” in Russell H. Kurtz, ed., Social Work 


Year Book, 1960 (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1960), p. 531. 
14 Nikos Kazantakis, The Rock Garden (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1962), p. 20. 
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within the sanctioned scope of professional practice. Traditionally, 
we have concentrated upon process to the discouragement of 
interest in substantive outcome. We are likely to be at least par- 
tially sympathetic to the position of the school official who claimed 
that members of a low-income group were unready to participate 
until the community organizer had educated them to the workings 
of the institution and “‘positive proposals” had been formulated. 

The value placed by social work upon neutrality, the “enabling” 
role of the worker, also runs counter to the necessity of converting 
the anger, oftentimes unexpressed but felt by low-income people, 
to action on their own behalf. The worker’s offer of consultation 
instead of commitment is often perceived by the client as temporiz- 
ing; the traditional claim of neutrality sounds like an expression of 
fear to individuals who risk much to protest. Fortunately, an ex- 
position of the advocate role of the social worker, akin to that of 
the lawyer, is beginning to emerge in the literature.® 

Coleman has demonstrated that previously nonparticipating citi- 
zens are most likely to be drawn to political action when they have 
objections to register.1° According to this study, community conflict 
is likely to result if the precipitating situations have three major 
features: 

1. They touch upon an important aspect of people’s lives, such 
as the education of their children or their means of livelihood. 

2. They affect people differentially. Proposals for correcting 
school imbalance, for example, affect various parts of the com- 
munity in different ways. Proposed changes which strike deeply at 
the gains and privileges of established groups are potentially more 
conflict-laden than changes which affect everyone in the same way. 

3. They involve issues about which people feel action is possible 
and may result in a desired outcome.!? Social work professionals 
tend to prefer cooperation, no matter how spurious, to conflict, no 
matter how necessary.1° If, however, these situations are avoided in 

15 Charles F. Grosser, “Neighborhood Community Development Programs Serving 
the Urban Poor,” to be published in Social Work, July, 1965; see also Morris and 
Rein, op. cit., p. 174. 


16 James S. Coleman, Community Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), Pp. 19. 
17 Tbid., p. 4. 18 Tbid., p. 3. 
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an attempt to avoid conflict, the consequence must inevitably be 
the failure of a community development effort. 

Conflict for its own sake is of dubious morality and may be 
strategically unwise. Nevertheless, controversy can serve positive 
as well as negative functions. For example, it closely correlates with 
membership participation; ° one consequence of the civil rights 
strugele has been the reawakening of interest in the institutions of 
local communities throughout the country. 

Institutional problems.—Established institutions tend to re- 
spond to criticism with self-protectiveness and defensiveness. In 
interaction with the poor, the least well-regarded segment of the 
society, these strains are heightened. Policy challenges from the 
very people who are the recipients of help, and who are therefore 
expected to be grateful, call forth a shock reaction. Thus high-level 
school officials referred to the members of a minority group par- 
ents’ organization as “sick and disturbed,” “uncivilized” in express- 
ing themselves, “simple,” “primitive,” and, finally, “not ready for 
freedom.” 2° 

When autonomous action by the poor is encouraged by profes- 
sional community organizers, insult is added to injury. In such 
instances, the institution can be expected to turn on the community 
organizer or the service agency which employs him. If the criticizers 
are “‘simple” and “primitive,” they are obviously easy marks for 
manipulators. The school officials in the instance mentioned above 
went so far as to accuse MFY of hiring “full-time paid agitators and 
organizers for extremist groups.” 24 

Most voluntary associations tend to limit their activities in social- 
change projects to noncontroversial issues, those seen as a benefit to 
all and a detriment to none.”? As Banfield and Wilson note: 


If a point is reached where some substantial achievement in terms of 
the association’s ends can be made only at the cost of losing some 


19 A similar trend has been described in American sociology. As increasing numbers 
of professionals have worked for large bureaucracies, they have become increasingly 
concerned with the problems of preserving the existing institutional arrangements, 
for conflict within and around these structures is seen as dysfunctional. See Lewis 
Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956), p. 27. 

20 Drawn from the records of MFY. 21 New York Times, January 31, 1964. 

22 Rossi, op. cit., p. 14. 
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membership support, he [the professional] is likely to forego the 
achievement. Not to do so, he would say, would destroy the “effective- 
ness” of the organization in the ‘long run.?3 


Interlocking board directorates also discourage service institu- 
tions from aligning themselves with protests against another com- 
munity organization. Social obligations, mutual favors, and minor 
accommodations among the personnel of various institutions fur- 
ther reduce the likelihood that any agency will adopt a critical 
position with regard to another organization. Furthermore, when 
low-income groups force contention, there may be a greater degree 
of commonality between the two institutions than between the 
sponsoring agency and its contending clientele. 

A major, and often overlooked, source of strain in a social 
agency’s support of organized social action is the likelihood that 
the social-change objective of the program will impede the 
agency’s service functions. Necessarily, the service-oriented agency 
and practitioner focus upon the singular interests of the client or 
group. Concern about broad issues of policy, administrative rul- 
ings, and categories of clients is secondary. In negotiating his 
client’s needs with another institution, the professional depends 
upon his rapport with other professionals to obtain special favors. 
His agency’s support of a community challenge of that institution’s 
policies endangers his power to obtain dispensations for his clients. 
This danger is often exploited by institutions seeking to avoid 
change. Thus large bureaucracies often make concessions to indi- 
vidual clients to avoid a challenge of administrative rulings which 
affect many people. 

Even when social change is an objective of the agency, organized 
social action may produce strain. The resources available to the 
agency to pursue its change objectives are different from those 
available to low-income groups. Its strategies are therefore different 
also. The agency depends upon essentially persuasive methods, 
drawing on its reputation for expertise, its access to prestigious 
figures, and its relationship with the change target. The public 
offensive and the strength of numbers upon which low-income 


*3 Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 253-54. 
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groups rely may be incompatible with the agency’s strategy. This is 
not always the case, however; the two strategies may at times be 
mutually supportive or reinforcing. 

It is primarily the maintenance requirements and service func- 
tions of social agencies that discourage their support of organized 
social action by the poor. Commitment to the involvement of the 
poor in attempts to affect their environment, an understanding of 
the resources available to them, and a primary concern with solu- 
tions to broad social issues will impel some agencies to take the 
required risk. 

The techniques employed to increase social participation of the 
poor depend on the goals of organized social action. Three different 
but related strategies characterized the first two years of the MFY 
community development program. Although they can be used to 
reinforce one another, they are oriented to different types of per- 
sons, require different kinds of organization and resources, and 
result in different outcomes. They include: (1) social brokerage to 
increase participation; (2) integrative mechanisms to strengthen 
organizations; and (3) social protest to support social movements. 

1. Social brokerage to increase participation.—Increased partici- 
pation in social action may be encouraged by recruiting previously 
unaffiliated individuals for group membership. These are individ- 
uals attracted by the offer of services to meet their immediate needs. 
Thus groups have been organized to deal with such problems as 
lack of heat and hot water in tenements, rent overcharges, language 
barriers between parents and teachers which hamper discussion of 
children’s work, fraudulent installment plans, and inadequate wel- 
fare allowances. The organizer’s function in his initial contact is to 
serve as broker between the clients and the appropriate person or 
institution. 

The groups that are shaped by such social brokerage tend to be 
primary groups that serve as liaison between their members and 
public or private agencies. Although this is the most personalized 
form of social action, it affords greater access to agency resources 
and a more efficient utilization of available services that any one 
client could achieve. 

It is assumed that action of this sort will encourage participation 
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in action of less individualized and immediate consequences. A 
shared problem leads to the formation of an informal group, and in 
the cooperative attempt to solve the problem, the members learn 
how to meet some of their needs through group processes. Ulti- 
mately, other group activities are suggested. 

The expectation that informal groups which emerge out of in- 
dividual needs will develop an interest in community problems 
assumes that community organization results in social maturation; 
that is, successful experience in informal groups will lead to a will- 
ingness to experiment with other forms of group life. The use of 
social brokerage in MFY’s community development program sug- 
gests, however, that there is neither an inevitable evolution of 
forms of group life nor any necessary transferability of social ex- 
perience. Many of the informal groups succeeded in gaining greater 
access to agencies, and the resources made available to them did 
“pyramid” as predicted. For example, when the mothers in a con- 
demned building became involved in a controversy with city agen- 
cies, other organizations offered assistance, and some local activists 
and politicians entered the fray on the side of the mothers. By and 
large, however, the informal groups did not move from the im- 
mediate solution of shared individual problems to a common con- 
cern with larger social issues and action. It appears that, rather than 
small groups creating issues for institutions, issues created by insti- 
tutions are imposed on small groups. Formal groups and organiza- 
tions, leaders, and politicians select the salient problems and seek 
out small groups with grievances that present opportunities for 
confronting the underlying issues. Thus issues, representing deep 
cleavages in the social structure, move from general to specific 
forms of conflict.?* Local housing organizations, for example, saw 
the tenement situation as an opportunity to dramatize the ways in 
which landlords harass tenants in order to have them relocated at 
city expense so that their buildings can be renovated for middle- 
income occupancy. 

To the extent that social brokerage does stimulate social action, 
that action is often not commensurate with the resources required 
to bring it about. It seems unreasonable to expect a group that has 


24 Coleman, op. cit., p. 10. 
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found a meaningful modus vivendi to change its form and purpose. 
Although the small-scale social action encouraged by social broker- 
age does give the participants an educational experience in the 
utilization of existing institutions, such utilization presupposes ac- 
ceptance of the status quo and the belief that the established social 
structure permits the solution of individual problems. When 
shared needs cannot be met by existing institutions, an orientation 
to issues is a prerequisite to an orientation to change. But such 
orientation is alien to the informal group. Although social broker- 
age attracts a wide variety of unaffiliated individuals, it serves as a 
source of social organization only for those who share similar social 
characteristics and live in a geographically circumscribed area, such 
as Puerto Rican mothers of children in the same school, the tenants 
of a single apartment building, the Negro tenants of a housing 
project. The structure of groups formed by social brokerage bears 
more resemblance to that of an extended family than to the goal- 
directed organizations of the middle class. Interpersonal relation- 
ships rather than abstract issues are the source of social cohesion.”® 
To meet the challenge of social change, therefore, other kinds of 
organization must be employed. 

2. Integrative mechanisms to strengthen organizations.—The in- 
formal groups and organizations in low-income communities are 
not part of the established institutional structure.2* Indeed, they 
maintain little or no relationship with one another. Moreover, 
they lack the organizational skills and resources for effective par- 
ticipation in social action. 

MFY’s community development program assisted and strength- 
ened such groups as the Council of Puerto Rican Organizations, 
consisting of hometown clubs, athletic groups, social clubs, and 
block associations. Struggling and disorganized, the Council was 
assigned advisers, the financial resources to set up a headquarters, 
and other agency services. As a result, it was able to operate a hous- 
ing clinic, and several of its committees dealt with public school 
problems, police brutality, housing, and civil rights. Similarly, the 


25 [bid., pp. 18-19. 
26 Hurley H. Doddy, Informal Groups and the Community (New York: Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, 1952). 
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Negro Action Group, organized by MFY, became the focal point 
for the organization of Negroes:in the area and ultimately enrolled 
several hundred members. Once again, staff headquarters and pro- 
gram expenses were made available to the organization. ‘Through 
an extensive committee structure, it became actively involved in 
issues similar to those which engaged the Council. 

From these organizational efforts and effects are forged new po- 
litical pressure groups. Smaller groups, once voices in an institu- 
tional wilderness, are heard—and heeded—as their respective and 
representative organizations give new voice to their demands. 

To the extent that organizations representing the poor take on 
the characteristics of all other organizations, they acquire defects 
as well as virtues. The majority of members may be members in 
name only, content to leave organizational policy to a small core of 
leaders. There is as wide a variety of leaders in low-income organi- 
zations as in any other type; indigenous leaders, whether paid or 
volunteer, range from militant activists to organization men. Low- 
income organizations experience the same problems of mainte- 
nance as do established organizations. It is difficult for any organi- 
zation to achieve its goals when there is more affiliation than 
participation, more vested interests than shared concerns. Such 
difficulties may create special problems for organizations engaged 
in social action, keeping them from confrontation with significant 
issues. Issues may be selected to serve the needs of organizational 
maintenance rather than to meet the needs of members. This 
tendency is reinforced by the disproportionate number of organi- 
zationally oriented leaders attracted to these groups. 

Many of these problems simply reflect the fact that the new 
organizations have begun to develop interests and investments in 
the community. Involvement in the institutional structure, how- 
ever, has special risks for low-income organizations. Established 
organizations make overtures to the leaders of new groups, and 
these overtures, if successful, can deprive the members of organiza- 
tional autonomy and strength. Cooptation of indigenous leaders 
not only undermines the collective-bargaining power of the poor 
but also abuses the confidence of the membership. Among people 
accustomed to being ignored or even exploited by vested interests, 
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suspicions of a “sell-out” are easily aroused by cooperation between 
their leaders and established organizations. 

Significant issues must be confronted in spite of, as well as 
through, the organizational structure. This requires strategies that 
do not rely wholly on organizations as a source of social action and 
change. 

3. Social protest to support social movements.—Social protest is 
a militant and dramatic form of social action involving large num- 
bers of people; as such, it draws public attention to social problems. 
Social protest thus requires issues capable of attracting wide sup- 
port. Large numbers of low-income people from the MFY area 
were included, for example, in the march on Washington, the 
Puerto Rican Silent Prayer March in New York, and the march to 
Albany for a $1.50 state minimum wage. Other protests included 
picketing of public housing construction sites to demand the 
employment of more Negroes and Puerto Ricans, participation in 
school boycotts, and a campaign to withhold rents from the owners 
of buildings with code violations. 

In contrast to other strategies of social action, the development 
of indigenous organizations and leaders is secondary to the expres- 
sion of social protest. It does, however, have important, if unin- 
tended, consequences for organizational life. The ad hoc groups 
that emerge out of such movements are a source of increased social 
participation. Although formed for the specific purpose and dura- 
tion of the protest, these groups, which attract issue-oriented and 
activist persons, do not always disband after the period of protest. 

Ad hoc groups forged in community conflict are also a vital 
source of militant leadership. Coleman observes that “new leaders 
tend to take over the dispute; often they are men who have not 
been community leaders in the past.” 2? These are independent 
leaders who are relatively free of ordinary organizational con- 
straints; their followers enjoy similar independence. “Because it 
either has no staff or has one that has been recruited for temporary 
service, the ad hoc association is less likely than the permanent 
association to fall under staff control.” ?8 

The advantages of social protest for social action may constitute 


27 Coleman, op. cit., p. 12. 28 Banfield and Wilson, op. cit., p. 257. 
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disadvantages for sponsoring agencies. The activities involved in 
social protest are difficult for an agency to supervise. When the 
participants in protest challenge repressive statutes, it is not always 
possible to predict or control the outcome of their action. 

Organizational autonomy is thus most problematic in the protest 
strategy. A sponsoring agency is held responsible and is often 
criticized for the activities of an indigenous organization which is 
not accountable to the agency. One defense is the articulation of 
the need for low-income involvement and independence prior to 
the expected criticism. It is also possible to specify the nature and 
limits of the sponsoring agency’s commitment to social protest in 
its relationship with new organizations. Communication may be 
diffused and strain reduced by contracting with new organizations, 
or with old ones which will subcontract, in order to dilute the 
sponsoring agency’s role. ‘These methods help to protect the agency 
from public involvement which may be embarrassing or identifi- 
cation with action which it considers unwise, but only partially so. 
Any possible method of escaping criticism poses its own undesirable 
consequences. 

Nevertheless, social protest, in the MFY experience, is the most 
effective strategy for increasing the participation of the poor. It can 
succeed—in fact, has succeeded—in bringing about change in 
institutions and individuals. The social gains are reflected in an 
enhanced sense of achievement, achievement made all the more 
exhilarating by its relevance to life in the low-income community. 


Measuring Poverty 


by MOLLIE ORSHANSKY 


ARS ECONOMIC OPpporTUNITY AcT OF 1964 has focused 
the eyes of the nation on the poor among us. But this Act could 
only formalize what was already a matter of public concern. Count- 
ing the poor had already become a major national pastime with an 
established place in our current social literature, even to the 
popular magazines. The suggested incidence of poverty tended to 
evoke alternatively disbelief in some at its magnitude or despair in 
others at its persistence, but from all, the conviction that whatever 
the extent it ought not to be. 

Our values as a society were long ago set down for us: a land of 
opportunity for all, a government which acknowledged responsi- 
bility for the general welfare. ‘These ideals have been formally 
incorporated into our constitutional fabric, and together with our 
unprecedented standard of living have become an exemplar all 
over the world. But today in the midst of affluence we find we have 
not achieved the equality we profess. There are still those among 
us who must watch America’s progress pass them by while they 
wait for a turn which does not come. There are parents whose only 
legacy to their children will be the same bequest of poverty and 
deprivation they once received themselves. And the grand dream 
that every boy may be President is a mockery to the father who 
cannot promise his son he will hold any kind of job. 

It would be one thing to have poverty strike at random with no 
one group singled out. It is quite another to see many predestined 
for poverty almost from birth—and this is indeed the fate that 
awaits so many of our children—because of the color, the educa- 
tion, or the occupational status of their parents; because they 
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come into a family which will lose the father before they grow up; 
or because there are too many children before them. 

The 15,000,000 children who as a minimum must be called poor 
today constitute no general cross section of the population, no 
random probability set so dear to the heart of every research scien- 
tist. These children, in the technical terms we adopt, overrepresent 
the nonwhite portion of the population, the large families, the 
mothers who must bring up their children without a father, the 
farmers who grow our food, the laborers who do our unskilled 
work. They come disproportionately from the homes of those who 
are unemployed or cannot work, although they are joined by a 
sizable number from homes whose breadwinners work and yet are 
poor. In the language of the layman, these are the kids who do not 
get an even break, the ones with three strikes against them from 
the beginning. Our social mythology still clings to the fond fantasy 
that any lad can overcome the privations of his youth and become a 
millionaire. We never did find it realistic, however, to counter- 
point this with the sad saga of the millionaire’s son who “makes it 
down.” 

Can poverty be measured? How do we know? By what standard 
do we determine just how many and who are the poor who tug at 
the nation’s conscience? 

There truly is no simple answer. The number who are “poor” 
can be varied almost at will, because there is no agreement about 
the way to count them. Poverty has facets more elusive of definition 
than money, but, even in money terms alone, it is impossible to get 
unanimous consent to a yardstick for the irreducible minimum in 
goods and services required and the dollars it costs to obtain them. 
In one sense, the difficulty of defining poverty is the price of our 
success story, the symbol of a society in which life has long since 
ceased to be a struggle just to stay alive. It signalizes the conviction 
that for each of us, as for all of us, this can now be so. It also means 
that few will be satisfied with only a minimum when so many 
others have so much. 

In many parts of the world, the overriding concern for most 
people every day is still, ‘Can I stay alive till tomorrow?” For the 
United States as a society the question is no longer whether, but 
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how. By the levels of living prevailing elsewhere, some of the poor 
in this country might be well-to-do, but no one here these days 
would settle for mere subsistence as the just due for himself or his 
neighbor. Even our poorest may claim more than bread. 

Yet, in our prospering economy, where better things for better 
living are meant for the worker as well as his boss, where time and 
technology soon transform the luxury of yesterday into the com- 
monplace of tomorrow, can we agree on the essentials for today? 
With an ethic that prescribes work for a living but gears wages to 
ability and application rather than need, there must always be a 
bottom to the income ladder. Can we, then, distinguish mere less- 
than-average status from sheer privation, knowing that even with 
respect to an irreducible minimum, standards change over time? 
And how shall we define “adequacy” for those who must depend 
primarily on the earning capacity of others, as is the case for young 
children? 

It is perhaps more difficult to set a standard for poverty as a 
public issue than for other purposes, because in the final analysis 
such a procedure implies how much of our public funds and 
energies we wish to commit. There is not and there cannot be a 
uniform standard by which it can be stated unequivocally who is 
poor and who is not. Moreover, the means by which one may arrive 
at a rigorous determination of need for a specific family in a par- 
ticular situation are not available for assessing economic well- 
being in the aggregate. Almost inevitably, lacking a case-by-case 
approach, a criterion applied across the board will fail to identify 
as poor some who are, or count as poor others who, all things 
considered, are, in fact, not needy. But if it is not possible to say 
without reservation how much is enough, it ought to be possible to 
say how much, on an average, is almost surely too little. Even more 
important than the level at which we peg the concept of too little— 
particularly if the findings are to relate to public action—is the 
proviso that the measure used depict at least roughly an equivalent 
degree of need or relative adequacy for households of different 
size and composition. 

In this connection much of the recent discussion of the extent 
of poverty has centered about an ad hoc level used by the Council 
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of Economic Advisers at the official start of the war on poverty, 
namely an income of under $3,000 for a family unit of two or more 
related persons, and under $1,500 for a person living alone, an 
“unrelated individual.” Admittedly, this was less than realistic in 
that a family of seven with $3,100 was not counted poor, while a 
couple living alone on $2,900 would be. Inasmuch as big families 
include a large number of our children, such a poverty line strictly 
adhered to in selecting remedial programs would overlook the 
need for help of an important group. Using this standard today, 
that is, classifying families by income for the year 1963, we would 
label “poor’’ 33,400,000 persons, of whom 10,800,000 are children 
under eighteen living with their families. 

The Social Security Administration has now developed another 

index of poverty, still interim and admittedly in need of further 
refinement, but nevertheless more sensitive to differential needs. 
The new poverty threshold is set separately for 124 different types 
of families according to the sex of the head, the total number of 
adults and children under eighteen, and whether or not they live 
on a farm. The poverty criteria have been computed at two levels, 
one related to the price of the familiar Low-Cost Food Plan of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and another to a more restricted 
Economy Plan. This new definition of the poverty line at the 
economy level has now been adopted by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity as a working tool pending completion of further 
research. 
_ What kind of living it implies may be inferred from the fact that 
the poverty criteria for all nonfarm households averaged together 
come to $1,990 for a family of two and for families of seven or 
more, averaging eight persons, about $5,090. It is in these terms 
that the poverty index suggests that at least 15,000,000 of the 
nation’s children, more than one in five, were in families whose 
income in 1963 was too low to support them properly. 

The Social Security Administration index is an attempt to 
specify the minimum amount required to support an average 
family of given composition at the lowest level consistent with 
standards of living prevailing in this country. At best, it can 
stipulate only the income at which an acceptable level of con- 
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sumption may on the average be possible, not necessarily plausible. 
Useful as a broad gauge, it cannot be applied automatically to 
each individual family without additional study. Not even asa 
screening device ought it be considered to yield an exact count of 
the poor in absolute numbers; but it can delineate the relative 
extent of privation among defined population groups and serve to 
outline a target for action programs. 

To ensure this it is essential that the incomes selected represent 
equally well large families and small, children as well as grown- 
ups, and, in so far as possible, families living on farms as well as in 
cities. The latter relationship, indeed, is but an extreme variant of 
the need to approximate the differences in cost of living from one 
place to another, a problem perennially difficult to resolve. 

Failing a market basket to demarcate the line below which 
deprivation is almost inevitable and above which a limited measure 
of adequacy is at least possible, an adaptation was made of a 
principle most of us learn by heart: as income increases, families 
spend more dollars for food, but this larger amount takes a smaller 
share of income, leaving proportionately more money for other 
things. Accordingly, a low percentage of income going for food can 
be equated with prosperity and a high percentage with privation. 
Economists looking for a quick way to assess relative well-being of 
dissimilar groups have long resorted to this device. 

This procedure was followed but with an important modifica- 
tion. It was assumed that equivalent levels of adequacy were 
reached only when the proportion of income required to purchase 
an adequate diet was identical. The fact that in practice large 
families often seem to spend more of their income on food turns 
out, on analysis, to come about only because, on the average, large 
families, particularly those with several children, have lower in- 
comes than small families. 

The procedure had the important merit that for food, a measure 
of adequacy is available in the Agriculture Department food plans, 
whereas adequacy standards for other categories of family living 
are not. 

The food plans priced for nonfarm families today include both 
the low-cost one well known to welfare agencies and one at a newer 
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economy level which costs about one-fourth less and is designed for 
short-term use when funds are extremely low. Most families spend 
considerably more. In 1955, the latest year for which we have 
details, only one tenth of all nonfarm families spent less than the 
plan calls for. Today, ten years later, the number with such 
meager food outlays is no doubt even fewer. If a family follows 
this plan exactly, adequate nutrition is attainable, but in practice 
nearly half the families that spent so little fell far short: of fam- 
ilies spending at this rate in 1955, over 40 percent had diets that 
provided less than two-thirds the minimum requirements of one 
or more nutrients. 

On the basis of observed household food practices, it was de- 
cided that for families of three or more, the total cost for food 
(as suggested by the economy plan) should take no more than one 
third of family funds. Two-person families would be expected to 
spend no more than 27 percent of income for their food, and one- 
person units were assumed to need 80 percent the income of a two- 
person family. 

The actual cost of the food plan per person differs with family 
size—a little more in small families than in large—as well as with 
the age and sex of the members. The over-all economy plan cost 
per person, assuming four to a household, was estimated at $4.60 a 
week for January, 1964. For an average four-person family, using 
the household composition prototypes we worked out, the food 
costs at the poverty line came to 70 cents a person per day, or 23 
cents a meal. All other items were supposed to be furnished for 
twice this amount, or $1.40 a day. These, it will be remembered, 
are the amounts that families above the poverty line were assumed 
to be able to spend. No allowance was made for any meals away 
from home, for between-meal snacks, or food for guests. All such 
extras must come out of the same food money, or out of the limited 
funds available for other things. In large families, which generally 
include more children, the amounts allowed per person were less. 
For all types of four-person nonfarm families averaged together 
the poverty criteria or income cut-off points averaged $3,130. 
Farm families, on the basis of then available evidence, were as- 
sumed to be able to achieve the same degree of adequacy with only 
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60 percent as much cash income as a nonfarm family of the same 
composition. More recent data indicate that 70 percent is a more 
realistic approximation. The use of this higher income criterion 
for the farm population would have added 730,000 more persons, 
including 330,000 children, to the poverty roster for 1963. 

Data now available for 1960-61 suggest that nonfarm families by 
then spent, on the average, 23.5 percent of aggregate income for 
food. Actually, however, it was only families with incomes of 
$6,000 or more whose average food costs were in this range. With 
incomes of $2,000-$3,000, families of two or more were devoting a 
third of income to food—the ratio we assumed for our index. 
Families in this income class, averaging just over three persons, 
reported an outlay for all food almost identical with the cost of the 
economy plan in 1964, assuming four to a family. At this rate, the 
critical income for such a family would be $3,150, compared with 
the $3,130 we derived a priori. 

At today’s prices, incomes of this magnitude hardly provide for 
riotous living. Interestingly enough, or sadly enough, many per- 
sons, and particularly women, argue that no housewife should be 
expected to feed a family of four on 95 cents for a meal they all 
eat together, or to manage with no more than a pound of meat a 
day—hardly enough for one small serving for each person at one 
meal. They seem much less dismayed that 7,200,000 families in 
1963 were having to manage on less. 

Of the 34,600,000 people in poverty 15,000,000, representing 
just over half of those living as part of a family, were children 
under eighteen. Just over 5,000,000 were persons sixty-five or older. 
Nearly a third of those counted as poor were nonwhite, with the 
nonwhite population generally sustaining a risk of poverty three 
and a half times that of the white. Of the 7,200,000 families in 
poverty, disregarding persons living alone, 4,750,000 included at 
least one child under eighteen. 

It is estimated that for all the poor, aggregate income fell short 
of need by $11.5 billion. For the 15,000,000 poor children and their 
families the income deficit was $6.6 billion less than their mini- 
mum needs, and they therefore were living on little more than 60 
percent of their requirements. The 4,400,000 poor children in 
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families with a female head had less than half the estimated income 
they needed. ‘ 

Poor children—Who were these impoverished children and 
what can we say about them? 

Over 40 percent were in families with at least five children. 
Indeed, the poverty rate among families rose sharply from 12 
percent with one child in the home to over a third of families with 
five and half of those with six or more. And even among families 
with the same total number of persons those with large numbers 
of children are poorer than others because income tends to go 
down as the number of children goes up. Among nonfarm fam- 
ilies of five with a male head, for example, median income de- 
clined steadily from $12,600 when all five members were adults to 
little better than half that amount ($6,900) when three of the 
members were children under eighteen. 

The statistics relating poverty to presence of children, disturb- 
ing as they are, represent some understatement. They refer only 
to those under eighteen who are currently in the home, but give 
no clue as to the number already grown and gone or the number 
still to come in families not yet complete. 

Although of all the nation’s children living in families only 14 
percent are nonwhite, of the nation’s poor children 38 percent are 
nonwhite. Three out of five of all nonwhite children were living 
in families with insufficient income (measured by the Social 
Security Administration’s poverty index at the economy level), 
almost four times the proportion of poverty among white children. 
For over one third of the poor children the family head was cur- 
rently unemployed or out of the labor force. But perhaps the more 
striking statistic is that, white and nonwhite children alike, nearly 
40 percent of those in poverty were families where a worker had a 
full-time job throughout 1963, the year for which income was 
reported. 

The large family.—Families with fully employed heads were in 
poverty partly because they were large—a fifth had at least five 
children, compared with only 5 percent of the families who were 
not poor and whose heads worked year-round full time. But also 
important was the fact that the heads of the families worked at 
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occupations which often pay too little to support even a small 
family. Nearly half the family heads who worked full time the 
year-round and were poor were farmers, service workers, or 
laborers; only 2 percent were professional workers. Among the 
fully employed workers who were not poor, nearly one in seven 
were professional or technical workers, and only one in seven were 
listed as farmers, service workers, or laborers. 

It is true that the poverty rate for all families with five or six 
children is three and a half times as high as for families with one 
or two, and that it is precisely the families of service workers, 
farmers, and laborers that are most likely to have the larger number 
of children. Yet it is also true that among families of men in 
poverty, half of those with four or more children had incomes of 
less than $3,000 for the year, an amount which would not be 
adequate even to support two youngsters, and only 25 percent 
could have supported as many as three. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that something more than family size is involved. Of 
all families with children who were in poverty, fully a fourth, it is 
estimated, needed at least $2,000 more than they had. Among poor 
families with five or six children nearly half had a deficit of 
$2,000 or more, but even a tenth of the one-child families needed 
this much more than they had. 

The broken home.—With changing patterns of family stability, 
many women are being left to bring up their children alone. This 
is particularly true among the nonwhite population. In 1960, one 
of five nonwhite children under fourteen was living with the 
mother only, and one in ten with neither parent. Only two thirds 
of the nonwhite children had both their father and mother in the 
home. Among the white children under fourteen, 6 percent were 
living with the mother only, and 2 percent with neither parent. 
More recent statistics show much the same situation. What the full 
toll of the broken home means for a child we cannot say. We do 
know that children without a father present are more likely to 
share quarters with relatives than children in a “normal” family. 
Moreover, children in a family headed by a woman are exposed to 
a far greater risk of poverty. 

What we should like to know is how often it was poverty to 
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begin with that contributed to the family dissolution. We know 
that age for age, mothers without husbands present have borne 
more children that women who were still living with their hus- 
bands. It has been estimated for 1960 that mothers without 
husbands present had a cumulative fertility rate one-fourth greater 
than those whose husbands were still present. Knowing that it is 
often the worker with low-earning potential who has the larger 
family, one can only wonder about the possible relation between 
too many children, too little family income, and the breakup of a 
marriage. But whether or not any causal relationship exists, the 
effect on the financial status of children when the father leaves is 
such that it may be more important and perhaps even more eco- 
nomical to seek ways of strengthening the family and keeping it 
together than to remedy the poverty subsequent to its dissolution. 

Sharing households with others—In March, 1964, judged in 
terms of income for the preceding year, two thirds of all children 
in families with a woman at the head were in poverty, a rate four 
times that among children in families with a male head. Another 
indication of economic stringency when the father is absent is the 
fact that in families with a male head, all but 4 percent of the 
children present were his own children, that is, members of the 
primary family. In families with a female head, 14 percent were 
not her own children but related children, representing some 
doubling up of family groups. 

On balance, doubling up tended to improve the financial status 
of children without a father, at least for those under six. Presum- 
ably, the mother could be freer to seek employment when there 
was someone to look after the child, or perhaps the related head 
went to work while the mother assumed the task of keeping house 
for everyone. Among white children the financial advantage in 
combining households was evident at older ages too, but not 
among nonwhite children. Conceivably, to be sure, though 
doubling up would not always take them out of poverty, it might 
make some less poor. Moreover, it is not always clear from the 
Census data just who is living with whom. Does the mother-child 
group constitute the primary family, or is it the other relatives 
who do? 
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Nonwhite children.—The terrible plight of so many of our non- 
white children, whether or not their parents work, is unmistakable. 
Over a fourth of them are in families with a woman at the head, 
and of these 86 percent are poor. When the mother or other female 
relative who serves as family head does not work, nine out of ten 
children are in poverty, but even when she works, three out of 
four are poor. When the father is the family head but is out of the 
labor force, 55 percent of the nonwhite children are in poverty, 
but even with the father employed, half live below the poverty 
line. Nonwhite children, accordingly, are more likely to be poor 
with a father present and working than white children whose 
father is not even in the labor force, a third of whom are poor. 
Despite women’s low earnings and their often erratic participation 
in the labor force, white children living only with a mother are 
almost as well off financially, as a group, as nonwhite children are 
with a father present. 

We must say a word, too, about the 1,500,000 children under six 
living in families headed by their mothers but with no father 
present. In March, 1964, 600,000 such children had mothers who 
were either working or looking for a job. Of these, 70 percent 
were in poverty compared with go percent of the fatherless chil- 
dren whose mothers were not then in the labor force. (Many 
mothers who did not work in March worked at another time 
during the year.) Obviously, for some who worked it must have 
hardly paid to do so. What kind of provision can such a mother 
make for care for her children when she works? And, with the 
limited earnings that her education and skill are likely to com- 
mand, does she really have a choice? (In 1960, for example, more 
than a third of the nonwhite mothers in broken families and 
about a sixth of the white had not gone through the eighth grade.) 
A look at our inadequate public assistance provisions in most 
states would make us realize just how limited her choice is. 

Teen-agers in poor families—One more set of statistics seems 
imperative, for the sober light they throw on the family structure 
of poor families. They suggest that teen-age youngsters among the 
poor have less educational attainment than those in economically 
better-off families. This in itself is no surprise: They suggest in 
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addition, however, that the poor family may not hold its youngsters 
as long as do other households. The full measure of this precipi- 
tate breakaway from the parental home must yet remain untold, 
because only those who are still there can be counted. We cannot 
at this point add to the count those who have already gone off to 
live alone, perhaps to head a family. Their limited education in- 
creases the possibility that they too will bring up their children in 
poverty. 

We do see that the poor families have fewer teen-agers than one 
might expect, considering the number of younger children they 
include. Of those who do remain, a considerable number are school 
dropouts; and perhaps most disturbing of all, of those who are not 
in school a larger proportion than in nonpoor families do not even 
report themselves as either working or looking for work. The high 
unemployment rate among teen-agers, particularly nonwhites, is 
well documented, and half of all nonwhite teen-agers who have not 
yet left home are in poor families compared with one in eight of 
the white. What repeated rebuffs in his first attempts to secure a 
job connote for an ill-prepared youngster’s attitude toward work 
we can only surmise. It is to be hoped that the Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps programs of Office of Economic Opportunity will help 
in this regard. 

For the moment, suffice it to say that poor families, which in- 
clude one sixth of all never-married persons aged fourteen to 
nineteen, who are still living with their family, account for one 
third of the dropouts (children not in school but not high school 
graduates). From a fourth of all children under six, the poor 
families’ share of the nation’s youngsters declines to a fifth of those 
aged fourteen to fifteen and an eighth of those aged eighteen to 
nineteen who have never married and are still living at home. Of 
teen-agers still at home, 5 percent of those in poor families have 
not finished high school, yet they are neither in school, nor work- 
ing, nor seeking work. An additional g percent have not finished 
school but are in the labor force. Among the nonpoor families only 
2 percent of the teen-agers are nonhigh school graduates who are 
neither employed, nor attending school, and 4 percent are non- 
graduates who are working or looking for work. 
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These data illustrate the dire poverty in which so many of our 
children live. Whether or not the particular poverty standard 
meets one’s own, the differentials among certain types of families 
are so great it is hard to believe that an alternative criterion would 
change the impression of vulnerability for the large family, the 
nonwhite family, the family with a woman at the head, the family 
headed by a nonworker or a low-paid worker, and the multiple 
jeopardy when two or more of these risks are combined. 

An additional point to consider is that looking as we do at one 
point in time, at a still photo rather than a moving picture, we 
must inevitably fuse cause and effect. We cannot say for sure 
whether or when the broken home, or the family with more than 
its share of women and young children and its absent or idle 
teen-agers, could have been averted by attacking poverty at some 
earlier stage. Who can really know from the outside what it does 
to the spirit to see no hope for anything but privation from child- 
hood to old age? For the father and mother who do not have 
enough to care for their family today will not end their tomorrows 
in a retirement made comfortable with the savings of a lifetime. 
In today’s society, there is scant hope for the impoverished young- 
ster, ill-equipped and shortchanged as he is, to find a job which 
will promise a better life as an adult than he had as a child. And 
if for the Negro a lingering legacy of discrimination will continue 
for a time to set him apart from the affluent society, what cold 
comfort will there be for the white pauper who cannot even 
attribute his dreary fate to his color? Sixty percent of our poor 
children today are white, and among poor families with children 
there is very little difference in income between the white and 
nonwhite. 

But we now accept the challenge, not only that these things 
should not be but they need not be; that if we have the will we have 
the means to solve the problem of poverty. This is indeed a new 
dimension. Whatever the inadequacies of the past we can resolve 
for the future a better chance for all our children. 

If we can think bold solutions and dream big dreams we may 
be able to solve the problem of poverty even if we cannot agree on 
how to measure it. 


A Social Work Practitioner to 
Meet New Challenges 


by ALEX ROSEN 


iad 0 3 
OR ALL THEIR INTELLECTUAL VITALITY and daring re- 
ceptivity to new ideas, the American professions are enormously 
conservative when it comes to changing the club rules.” 4 

So comments Kenneth Lynn in the Dedalus issue devoted to a 
study of the professions in America. The club rules have to do 
with such matters as formal standards of training and staked-out 
areas of professional responsibility jealously guarded against any 
other profession. Mr. Lynn charges that the professionals have not 
been willing to face the paradoxical predicament in which their 
triumphs have placed them, a predicament of being asked to ac- 
complish more than realistically can be accomplished by a given 
profession’s resources of manpower, knowledge, and skills. He 
charges that public school educators have rigidly clung to formal 
standards of professional training requirements, such as educa- 
tional methods courses despite the availability of hundreds of 
bright college graduates who would like to teach but lack these 
courses. Dr. James Conant has also inveighed against such in- 
flexibility in teacher training by calling attention to the need for 
practice teaching under supervision as the more effective prepara- 
tion. As a social work educator, I cannot but comment with 
satisfaction that Dr. Conant is borrowing a leaf from social work 
education in its emphasis on supervised clinical field experience 
as a vital element in preparation for practice. 

Let us remind ourselves of the chief characteristics and pro- 


1 Kenneth S. Lynn, “Introduction to the Issue, ‘The Professions,’ ” Dedalus, XCII 
(1963), 652. 
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visions of the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments. The amend- 
ments focused on rehabilitation, on enabling clients to achieve a 
greater degree of self-care and even of self-support, and on 
strengthening family life for children so that they could achieve 
their potential and break out of the cycle of dependency. The new 
legislation offered financial help to the states as incentives for 
improving welfare services for reduction of dependency. It also 
provided for new staff training programs in mental retardation, 
child care, and care of the mentally ill. 

More specifically, the amendments provided the following: 

Federal financial participation was increased from 50 percent to 
75 percent for certain expenditures for rehabilitative and pre- 
ventive services, including training personnel. 

Increased appropriations for child welfare services were au- 
thorized and must be state-wide by 1975. Each county in the 
country must have a full-time child welfare worker, a specific 
training program, and a policy of educational leave. 

The law was amended to permit use of Federal funds for relief 
work programs with a rehabilitative potential. In addition, both 
parents rather than only one parent in an eligible family can be 
included in the grant. This should help the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children cases considerably. 

The amendments provide for improvement of staff training 
programs. Each state is required to identify those positions which 
require professional educational background, and to assure 
through educational leave programs and in-service training that 
the incumbents have this required background. Most of the states 
now have a structure for such staff development programs, orienta- 
tion, in-service training, and educational leave. 

Social services, not just cash relief, are required to meet special 
problems of families with children. There needs to be an identifi- 
cation of cases with special problems because of out-of-wedlock 
births, desertion by a parent, or neglect of children. The workers 
to whom such cases are assigned may not have a caseload of more 
than sixty. 

What is of special significance in this discussion is the emphasis 
on training and educational development of staff. The states are 
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now not only explicitly instructed to provide for such staff devel- 
opment, but also motivated by the provision of concrete financial 
assistance to do so. 

What is regrettable in this connection, as Wilbur Cohen has 
pointed out, is that Congress has never implemented by an appro- 
priation the 1962 authorization of Federal funds for grants and 
contracts to universities for special courses and experimental 
training. Mr. Cohen rightly believes that such help is needed in the 
struggle to overcome the problem of insufficiently trained welfare 
workers. 

It is all too easy to see the beam in the other profession’s eye 
and not the mote in our own. How has our own social work pro- 
fession reacted to the new legislation of 1962 which requires flexi- 
bility, innovation, and even new social inventions in terms of new 
programs and new methods? It is clear, as the Council on Social 
Work Education has pointed out, that 


The implementation of the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments with 
their emphasis on rehabilitation, the new developments in comprehen- 
sive community planning and action, in health and medical care, in 
juvenile delinquency and mental health areas, and unfolding programs 
of the war on poverty, will all require both more and better qualified 
social workers. 


The response of the profession to these new programs seems 
to have been something less than enthusiastic and even, in some 
instances, rather guarded. Sanford Kravitz, consultant to the Office 


of Economic Opportunity, has made the following critical 
observations: 


This nation has embarked upon the most significant social welfare 
program since the passage of the Social Security Act. By and large, this 
new legislation was developed without benefit of substantial partici- 
pation from the social welfare community. On the contrary, the social 
welfare community appeared to be both aloof and critical.? 


A similar criticism was made by Professor Eveline Burns, of the 
Columbia University School of Social Work: “It will take the 


social work profession a long time to live down the unhappy fact 
that it was not they but the economists and political journalists 


2 Sanford Kravitz, ‘Social Crisis: Do We Plan or React?” New York State Welfare 
Conference, New York, 1964. 
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who awoke the nation to the urgency of the poverty problem.” § 

Many of us who have dealt during most of our professional lives 
with the poor and the effects of poverty on human beings shared 
Dr. Burns’s surprise that comparative strangers to our field of 
competency (men like Michael Harrington, for example,) could 
not only write so knowledgeably about the meaning of poverty, 
but could succeed in stimulating and galvanizing a nationwide 
antipoverty program. 

How can we explain our profession’s limited involvement and 
response to these new programs? I do not pretend to have the 
complete answer to this complex issue. I would submit, however, 
the following as a partial explanation: 

The individual social worker’s flexibility of response has been 
constricted by two forces: his individualistic ideology and _ his 
tradition-bound agency base of operation. By “individualistic 
ideology” I refer to a preoccupation with what goes on inside a 
client, with his ego strength and capacity to cope with stress. This 
is appropriate professional function, but it needs to be supple- 
mented with professional concern with the stress ttself in poverty, 
in racial discrimination, in slums, and in delinquency. A major 
characteristic of the new 1962 public welfare legislation, and of 
community mental health and antipoverty programs, lies in the 
emphasis on soczal, institutional change. There is emphasis on new 
programs, new ways of providing service, innovations in the very 
status of our clients and their relationship to service. This repre- 
sents the critical challenge to our traditional ways of educating our 
practitioners. 

The practitioner of tomorrow, it is clear, will need to be 
knowledgeable about social policy, social issues, agency programs, 
organizational structures, and the theoretical insights needed to 
guide practice in a new social situation. 

What are some of these specific challenges and what are their 
implications for the new type of practitioner needed? 

1. The relationship between innovative efforts and ongoing 
programs 

2. The utilization of subprofessional personnel in appropriate 


8 Eveline Burns, ‘““Tomorrow’s Social Needs and Social Work Education,” Alumni 
Conference, New York, 1964. 
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ways, not only to solve the manpower shortage, but also to improve 
the social adjustment of the client 

3. The role of the client group in agency programs, administra- 
tion, and even policy-making, involving innovating new roles for 
new people 

4. The social worker and the lawyer—new allies in the com- 
munity 

5. The professional equipment of the practitioner in terms of 
needed knowledge and skills. Are they, for instance, currently 
adequate to respond to new antipoverty programs? More impor- 
tantly, do we need a generalist Jack-of-all-trades, or do we see 
emerging the outline of two major types of social worker—one 
therapeutic in a one-to-one relationship; the other, community- 
and social-policy oriented? 

Innovative efforts and ongoing programs.—More than one ob- 
server of the social welfare institutional response to the anti- 
poverty program has been dismayed by the lack of imagination, of 
creative planning, by social agencies in establishing what are 
purported to be antipoverty programs. Usually, these proposals 
have been slight variations of the agency’s traditional program, 
with little thought given on a fresh basis to the etiology of poverty, 
and little concrete evidence submitted as to how a given program 
would really ameliorate poverty. It is not enough, as I heard social 
workers testify on the poverty program, to claim that the usual 
agency program needs budgeting help, and that alone will repre- 
sent effective antipoverty efforts. 

Social planning which would articulate the old and new pro- 
grams is characterized in many American cities, according to 
Kravitz, by fragmentation, diffusion, and lack of clarity as to 
goals. A difficult task of interpretation, he claims, has been to get 
planners to begin to build linkages between services, to recognize, 
for instance, the thread of continuity from such services as day 
care to pre-school programs and to adult job training. 

Yet at the same time that we note the sometimes parochial re- 
sponse of local agencies, we must also note the nature of planning 
from a national level. It has been characterized by hasty, emer- 
gency planning “‘to get things done fast” with the only extenuating 
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circumstances for such haste the fact that the money Congress 
appropriated needed to be spent now, and that the Government 
needed to show concrete results quickly—and therefore the luxury 
of careful planning could not be afforded. 

There is perhaps another even more important critical fault in 
national planning. I refer to its ambiguous strategy in regard to 
induced institutional change. It was never very clear whether the 
antipoverty planners were trying to set up a separate permanent 
structure of agencies and programs or whether they wanted only to 
set a temporary model of performance which would galvanize the 
established agency structure into new patterns. Until this critical 
question is thought through more specifically uneasiness will con- 
tinue to characterize the relationship between innovative and 
established programs. 

Utilization of subprofessional personnel.—The social work 
literature on the manpower shortage is becoming a little monoto- 
nous in its constant reiteration of the “numbers games.” As 
Dedalus points out, manpower studies in the United States have 
endlessly played this game. All the professions claim that America 
must increase each year its number of practitioners in social work, 
medicine, law, teaching, and so on. It is an illusion, however, to 
believe, as the nurses and educators found out, that if funds and 
facilities are made available, America will get all the professionals 
it needs. There is, first of all, a difference in intellectual rigor be- 
tween professional and vocational training. Second, there is a 
finite number of intelligent, able, humane people to fill the ranks 
of the professions, as well as the business and industrial world. 

The answer lies in such creative innovations as the professions 
liberating themselves from monopolistic notions of who should do 
what job and narrow-minded conceptions of their obligations to 
the community at large. 

The new programs in delinquency, mental health, and anti- 
poverty are so huge that the limited number of fully qualified 
social workers can never begin to meet the need. And since some 
80 percent of all those who hold social work positions lacking the 
master’s degree, it would seem prudent to utilize undergraduate 
education, two-year colleges, and extension divisions of universities 
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in the training of subprofessional personnel. Far from being a 
threat to the status of social workers, such development of sub- 
professional personnel would extend their effectiveness and pres- 
tige, much as the practical nurse has helped the registered nurse. 

An example of such innovative training is the recent establish- 
ment in two-year colleges and university extension programs of 
special training programs for child care institutional personnel. 
Some of these programs lead to a two-year Associate in Arts degree 
in child welfare. Such experimentation will need to be extended, 
if we are to get a sufficient number of diversified professional per- 
sonnel for different levels of professional responsibility. 

The role of the client in agency programs.—One of the main 
social revolutions brought about by the Economic Opportunity 
Act is the emphasis placed on the role of the poor in the determina- 
tion of their own fate. The following is now the official policy of 
the American Government, as expressed in the preamble to the Act: 


Although the economic well-being and prosperity of the United States 
have progressed to a level surpassing any achieved in world history, 
and although these benefits are widely shared throughout the Nation, 
poverty continues to be the lot of a substantial number of our people. 
The United States can achieve its full economic and social potential as a 
nation only if every individual has the opportunity to contribute to the 
full extent of his capabilities and to participate in the workings of our 
society. It is, therefore, the policy of the U.S. to eliminate the paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation by opening to everyone 
the opportunity for education and training, the opportunity to work, 
and the opportunity to live in decency and dignity. It is the purpose 
of this Act to strengthen, supplement, and coordinate efforts in fur- 
therance of that policy. 


There is evidence in some communities that the established 
agencies and the professional associations have reacted with con- 
cern to the involvement of the poor. The control of most social 
agencies is in the hands of the middle class, of the elite in terms of 
education and social power, and there is fear in some quarters 
about broadening the base of participation in program manage- 
ment. The client has been traditionally the recipient, often pas- 
sively so, of agency service. It is going to take a revolution in pro- 
fessional attitude and ideology to get real motivation in their 
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involvement. One needed revolution in thinking about the poor 


is with respect to recognizing their strengths. Thus Frank Reissman 
points out: 


There is little doubt that the antipoverty crusade, in its search for 
financial support, finds it functional to accent the ravages of poverty 
rather than the strengths of the poor. . . . [If the poor are viewed as] 
depressed, apathetic, fatalistic, and pathological, then where is the 
force for the social action and self-help to come from? 

I do not mean to suggest that the poor spontaneously and without 
alignment with other groups . . . are going to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps and produce Negro revolutions, poverty move- 
ments, and revolutions in education and social service. But without 
pressure from the poor—the people themselves—these “revolutions” 
may ... remain watered down and unfulfilled. For them to come to 
fruition, the strengths of the poor must be transformed into the power 
of the poor. 


Yet having said all this, one must state candidly and in all pro- 
fessional humility that our society knows comparatively little as to 
how to involve the poor and the indigenous leadership in a local 
community. Students of community organization have very few 
records of success to study, for one can count on the fingers of one 
hand the number of really successful local community organization 
efforts in the United States. Therefore, the profession cannot 
promise what it cannot deliver, certainly not on an overnight basis. 
We will need to experiment, to innovate, to engage in trial and 
error, to develop the necessary strategies. ‘The blunt truth is that 
they do not exist at the present time. It is a disservice to the 
American people to give the impression that all that is needed is a 
Presidential proclamation and the voting funds—and presto, the 
job is done and the poor are involved. 

An editorial note in Social Work puts this matter well: 


We can affirm the objectives [of the antipoverty program] and at the 
same time speak up responsibly and knowledgeably regarding the pro- 
fessional requirements and essential sequential phasing of this mam- 
moth commitment. We can stress, for example, that it is far simpler to 
maintain the poor adequately than to bring them into the mainstream, 


4Frank Riessman “The Strengths of the Poor,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 
1964 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964), p. 184. 
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and that both are vitally important; that it is far quicker to uplift their 
standard of living than to change their style of living; that it is far 
easier to train people for jobs than to guarantee that jobs will be avail- 
able; that we can eliminate poverty tomorrow if we are willing to spend 
the money, but to eradicate its millenia-old roots may well take a gen- 
eration or more of trial and error regardless of how much we appro- 
priate.5 


The social worker and the lawyer: new allies—What the medical 
field was to the social work profession in the past several decades 
will be the role of the legal field in the future. This emphasis on 
law and legal redress of grievances flows from the new antipoverty 
and juvenile delinquency programs. Elizabeth Wickenden has 
been in the forefront of social welfare experts in calling attention 
to the key role of the legal profession. In an address to a conference 
on the extension of legal services to the poor she stated that she 
came to realize: 


... the potentials of legal process as an instrument not only for pro- 
tecting the rights of this peculiarly disadvantaged group of people but 
more significantly for effecting a more equitable and protective applica- 
tion of welfare law and policy. Just as the battlers for Negro rights 
found a formidable ally in the lawyer, it was a dramatic revelation to 
me to realize that here was an almost untapped source of aid.® 


Miss Wickenden’s point of view can be summarized in these 
propositions: 

1. In an affluent society laws and institutions are essential 
weapons against poverty. 

2. In the relationship of individuals to the society in which they 
live, dignity, freedom, and security rest upon a maximum range of 
objectively defined rights and entitlements. 

3. All individuals should have access to legal services and de- 
vices of appeal against legislative enactments or bureaucratic 
decisions that threaten their constitutional rights. 

A dramatic and effective example of this use of legal process was 

°S.E.Z., “On with the Poverty War—but with All Deliberate Speed,” Social Work, 
X, No. 2 (1965), 106. 
6 Elizabeth Wickenden, “The Indigent and Welfare Administration,” in The Ex- 


tension of Legal Services to the Poor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 1964), p. 42. 
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the article by Charles Reich in the Yale Law Journal suggesting 
that midnight searches of welfare households might well be un- 
constitutional. 

Legal services have already been tested in a number of com- 
munity action programs such as Mobilization for Youth (MFY). 
Charles Grosser, Associate Director of MFY, describes the rationale 
of this legal aid program as follows: 


The poor man has no direct access to a lawyer [and a new entity needed 
to be created] to translate the ethic of benevolence into a statutorily 
affirmed, constitutionally guaranteed legal right. This search for new 
instruments to meet the needs of the urban poor pervades the present 
thinking of most service fields. . . . Some of the consequences of the 
development of large-scale organizations are increased formality, red 
tape, the delaying of gratification, waiting lists, highly explicit eligi- 
bility requirements, rigorous means tests, and an impersonal atmos- 
phere which produces a loss of individuality.* 


This social situation of complex services which are constantly 
proliferating and changing makes it difficult for the middle-class 
person; for the poor person, who is often intimidated or frightened 
or ignorant, it becomes an impenetrable maze. Therefore, the joint 
efforts of social worker and lawyer are needed to guide the client 
and to acquaint him with his legal rights before the law. 

It is significant that the provision of legal service to the poor, 
aided and facilitated by the social worker, is viewed with more 
alarm by the established power structure, particularly political 
machines (because of its potential for social change and realign- 
ments in the power structure of the local community) than they 
view picketing and street demonstrations. 

The professional armamentarium of the worker.—What “arms” 
the professional person? What gives him the right to give a service 
or to counsel another person or group about a serious problem? 
Just what is a “profession”? I think we need briefly to answer these 
basic questions as a prerequisite to achieving clarity on the char- 
acteristics of the worker needed to meet new challenges of our time. 

A profession, according to the Oxford Dictionary, is “an occu- 


Charles Grosser, ““The Need for a Neighborhood Legal Service and the New 
York Experience,” ibid., p. 76. 
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pation which one professes to be skilled in and to follow—a voca- 
tion in which professed knowledge of some branch of learning is 
used in its application to the affairs of others, or in the practice of 
an art based upon it.” 
In other words, it is on the professional’s knowledge that his 
practice rests and rationalizes his behavior on behalf of others. It 
is a functional expertise which is ethically controlled. ‘The essence 
of the professional idea and the professional claim is that the 
professional knows better than the man in the street what ails the 
client, be he a patient visiting a physician, a client visiting an 
attorney, or a client in a social agency. Bernard Barber summarizes 
professional behavior in terms of four essential attributes: 
1. “A high degree of generalized and systematic knowledge.” 
This is the basis for the phrase “the learned professions.” 

2. “Primary orientation to the community interest,” the clients’ 
interest, rather than to individual self-aggrandizement or 
profit. 

g. “A high degree of self-control of behavior through codes of 

ethics’ and professional association. 

4. A system of rewards and honors that is symbolic of profes- 

sional achievement.® 

We can best delineate the practitioner of tomorrow on the basis 
of his professional responsibility to build and test new knowledge 
in response to the challenges of our times. I would agree with the 
assessment of Eveline Burns that if our profession is to make a 
contribution to new community mental health programs and to the 
antipoverty program—to state only the two examples—there are 
three areas of challenge: 

1. To be able to better identify emerging social needs and sug- 
gesting ways in which they can be met: this means knowledge 
and skill in the area of social policy formulation and program 
development. 

2. To be able more competently to evaluate the effectiveness of 
new programs: there are so many innovative plans that some 
will fail and some succeed; the profession has a responsibility 


8 Bernard Barber, “Some Problems in the Sociology of the Professions,” Dedalus, 
XCII (1963), 672. 
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to analyze the reasons for failure or success and so inform the 
community. 

3. To be able to engage in social planning for effective opera- 

tion of programs: Is the citizen lost in a maze of programs? 
Are there gaps in service? Is there an orderly channeling of 
people to needed resources? 

The practitioner will need sophisticated knowledge of social 
processes, of community functioning, of principles of planning, of 
organizational structure, if he is adequately to meet these 
challenges. 

A very strong impression of many responsible observers of com- 
munity action programs is that the professional staffs engaged were 
not fully adequate for the responsibilities they faced. Practitioners, 
often able and dedicated, but coming to the task with the usual 
traditional agency background, found themselves overwhelmed 
by the complexity of community action. They seemed to be lacking 
in knowledge, understanding, and skills in connection with the 
following specifics: 

The community power structure——If a community action pro- 
gram affects the status of local politicians, school principals, welfare 
department administrators, police officials, landlords, and other 
local power groups, one needs an immediate strategy as to how to 
handle the inevitable counterreaction, as well as a long-range 
strategy as to the role of these groups in a community action 
program. One gets the impression that this issue was never thought 
through. 

The political power structure.—The political apparatus is sensi- 
tive to changes in the power and status relationships in local com- 
munities. A community action program needs its own political 
base, or citizen or organizational base, in order to protect itself 
in the give-and-take consequent to social action. Many professionals 
were politically naive and thought that good intentions and no- 
bility of purpose would carry the day. They lived to learn their 
error. Good purposes without effective strategy for their realization 
end up as romanticisms. 

The use of public funds in social change efforts——There is a 
differential in the control factor associated with local, state, and 
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Federal funds of support. In what is only a seeming paradox, the 
closer the geographical base of financial support, the greater the 
danger of inappropriate control rather than accountability and 
coordination. The issue as to whether social change programs can 
utilize city funds and still maintain independence of operation 
needs to be resolved. In many American cities this is not proving to 
be the case. The professional practitioner needs great sophistica- 
tion in assessing this issue. 

The culture and psychology of the local community.—Practi- 
tioners have found the content of scientific knowledge about the 
local urban community rather shallow and, in any case, difficult to 
translate into operational programmatic terms. We witnessed 
valiant trial-and-error programs, most of which failed or succeeded 
only minimally. We have not as yet succeeded in developing either 
the conceptual framework or the organizing technique to organize 
the local community. 

The above lacks and shortcomings in the armamentarium of the 
practitioner pose a critical issue for social work education. Can the 
curriculum continue to prepare only the clinically oriented social 
caseworker who works with individuals on a one-to-one basis, or 
do we need an additional type of social worker? 

I see the caseworker as needing to adapt to new roles and new 
functions in the decade ahead. Dr. Mark Tarail, in a paper read at 
the New York University School of Social Work Council of Teach- 
ing Agencies, listed the following significant areas in role and 
function of the caseworker as demanded by new community 
mental health programs. 

1. Treatment role as a member of an expanding community 

mental health team 

2. Use of short-term casework techniques with treatment goals 
in “improvement of social functioning” 

Use of professional self as group counselor and group therapist 

Leader and organizer of muitiagency conference groups 

5. Service in therapeutic and mental hygiene functions with 
working class and minority and poverty groups 

6. ‘Treatment agent knowledgeable about, and able to relate to, 
different subcultures in the indigenous population. 


aie 
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It is clear that the new programs will need a more broadly 
gauged practitioner, one more sophisticated about both psycho- 
logical and sociological factors that affect client and community 
and more knowledgeable about social processes, community devel- 
opment, and social policy formulation. 

I am becoming more and more convinced that the schools of 
social work should prepare two types of practitioners. Both are 
important and complement each other in their activity on behalf 
of individuals and community. 

One type is the clinically oriented practitioner who gives effec- 
tive and very much needed service to individuals but who will be a 
broadly gauged and well-equipped professional. He will have 
knowledge of more than one method in group work and casework. 
He will work more closely with other professions and in the com- 
munity, doing preventive and educational work. In this sense, he 
will be a generalist. 

The second type is the social-policy-oriented worker in the 
community, concerned with development and leadership in new 
programs of mental health, intergroup relations, juvenile delin- 
quency, and antipoverty. 

To prepare the two essential types of social worker, the cur- 
riculum in the schools of social work will need much more social 
science sophistication, much more theory of organizational struc- 
ture and institutional development, much more awareness of 
processes in the community, especially in dealing with power 
structures, and sophistication in social institutional as well as 
individual change. 


Social Issues and Religiously 
Sponsored Social Welfare Agencies 


by SANFORD SOLENDER 


Ate YEAR 1965 WILL BE MARKED in the history of the 
nation’s social progress by many important milestones. Few will 
match in significance the valiant role of the religious leaders who 
were in the forefront of the struggle for civil rights in America. 
The appearance in the front lines of the Alabama marchers of 
ministers, priests, rabbis, and nuns—together with leaders of re- 
ligiously sponsored organizations and representatives of other 
sectors of society—marked a new social maturity for these institu- 
tions. The religious forces in America and the institutions to 
which they provide auspices emerged as dynamic influences for 
social change in the nation. 

The concern of social welfare agencies under religious auspices 
for social issues has deep roots. ‘They include the implicit trust of 
every social institution in a free society, the vigor of which depends 
upon the contribution expected of all institutions. These roots con- 
sist, moreover, of the unique responsibilities for the welfare of the 
people, of every social welfare agency in a democracy. 

The tenets of the religious movements which sponsor social 
welfare agencies support their obligation to act on the social issues 
of the times. In 1957 the National Council of Churches stated that 
“the social welfare activity of the church is inherent in its primary 
mission. It is another part of its proclamation of the gospel. . . . it is 
imperative for the social ministry of the church to include social 
education and action so that the best possible social order for the 
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welfare of the people might be pursued.” 1 Philip Bernstein states 
that “the distinctive character of Jewish social welfare is... molded 
by biblical and rabbinical precepts . . . . aid to one’s fellowmen is 
regarded not alone as an individual act, but much more profoundly 
and fundamentally a social duty. Judaism has always been a re- 
ligion of social action...” ? 

A 1963 Catholic statement to an interfaith consultation declares 
that “interest in the welfare of the community and responsibility to 
launch programs to meet the needs of the community is not simply 
a desirable adjunct to one’s creed .... it is indeed an essential 
externalizing of that creed—bringing to full fruitfulness its power 
to raise and dignify the causes of all mankind.” ? Commitment 
both to the social welfare enterprise and to related social action is 
in the marrow of the religious principles animating these social 
welfare programs. 

The responsibility of these agencies for contemporary social 
issues is embedded in the obligations they share with every demo- 
cratic organization, in the commitments of all social welfare insti- 
tutions, and in the religious precepts of their sponsors. They fuse 
in supplying a forceful sanction for religiously sponsored social 
welfare agencies to address themselves to social issues. 

Such a role can be a vigorous response to the challenge that 
religion lacks modern relevance. The growing anxiety about con- 
temporary social problems profoundly moves people in today’s 
troubled world to action on these issues. But sensing little relation- 
ship between religion and these social concerns, and already 
alienated from religion on philosophical grounds, many gravitate 
further in personally rejecting religion. The possibility that re- 
ligion can respond to the present-day search for a new sense of 
purpose and for living values is enhanced when religious institu- 
tions provide practical testimony of their dedication to action for 
social progress. 


1 National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Policy and Strategy in 
Social Welfare—Report to the Churches, 1957, p. 9. 

2Philip Bernstein, “Jewish Social Welfare Services in the United States,” Inter- 
faith Consultation of Welfare Leaders, New York, New York, 1963 (mimeographed), 

5 Te. PF 
Py Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. Gallagher, statement made at an Interfaith Con- 
sultation of Welfare Leaders, Washington, D.C., 1963. 
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Exhortation will not suffice to relate religion to the needs of 
people. Tangible participation by religious institutions in resolv- 
ing the social concerns of the day is required. Religious institutions 
must demonstrate sophisticated social awareness and action if 
religion is to evoke the desired response of the American people in 
this time of rising intellectual and social maturity. 

Social welfare agencies with religious sponsorship have unique 
capacities for action on contemporary social issues. Their contri- 
bution to social advancement can be impressive. They can supply 
firsthand data about human needs, based upon intimate familiarity 
with social information which is gleaned from daily work with 
people and communities. They have direct contact with the sources 
of knowledge about people and can provide authentic social testi- 
mony. Their expertise enables them to evaluate human experience, 
to interpret it, and to make competent recommendations for 
solutions. 

In point of fact, these agencies have an obligation to contribute 
their special skills to the formulation of the nation’s social policy. 
By failing to do so, they default this role to others who often are 
less capable of providing authoritative counsel. In reality, this is 
forfeiture of both the responsibility and the opportunity to shape 
social policy. 

The status and influence of religiously sponsored social welfare 
agencies enable them to exert a telling impact on the shaping of 
social programs. As key officials in finance, business, politics, com- 
munications, and the professions, their lay leaders often are mold- 
ers of public opinion. Many agencies serve constituents whose 
action on social issues can be materially affected by agency educa- 
tional programs. 

As voluntary, nongovernmental institutions, these agencies have 
greater freedom than do public agencies to speak out on social 
issues. This is particularly pertinent in such a period as the present 
with its dramatic expansion of public responsibility for social 
services. 

The public acceptance accorded these agencies and their spon- 
sors frees them to take social action with less likelihood that their 
motivations will be challenged as politically inspired. They are 
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more immune to indiscriminate disparagement of their social 
action as subversive or un-American, a label which, unhappily, is 
often applied to legitimate social action by others. 

The institutional relationships of these agencies is conducive to 
effective social action. Their membership in the state and national 
structures of their institutions enables them to correlate action by 
their constituents the country over, so important to social action 
effectiveness. ‘Their involvement in local social planning councils 
and other central planning and action bodies stimulates and in- 
forms them, and provides a channel for joint action with other 
organizations. 

The fresh, current vigor of interfaith forces, accented by the 
prevalent ecumenical spirit, enables religiously sponsored social 
welfare agencies to achieve a broad-based interfaith unity for social 
action. This gives promise of growing effectiveness in influencing 
social policies and programs. 

There is increasing concern for social issues and action on the 
part of social agencies under religious auspices. The record of 
legislative activity by both functional and community organization 
agencies is good. They are developing standing committees on 
public affairs and legislation, and there is evidence of concern for a 
variety of issues, including public welfare, medical care for the 
aged, housing, education, civil rights, immigration, distressed areas, 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and the United Nations. Agencies 
are involved in many types of action, including resolutions, com- 
munications, legislative testimony, meetings with legislators, adop- 
tion of public positions, issuance of statements, and participation in 
committees and commissions. More responsibility is being assumed 
for influencing the implementation of legislation in areas such as 
civil rights, the antipoverty program, and public welfare. 

Agencies are participating in many types of community planning 
and action and are sharing in the antipoverty program through 
surveys, conferences, and program developments such as Project 
Head Start and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Public affairs 
programs are conducted for constituents, emphasizing social edu- 
cation and action, and lay and professional leaders are serving on 
groups that shape public social policy. Research and demonstration 
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pioneering is being done in hospitals, institutions for the aged, 
child-care organizations, and vocational service agencies to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge and practice. Such involvement by these 
agencies in larger social issues is highly gratifying. 

Regrettably, however, social welfare agencies under religious 
auspices fall substantially short of their potential for affecting to- 
day’s social problems. 

Basic social issues often are not discerned by agency leaders, or, 
if recognized, are not fully comprehended. Social vision frequently 
is narrow, and there is insensitivity to the large implications of the 
human need and social breakdown witnessed daily. 

Many leaders evaluate behavior primarily in terms of individual 
morality, ignoring the inexorable social forces which shape the 
lives of families and communities. Far too many agencies are 
animated by paternalism expressed possessively in the classical 
“we-take-care-of-our-needy” attitude. This is nourished by the cul- 
tural patterns of particular ethnic groups, by history and tradition, 
and by the fear of weakening the dependence of the needy on 
institutional structures or leaders. The middle-class orientation of 
some lay and professional leaders results in judgmental attitudes 
about the victims of social conditions, in aloof dilettantism, and in 
defensiveness springing from fear that their recently acquired 
middle-class status may be disturbed by lower socioeconomic 
groups who are upwardly mobile. 

Lack of commitment to the social action function of agencies 
causes lay and professional leaders to pay mere lip service to the 
idea, if not to reject it completely. Often this is combined with a 
limited view of agency functions, which are defined in the narrow- 
est of service contexts. At the very least, appreciation is lacking of 
the distinctive contribution which agencies can make to social 
policy. This is also influenced in some cases by a confining theo- 
logical attitude about the relationship of religion to social action, 
which rejects an activist role for religion-related institutions. 

There are times when the identification of agency leaders with 
“the establishment” and its power structure acts as a deterrent to 
social action, especially in those instances where such persons take 
a threatened stance and oppose agency involvement in social issues. 
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These leaders are capable of creative social statesmanship in influ- 
encing constructive social change, and there is abundant evidence 
of their potential contribution in this area. Thus, it is the more 
regrettable when they play the opposite role. 

Fear of disaffection of agency constituents, of loss of financial 
support, and of being tarred with leftist labels or derisive local- 
isms, such as “Yankee” in the South, deter social action. With- 
drawal from this activity sometimes is the consequence of militant 
conduct by extremely reactionary groups. All of these anxieties 
lead to a “‘play-it-safe” attitude of removing religion-related insti- 
tutions from controversy. It is assumed that neutrality is the ap- 
propriate position in the face of sharp differences. 

Weaknesses in agency relationships to public services tend to 
deter them from action on social issues. This is aggravated by 
apprehensions that government will take over functions tradi- 
tionally performed by voluntary religious organizations, and that 
church-related agencies will be separated from such family life 
services as adoption and family planning. This results in a feeling 
of remoteness from the public sector, a dilution of interest in social 
action with regard to public social services, and the vitiation of 
social action by a constant “glance over the shoulder” to safeguard 
special interests. 

There is inadequate appreciation of the interdependence of gov- 
ernmental and voluntary programs and the stake of voluntary 
agencies in strong public social services. Here is a matter requiring 
soul searching by religiously sponsored social welfare agencies. 
They should ask themselves: What is our orientation to public so- 
cial services? Are we forthrightly, affirmatively, and significantly 
shouldering our responsibility to them? These agencies should 
approach this subject with implicit confidence in their continuing 
distinctive contribution as voluntary, religiously oriented social 
welfare organizations functioning in a vital partnership with 
government in serving the nation. 

Preoccupation with the provision of the agency’s services and 
with elevating its standards are thoroughly worthy objectives and 
are entirely appropriate concerns for agency leaders. It is needless 
and regrettable, however, when this becomes a deterrent to agency 
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action on social issues by being interpreted so as to discourage any 
activities which might appear to dilute this concentration. This 
implied dichotomy between quality service and action on basic 
social ills is unfortunate and ill-advised. These reservations fre- 
quently are compounded by acute personnel shortages and by 
simple inertia—the greater ease of doing what always has been 
done rather than innovating and exploring new areas. Even where 
there is interest in social action, there may be a lack of sophistica- 
tion, know-how, and experience with the social action process and 
of understanding about the alternative and complementary ways in 
which action can be taken. 

These are the factors which bar effective action on the social 
concerns of the times by religiously sponsored social agencies. ‘The 
day is late for the leaders of these agencies to deal with the reasons 
why this role is substantially unfulfilled. Only a direct confronta- 
tion of these problems will enable the agencies to overcome them. 

Encouragement may be found in the contemporary forces which 
are influencing all of America, as well as social welfare under re- 
ligious auspices, in a socially activist direction. The profound 
stirring of social conscience in the nation has released a new burst 
of activity to solve its social ills. There is a surge of action to 
eliminate poverty, dependency, ill-health, and the denial of equal 
rights, all of which persist anomalously in the midst of affluence. 
Dramatic governmental programs are being implemented in fields 
of long-standing interest to religious groups and the social agencies 
they sponsor. These developments generate new opportunities for 
agencies to relate existing services to large national social programs, 
and to develop new services which can be part of the massive 
community assault on social breakdown. 

Favorable to vigorous movement by these agencies in this direc- 
tion is the growing realization that if religion is to find a place in 
the ideologies of today’s socially conscious Americans, particularly 
the youth, and if religiously sponsored institutions expect to evoke 
a favorable response from them, these institutions must relate 
decisively to the social issues of the day and to the new thrust for 
their solution. 


The developing sophistication of the users of agency services 
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may prove to be one of the most powerful influences for greater 
agency participation in social action. The spreading involvement 
of people in action on civil rights and the developing participation 
of the poor in shaping community policies and programs will 
accelerate gravitation toward increased agency social action. The 
consumers of agency services increasingly will evaluate and judge 
established agencies and their programs. The present and future 
community acceptance of these agencies may be affected pro- 
foundly by the tangible evidence at hand that agencies understand 
larger social issues, are committed to work for their resolution, 
and participate in community action to remove the social evils 
which inflict such damage upon people and communities. Even 
where agencies serve a middle-class clientele, the regard of their 
constituency for the agency may be substantially affected by the 
extent to which it is identified with community action on the 
major social issues of the day. These have become important 
measures of the social vitality of institutions. These considerations 
may rank alongside the efficacy of agency services as determinants 
of community confidence in social welfare agencies under religious 
auspices, as well as social agencies generally. 

Another force which is exerting a constructive impact on these 
agencies is the growing social action orientation of the social work 
profession. The profession is experiencing a revival of its long- 
dormant tradition of social action. Once again, the inspiration of 
the great social reformers of its early years is being asserted. ‘This 
promises to affect keenly both members of the profession and the 
agencies in which they serve. 

The guidelines for agency practice in this area should be defined 
clearly. Commitment to dealing with larger social issues should be 
integral to the philosophy and program of the agency. It should not 
be an awkward appendage nor should it be placed on the agency 
agenda as “the thing to do” rather than as a matter of conviction. 
There should be acceptance of the interrelatedness of larger social 
issues and the personal, family, and community problems en- 
countered by the agency. 

The matter should be viewed as consisting of a two-way impact. 
Discrimination, poverty, ill-health, and poor education along with 
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individual dysfunction are causes of the family breakdown, the 
delinquency, and the unemployment with which social agencies 
deal. Conversely, family breakdown, crime, and unemployment 
perpetuate poverty, discrimination, school dropout, and other so- 
cial evils. This awareness should flow from the agency’s daily work 
and back into it, permeating the staff's orientation and the 
agency's program. 

The agency’s social education and action function should be 
thoroughly considered and its policies carefully formulated and 
approved. This cannot be dealt with opportunistically or in spurts 
and starts. Operational public affairs policies and practices should 
be in written form, approved by boards of directors after study. 
There should be a continuing board process for dealing with these 
matters and a permanent board committee to handle them. While 
the whole staff should be oriented to this interest, staff assign- 
ments for professional service to this function should be specific 
and ongoing. 

The task should be defined realistically, and it should not be 
romanticized. The agency cannot expect to sail only in “the safe 
ports.” The crucial issues are often the most controversial, yet the 
ones about which leadership and action may be most urgent. 
Notwithstanding, an adequate procedure for arriving at positions 
and taking action which provides for the full involvement of the 
agency board, public criticism or even attack may follow action. 
This emphasizes the need for adequate interpretation of the task 
to all of the agency’s leaders, as well as to the general public. 

The agency’s policy statement should set out clearly the areas of 
concern which are within the agency’s competence and are appro- 
priate for it to act upon. Which are the issues about which its 
function, its knowledge, its skill, and its daily experience give it a 
special expertise? What should be the priorities and the foci in its 
social action program? What types of action should the agency 
take? Few agencies can act responsibly on the whole gamut of social 
issues, and skillful selection will be imperative. 

The spectrum of social problems upon which agencies may act 
is wide. Included are such areas as civil rights, conservation, 
poverty, education, minimum wage, housing, health, depressed 
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areas, consumer protection, aid to underdeveloped countries, immi- 
gration, and world peace. There should be a clear procedure and 
well-defined criteria for selecting the issues for agency action. 
Considerations which bear upon the choice are the special nature 
of the agency’s function and program, the fields in which it has 
expertise, and the directions of its interests. The extent of its social 
action will be conditioned by the relative weight it gives to this 
task, the resources it makes available for it, and the relationship of 
such action to its primary functions. 

Religiously sponsored social welfare agencies should assume 
particular responsibility for action on governmental social pro- 
grams. The magnitude and complexity of modern social problems 
require that they be dealt with by government, frequently on the 
Federal level. ‘The national character of the economy which inter- 
relates every section of the country, the great mobility which moves 
Americans continuously from one state to another, the evolution of 
united national goals and standards, the obligation to equalize 
rights and opportunities for all citizens, and the staggering costs of 
social programs have established clearly the essentiality of Federal 
leadership and responsibility for social progress. ‘The national in- 
terest and the general welfare of all Americans are so closely tied to 
the resolution of the nation’s major social issues that the utiliza- 
tion of America’s total resources as reflected in government to 
achieve these ends is entirely appropriate. 

Religiously sponsored social agencies should be in the vanguard 
for broadened governmental responsibility for the social require- 
ments of the American people. This is a consummation of years of 
effort by many of these agencies to call attention to human needs 
and to urge the application of a larger portion of America’s vast 
resources to meeting them. Such a creative vision of government is 
more appropriate to the ethical and social idealism of these 
agencies than is a defensive stance in the face of the expansion of 
government services. 

A special obligation for public welfare programs must be central 
to the social action of social welfare agencies under religious 
auspices. This is an area of particular competence for many of 
them, one about which they can speak with substantial authen- 
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ticity. Not only do they deal directly with human problems and 
social phenomena which are the essence of the public welfare 
concern, but many have an intimate functional interrelationship 
and interdependence with the public welfare field. 

Various cross currents are playing upon public welfare in this 
period. On the one hand, there is a substantial thrust for improve- 
ment of public welfare standards and practices. This requires 
vigilant legislative and administrative support to assure necessary 
authorizations and implementation. At the same time, persistent 
destructive attacks on public welfare continue to be inspired from 
various sources. It is the essence of the democratic process that 
voluntary groups speak out vigorously in behalf of public welfare, 
especially where they can do so with the authority of experience 
and competency. Religiously sponsored social welfare agencies have 
a particular role to play here. They should be animated by a deep 
commitment to the appropriateness of high-quality social welfare 
services as a basic responsibility of government. They should en- 
gage in constructive criticism of public welfare and offer proposals 
for its improvement. They should be in the forefront of those who 
seek an enlightened and effective public welfare program through- 
out America. 

Action in regard to public welfare should be directed toward the 
adequacy of benefits, the inclusiveness of coverage, and the quality 
of practice. In respect to public assistance and child welfare, the 
goals should be those of raising the levels of assistance and assuring 
a suitable minimum standard of adequacy; eliminating categories 
and residence requirements, and assuring eligibility for all who are 
in need; building the corps of trained personnel; enriching the 
social services which can rehabilitate people and restore them to 
independence; and protecting the legal rights of recipients. The 
focus of interest should extend to day care, work-training pro- 
grams, social insurance, medical care for the aged, and the like. 

Agency social action takes different forms as required by the 
issues and the circumstances. ‘The most common is influencing the 
legislative process at local, state, and national levels. Adoption of 
laws is the classical means of governmental determinations, and it is 
appropriate for religiously sponsored agencies to seek to affect 
legislation on matters about which they have competence. 
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They may share in formulating legislative proposals and urge 
that they be supported by legislators, favor or oppose bills under 
consideration, and advise about recommended changes in them. 
This requires consulting and communicating with legislators, pre- 
senting testimony at hearings, and submitting data to legislative 
committees. Legislators frequently express appreciation for such 
authoritative assistance in the shaping of social enactments. 

Some agency action deals with the policies and practices of pub- 
lic administrative bodies. The adoption of legislation is the start 
of a governmental process which must be transferred to the ad- 
ministrative arena for implementation. There is a constructive role 
for voluntary social welfare agencies in influencing the administra- 
tion of public programs. The policies and practices of public wel- 
fare agencies in handling applications for assistance and in 
investigating eligibility are typical of the administrative matters 
about which voluntary agencies can offer criticisms and proposals. 

The quality of law enforcement is a subject on which social 
agencies should be heard. The implementation of laws dealing 
with housing, consumer protection, nondiscrimination in public 
accommodations, traffic control, air pollution, liquor control, and 
transit facilities illustrate law-enforcement areas in which agencies 
may be interested. 

Influencing administrative social policy formulation is a logical 
function for social welfare agencies. The determinations of city 
planning commissions, urban renewal agencies, highway planning 
bodies, education and recreation boards, and public welfare bodies 
are appropriate concerns for them. Social agencies also can recom- 
mend qualified appointees for public posts and can encourage their 
experienced leaders to serve on public advisory units. 

While the principal social action concern in respect to adminis- 
trative policy is directed to public agencies, there are occasions 
when it may deal with the voluntary field as well. Agencies may 
wish to express themselves appropriately, for example, on com- 
munity policies being formulated by social planning councils. 

Social action by agencies may be related to legal redress through 
the courts on matters germane to their interests. The right of indi- 
viduals or groups to seek legal relief when they are aggrieved is a 
cornerstone of democracy. Agencies can encourage persons or 
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eroups to test their claims in the courts in order to adjudicate their 
grievances and to establish precedents which can be shared gen- 
erally. Agencies can aid with advice and even finances in bringing 
suits and, where appropriate, can participate in an amicus curiae 
role. An example of such agency involvement was seen in the 
recent past in the “suitable homes” litigation affecting public 
welfare policies. Agencies also can support an adequate legal de- 
fenders service in their community. 

Social welfare agencies under religious sponsorship need the 
sophistication which will enable them to engage in social action in 
concert with other organizations. Effective social action cannot be 
achieved by solitary approaches, and, under suitable circumstances, 
agencies should act together with other social welfare agencies, 
professional organizations, business and labor groups, parent- 
teacher associations, veterans’, consumers’, and farmers’ organiza- 
tions, church bodies, and civil rights organizations. These 
relationships may be temporary or permanent, depending on pre- 
vailing conditions. ‘The decision of an agency to take part in such 
collaboration should be based on advance study, and once such a 
commitment is made, the agency should be ably and continuously 
represented. 

The principles incorporated in an agency’s social action com- 
mitment apply to the internal affairs of the agency as well as to its 
external relationships. This implies an obligation to help imple- 
ment new community-wide social programs under public or volun- 
tary auspices, especially those recently initiated by government to 
eliminate poverty, prevent juvenile delinquency, and advance 
public welfare standards. Included are such programs as Project 
Head Start, the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Com- 
munity Action programs, work-training projects, and research and 
demonstration activity. Participation in these efforts can entail 
representation on community planning and action groups, service 
by agency leaders on the boards of new agencies, relating on- 
going programs to new social undertakings, and developing new 
programs. 

In the spirit of constructive self-appraisal engendered by these 
new programmatic trends, agencies should evaluate established 
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programs in relation to changing needs, new knowledge, and re- 
vised practices, considering required alterations or eliminations. 
This, of course, should be set in the framework of the unique goals 
of these agencies, growing out of their religious sponsorship. ‘There 
should be a special interest in developing new programs and 
services which are experimental and pathfinding. In addition to 
doing this with appropriately available public funds, religiously 
sponsored social agencies should use their own funds, or others 
obtained from private sources, for program innovations. Pioneer- 
ing is in the best tradition of voluntary agencies, and it will be a 
sad day if the charting of new courses by voluntary agencies occurs 
only if the funds are supplied from the public treasury. 

Use of public funds is one of the delicate issues with which 
religiously sponsored social welfare agencies must deal. ‘This should 
be done with care and circumspection to safeguard the integrity 
both of the overarching purposes for which public funds should be 
employed and of the agency’s distinctive goals. The separation of 
church and state should be protected, just as it is important to 
avoid the negation, minimizing, or diversion of agency religious 
purposes and programs in order to qualify for public funds. 

The American system requires vitality for both public and 
voluntary services, be the latter of religious or other auspices. 
Increased government support for voluntary agencies raises issues 
of social policy, including the implications of any shift from the 
long-established principle that public funds should be expended 
essentially for public programs. It leaves open the possibility of 
impairment of the freedom and independence which are the sine 
qua non of vital voluntary services, as a consequence of their grow- 
ing reliance on public dollars and the inevitable restrictions which 
accompany acceptance of public support. Religiously oriented 
social welfare agencies under some circumstances may prefer to 
refrain from the use of public funds if there is a possibility that 
their use will compromise religious purposes and programs, or 
freedom of action in other respects. 

Use of public funds for specific voluntary agency programs is 
warranted where this is well considered and found to be appro- 
priate. There is experience in the use of public funds by religiously 
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sponsored welfare agencies on a purchase-of-service basis and for 
research and demonstration. Such relationships are feasible when 
they are operated so as to be consistent with both public policy 
and agency purposes. 

There are wide avenues of potential cooperation between public 
and voluntary agencies which do not involve government financing 
of voluntary agency programs. These cooperative fields should be 
developed fully, even as well-conceived financial relationships are 
pursued. In the broad sense, however, the policy of voluntary 
agencies should be designed to preserve the distinction between 
public and voluntary social welfare undertakings. The discreet 
functions of voluntary enterprise in this field should not be ob- 
scured by the lure of the public trough, lest a precious asset of a 
free society be lost. 

The social commitments of agencies should be applied also to 
their internal policies and practices. Within the context of their 
special raison d’étre as religiously sponsored agencies and their 
commitments to particular objectives, programs, and constitu- 
encies, these agencies should concern themselves with sound prac- 
tices in such matters as selection of employees, choice of clientele, 
and availability of their platform to varying viewpoints. 

Sound public understanding is woefully lacking in regard to the 
human consequences of social deprivation, the causes of social 
need, the nature of contemporary social problems and their poten- 
tial solutions, the contribution of social welfare services, and the 
role of government in the social enterprise. Social agencies with 
religious sponsorship can share substantially in correcting this 
condition. ‘Through their own efforts, and by enlisting the support 
of their religious sponsors, these agencies can help to replace public 
misconceptions with clarity and understanding. 

While the major focus here has been upon the responsibility of 
the social welfare agency as a community action force, stress also 
should be given to its capacity to inspire and educate its clientele 
or service constituency to responsible citizen action on the social 
issues of today. 

Social welfare agencies under religious auspices have an oppor- 
tunity to elevate the level of citizen participation. This includes 
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cultivating confidence in the possibilities of change and progress 
through the instrumentalities provided by a democracy for effect- 
ing social advance. It involves education for greater understanding 
of the complex modern social issues and of the social action means 
which are available to people. It is concerned with helping people 
—especially the poor—to understand their legal rights and, where 
necessary, to avail themselves of the legal services required to secure 
these rights. 

The varying functions and programs of agencies necessitate 
applying this differently in particular situations. But each agency 
should consider how it can effectively introduce this vital element 
into its program. 

This is a period of dramatic social development with vast im- 
plications for social welfare agencies under religious auspices. Such 
major change alters ideas and institutions and in its wake brings 
uncertainty, threat to the established order of things, and the in- 
evitable uneasiness and insecurity of life in the midst of change. 

Religiously sponsored social welfare agencies can respond de- 
fensively to this challenge and retreat into the comfort of the 
known and the familiar. Or they can opt to face the future and help 
to shape it, ready for creative growth and change, and prepared to 
weather the inevitable unsureness and instability that attend such 
an experience. In doing so, they will draw strength from the vigor 
of the role they play in influencing the direction of social progress. 

The focal contribution of these agencies to social advance is the 
services they render to people and to communities. Their first con- 
cern is to provide these services on the highest level, with hospi- 
tality to change and progress, and with courage in reaching for new 
standards of effectiveness. 

New attacks on the nation’s major social problems are under 
way. Traditional ideas are being challenged and old ways of work 
are undergoing irrevocable revision. Subject to this dynamic im- 
pact are the nature of governmental (especially Federal) responsi- 
bility for social programs, the changing role of voluntary services, 
the relationship of voluntary and public social services, public 
support for voluntary programs, the development of wholly new 
social programs and agencies, the involvement of the poor in 
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policy-making, and the concept that social benefits are a matter of 
right for all Americans. 

Social welfare agencies under religious auspices are profoundly 
affected by these shifts and have a major interest in their outcome. 
They may be either a witness to these developments or an active 
agent in their formulation. The latter role requires vigorous entry 
into the arena of action on social policy and program. These 
agencies have a contribution to make to shaping the future. They 
must determine whether they will make this contribution. 

In this time of social change, the measure of socially significant 
institutions is their presence in the forefront of change rather than 
following behind it. Social welfare agencies sponsored by religious 
communities are capable of this leadership, but their recognition as 
leaders must be earned by demonstrated achievement. By making 
a lasting mark on the thrust for human betterment, these agencies 
will answer the challenge of obsolescence by demonstrating their 
vitality. 


Appendix A: Program 


4 he MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the 
critical examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and division com- 
mittees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Committee 
and the National Board; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the 
associate and special groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic 
forum in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by 
its Constitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals 
who appear on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have 
no authority to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would 
imply that the organization has participated in or endorsed their 
statements or positions. 


Theme: Social Change through Social Welfare and the Law 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 
2:00 P.M-3:15 P.M. 


’ ORIENTATION FOR NEWCOMERS 

Speakers: James Brindle, President, Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York 

Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, New York 


3:30 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
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POVERTY—A CHALLENGE IN SOCIAL PLANNING: LESSONS FROM 
ABROAD 
[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Chairman, U. S. Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work; Dean, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Speaker: John J. Vissers, General Assistant Director, Municipal Service for 
Social Welfare, The Hague, Netherlands 
The International Conference of Social Work: its relevance to today’s needs; 
plans for the 1966 Conference 
Speaker: Margaret Hickey, St. Louis; Chairman, Organizing Committee 
for the 1966 International Conference; Editor, Public Affairs Department, 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


8:00 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Music by New Jersey Youth Band of the Salvation Army 
Greetings: Hon. Richard J. Hughes, Governor of New Jersey 
Law and Social Welfare—Collaborators for Social Change: the Presidential 
Address 
Speaker: Sol Morton Isaac, attorney, Columbus, Ohio; President, National 
Conference on Social Welfare 


10:00 P.M. 


CONFERENCE RECEPTION 
MONDAY, MAY 24 


9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Civil Rights—Unfinished Business 
Presiding: Barbara Johnson, Baltimore; Second Vice-President, National 
Conference on Social Welfare 
Speakers: LeRoy Collins, Director, Community Relations Service, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Sateen M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, National Urban League, New 
or. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW IN FAM- 


ILY RELATIONSHIPS 
[Division] 
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Moderator: Bernard C. Fisher, Director, Department of Public Affairs, 
Community Service Society, New York 

Speaker: William Pincus, Public Affairs Program, Ford Foundation, New 
York 

Discussant: C. Wilson Anderson, Commissioner of Child Welfare, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Residential or Home Treatment for Severely Disturbed Children: Technical 
Considerations 
Speaker: Cyril Phillips, Director, Child Psychiatry Training, Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New Orleans 
A Parent Speaks 
Speaker: Mrs. James Finn, mother of a mentally ill child, New York 
Social Casework to Help the Parent with This Difficult Problem 
Speaker: Tomannie T. Walker, Chief Social Worker, League School for 
Seriously Disturbed Children, St. Albans, N.Y. 


IMPROVING SERVICES TO THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Alan Menefee, Assistant Chief, Mental Retardation Branch, 
Division of Chronic Diseases, U.S. Public Health Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dynamic Considerations in Helping Families of Retarded Children 
Speaker: Lawrence Goodman, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Mental 
Retardation Center, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York 

Social Work in Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded 
Speaker: Arthur Segal, Chief of Social Service, Independent Living Reha- 
bilitation Program, San Francisco 

Guardianship for Children with Special Reference to the Mentally Retarded 
Speaker: Robert J. Levy, Professor of Law, University of Minnesota Law 
School, Minneapolis 


A NEW LOOK AT GROUP HOMES IN CHILD PLACEMENT 
[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Manuel Kaufman, First Deputy Commissioner, Philadelphia 
Department of Public Welfare 
Speakers: Dorothy Fritz, Executive Director, Youth Service, Philadelphia 
Irving Rabinow, Director, Group Residence Division, Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York City 


CURRENT ISSUES IN FAMILY TREATMENT 

[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: John Theban, Director, Family and Child Services of 
Washington 

In a Family Agency Setting 
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Speaker: Mrs. Frances Beatman, Executive Director, Jewish Family Service 
of New York 
Co-authors: Arthur Leader and Sanford N. Sherman, Jewish Family Serv- 
ice of New York 

In a Psychiatric Program 
Speaker: Mrs. Dorothy Oberdorfer, psychiatric social worker, Clinical Cen- 
ter, National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, 
Md. 


TAX LAWS AND SOCIAL ACTION 

[Section III (Community Organization). Group Meeting 1] 
Moderator: Gordon Manser, Associate Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 
Panel of experts: Charles X. Sampson, Associate Director for Administra- 
tion, United Community Funds and Councils of America; Chairman, 
National Social Welfare Assembly Tax Policy Committee, New York 
Stanley S. Weithorn, attorney-at-law, Wormser, Koch, Kiely, and Alessan- 
droni; member, National Social Welfare Assembly Tax Policy Committee, 
New York 
Panel of questioners: Salvatore Ambrosino, Executive Director, Family 
Service Association of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
John F. Hickey, Executive Director, Community Welfare Council of 
Buffalo and Erie County 
Wilson H. Posey, Executive Director, Ohio Citizens’ Council for Health 
and Welfare, Columbus 


PLANNERS AND CONSUMERS OF WELFARE SERVICES: A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF ATTITUDES ON PRIORITIES OF NEED 
[Section III. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Alexander J. Stein, Planning Consultant for Group Services, 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 
Speaker: Ludwig I. Geismar, Professor of Social Welfare, Rutgers—the 
State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


CAN POVERTY BE MEASURED? 
[Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Howard Freeman, Professor, Florence Heller Graduate School 


for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Poverty and Measurement 


Speaker: Samuel Mencher, Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh 

The Children of the Poor: New Dimensions 
Speaker: Mollie Orshansky, Social Security Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENT: PART I 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 
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Presiding: Melvin Herman, Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, 
New York University, New York 

Panel members: Leonard Kogan, Professor, Graduate Department of Psy- 
chology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Joseph C. Lagey, Division of Research, Welfare Administration, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHANGE PROCESS IN ORGANIZATIONS. 

LINDEMAN MEMORIAL LECTURE 

[Cosponsoring Groups: Section V (Administration); Section II (Group Work)} 
Presiding: Ray Johns, General Executive, Boston YMCA; Chairman of 
Section V 
Speaker: Robert L. Kahn, Program Director, Survey Research Center, and 
Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
Presiding: Paul Mendenhall, Staff Representative, AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, New York 

An Appraisal of the Strategies of Protest 
Speaker: William L. Taylor, General Counsel, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Leslie W. Dunbar, Executive Director, Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, Ga. 


USE OF PLAYS AND FILMS FOR SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Marguerite V. Pohek, Consultant on Teaching Methodology 
and Materials, Council on Social Work Education, New York 

In-Service Training 
Speaker: Virginia L. Tannar, Staff Development Specialist, Bureau of 
Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

In Undergraduate Education 
Speaker: Mary K. Keeley, School of Education, Department of Educa- 
tional Sociology, New York University, New York 

In Graduate Professional Education 
Speaker: Martin Loeb, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


LAW AND RELIGION 

[Division] 
Moderator: Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 
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Speakers: Father Robert F. Drinan, S. J., Dean, Boston College Law 
School, Brighton, Mass. 
Leo Pfeffer, Special Counsel, American Jewish Congress, New York 


DIFFERENTIAL USE OF PERSONNEL: SERVICES REQUIRING PRO- 
FESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK AND THOSE WHICH CAN BE ASSIGNED 
TO OTHERS 
[Co-sponsoring Groups: Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1; Section IV 
(Social Research). Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Roger Cumming, Chief of Community Resources Section, Wel- 
fare Branch, Division of Claims Policy, Social Security Administration, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Baltimore 
Current Report of the British Experience 
Speaker: Mrs. Corinne H. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Technical Training, 
Bureau of Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Delwin Anderson, Director, Social Work Service, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Arthur Blum, Associate Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


ROLE OF THE VOLUNTARY CASEWORK AGENCY IN THE WAR 
AGAINST POVERTY PROGRAM 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Ruth Chaskel, Director, National Association on Service to 
Unmarried Parents, New York 
Speaker: David Rachlis, Planning Associate, Health and Welfare Associa- 
tion of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 
Discussant: George M. Pikser, Executive Director, Jewish Social Service 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


NEW APPROACHES TO UNWED PARENTS 

[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Robert Taber, Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Coun- 
seling, School District of Philadelphia 

Developing New Patterns with Unwed Adolescent Mothers 
Speaker: Mrs. Cornelia Biddle, Director, Berean Institute Parental Voca- 
tional Program, Philadelphia 

How Can We Make the Law an Instrument of Justice for Unwed Parents? 
Speaker: Bernice Bernstein, Legal Consultant, Bureau of Family Services, 
Welfare Administration, Region II, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, New York 


CASEWORK SERVICES FOR THE AGING 
[Sectrun 1. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Mrs. Edna Wasser, Associate Director, Project on Aging 


; rsa : , Family 
Service Association of America, New York 
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The Casework Agency’s Role in Community Services for the Aging 
Speaker: Johanna Akkerhuys, Director, Family Service Agency, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Social Work for the Aged in Nursing Homes or Other Residential Care 
Speaker: Robert Lauretig, group worker, Benjamin Rose Institute, 
Cleveland 
Co-author: Mrs. Ruth Suratt, Chief Social Worker, Margaret Wagner 
Nursing Home, Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland 


SOCIAL EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIAL PERFORMANCE OF 
DISCHARGED PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
METHOD AS AN AID IN RAISING THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONING 
[Section II (Group Work)| 
Speaker: Mrs. Netta Berman, social group worker, Hill House-Mental 
Health Rehabilitation and Research, Cleveland 
Discussion leader: William Weinstein, Executive Director, Mosholu- 
Montefiore Community Center, New York 


CONCERTED DECISION-MAKING IN THE COMMUNITY: SOME 
THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS. LINDEMAN MEMORIAL 
LECTURE 
[Section III (Community Organization)] 
Presiding: Arnold Gurin, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.; Chair- 
man of Section III 
Speaker: Roland L. Warren, Professor, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 


CHILD-REARING PRACTICES IN LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1; Section 
I (Casework). Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Jessie Bernard, research scholar, Sociology Department, Penn- 
sylvania State University 
Speaker: Catherine Chilman, Division of Research, Welfare Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 
Discussants: Leontine Young, Executive Director, Child Service Associa- 
tion, Newark, N.]. 
Paul Weinandy, Director, Huntington Family Centers, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENT: PART II 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Joseph C. Lagey, Division of Research, Welfare Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C, 


Panel members: F. Ivan Nye, Washington State University, Pullman 
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Marvin B. Sussman, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 


IMPLEMENTING CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS: LEGAL ENFORCEMENT 
AND VOLUNTARY COMPLIANCE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)]| 
Presiding: James Brindle, President, Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York 
Speakers: William L. Taylor, General Counsel, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Washington, D.C. 
Clarence Mitchell, Director, Washington Bureau, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, Washington, D.C. 


SOCIAL POLICY AND SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK AROUND THE 
WORLD 
[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Mrs. Indra S. Tayal, Dean and Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of Baroda, Baroda, India 
Speaker: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work, University of Louisville, Ky. 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


MENTAL ILLNESS, MENTAL RETARDATION, AND THE LAW 
[Division] 
Moderator: Norman V. Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
Current Legal Issues in Mental Illness and Mental Retardation 
Speakers: Gurston Goldin, M.D., Professor, Columbia University School 
of Law, New York 
Monrad G. Paulsen, Professor, Columbia University School of Law, New 
York 
Individual Freedom, Law, and Social Welfare 
Speaker: Edward S. Sulzer, Assistant Professor, University of Minnesota 
Medical School, Minneapolis 
Discussant: Edward Linzer, Director, Program Services, National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, New York 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE: THE NORTH 
CAROLINA EXPERIENCE 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mrs. Johnnie Williams, Homemaker Services Specialist, Bureau 
of Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: Alice Doughton, Casework Supervisor, Catawba County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, North Carolina 


Sara C. Shoaf, caseworker, Catawba County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, North Carolina 
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Mrs. Helen R. Yount, homemaker, Catawba County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, North Carolina 


SERVICES IN PUBLIC WELFARE SINCE 1962 AMENDMENTS 

[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Raleigh C. Hobson, Director, Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore 

Expanding Programs for Service in Public Welfare 
Speaker: Eunice Minton, Assistant Chief, Division of Welfare Services, 
Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Training for Expanded Programs of Service in Public Welfare 
Speaker: Virginia Tannar, Staff Development Specialist, Bureau of Family 
Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


SOCIAL EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIAL PERFORMANCE—SERVING 
THE SOCIALLY INSULATED THROUGH GROUPS DIRECTED 
TOWARD PLANNED VALUE CHANGE 
[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Mrs. Katharine Brisbane, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Racial Revolution of the 1960s and Its Impact on a Middle-Class Sectarian 
Group Service Agency. 
Speaker: William Kahn, Executive Director, Jewish Community Center 
Association Buildings Fund, St. Louis 
A Group Service Agency’s Responsibility for Planned Value Change in the 
Area of Interracial Relations in Socially Isolated Communities 
Speaker: Margaret E. Hartford, Professor of Social Work, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 
Value Change in Race Relations through the Cleveland YWCA 
Speaker: Louise Brown, Metropolitan Executive Director, Cleveland 
YWCA 


SOCIAL EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIAL PERFORMANCE—SERVING 
THE ECONOMICALLY AND SOCIALLY DEPRIVED THROUGH 
GROUPS IN HELPING CITIZENS FUNCTION TOWARD PLANNED 
COMMUNITY CHANGE 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth Kester, Program Director, Auraria Community 
Center, Denver 
Speaker: Bernard M. Shiffman, Director, Program Development and 
Training, Community Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


THEORY, RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
[Section III (Community Organization). Group Meeting 1] 
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Presiding: Eleanor Ryder, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

A Sociological Base for Community Organization Practice 
Speaker: Mayer Zald, Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Implications of Research for Curriculum Development ; 
Speaker: Thomas Sherrard, Director, Curriculum Development Project, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RE- 

SOURCES AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

[Section III. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Simon Slavin, Professor, Columbia University School of Social 
Work, New York 

Planning Strategy for Human Resources Development in Urban Regions 
Speaker: Henry Cohen, Institute of Public Administration, New York 

The Future Structure of Community Services 
Speaker: Alvin Schorr, Division of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


IS THERE A MORAL RIGHT TO VIOLATE THE LAW? LINDEMAN 
MEMORIAL LECTURE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 

Presiding: Miriam Ephraim, National Jewish Welfare Board, New York 


Speaker: John de J. Pemberton, Jr., Executive Director, American Civil 
Liberties, Union, New York 
8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Social Change through Legal Evolution in the Juvenile Court 
Presiding: Sol Morton Isaac, attorney, Columbus, Ohio; President, Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: Hon. Orman W. Ketcham, Juvenile Judge, Washington, D.C.; 
President-elect, National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


Presentation of National Conference on Social Welfare Awards and 50-Year 
Plaques 


TUESDAY, MAY 25 


FUND-RAISING REQUIREMENTS VS. INTERPRETATION IN FILMS 
[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: John Y. Dorrothy, Public Relations Director, United Commu- 
nity Fund of Essex and West Hudson, Newark, N.]J. 
“There Are No Saber Tooth Tigers.” United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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“Night Watch.” United Appeal, 167 Walton Street Northwest, Atlanta, Ga. 
Discussant: Edward V. Kilduff, Executive Director, Family Service Bureau 
of Newark-Belleville, N.J. 


8:15 P.M. 
FUN NIGHT 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 
9:00 A.M.—10:45 P.M. 


THE FAMILY COURT—A CHANGING APPROACH TO SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
[Division] 
Moderator: Hon. Howard G. Brown, County Judge, Milwaukee County, 
Children’s Division, Juvenile Court 
Speakers: Monrad G. Paulsen, Professor of Law, Columbia University 
School of Law, New York 
Mrs. Margaret K. Rosenheim, Associate Professor, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago 


CASEWORK WITH THE OFFENDER: THE CONSTRUCTIVE USE 
OF AUTHORITY IN THE SOCIAL WORK PROCESS 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Renee Berg, Assistant Professor, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Philadelphia 
Speakers: Ernest Goldsborough, Administrative Assistant and Case Super- 
visor, Pennsylvania Prison Society, Philadelphia 
Harold Novick, Program Director, Glen Mills School, Glen Mills, Pa. 
Carl Manthe, Chief Social Worker, Clinical Services Section, Wisconsin 
State Prison 


LAWYERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS—COLLABORATORS OR COM- 
PETITORS IN RESOLVING MARITAL CONFLICT? 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Raymond J. Jubanyik, President, Community Child Guidance 
Clinic of Camden County, N.J. 
Speakers: Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Professor in Family Study in Psy- 
chiatry, University of Pennsylvania; Director of Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia 
Robert Abrahams, Director, Legal Aid Society of Philadelphia 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK IN SCHOOL SETTINGS 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Joseph P. Hourihan, Professor of Social 
Work, Wayne State University, Detroit 
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Issues and Potentials in Use of the Group Work Method in Relation to the 
School 
Speaker: Miriam Cohn, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Selective Use of the Group Work Method in Relation to the School 
Speaker: Mrs. Phoebe Norton, school social worker, Public Schools, 
Urbana, Il. 


THE OLDER ADULT FULFILLS HIS CITIZEN ROLE—WAYS THE 
SOCIAL GROUP WORKER CAN HELP HIM 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Robert Lauretig, group worker, Benjamin Rose Institute, 
Cleveland 
The Senior Citizen in His Peer Groups 
Speaker: Nathaniel Brooks, Consultant, Older and Retired Workers De- 
partment, United Auto Workers, Detroit 
The Senior Citizen in the Agency 
Speaker: Howard Epstein, Director, Golden Age Division, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Cleveland 


IMPACT OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT ON SOCIAL 
PLANNING 
[Section III (Community Organization). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Gordon Berg, Executive Director, United Community Services, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Speaker: Andrew Freeman, Executive Director, Urban League of 
Philadelphia 


Discussant: Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 


THE EMPLOYED POOR 

[Section IV (Social Research)] 
Presiding: Genevieve W. Carter, Director, Division of Research, Welfare 
Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.; Chairman of Section IV 


Speaker: Robert Stone, Director, Institute for Social Science Research, 
San Francisco State College 


CHANGING ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES IN ESTABLISHED SERVICE 
AGENCIES IN RELATING THEMSELVES TO NEWER COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAMS 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section V (Administration); Section III (Community 
Organization). Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Richard S. Bachman, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago . 


Speaker: Harold C. Edelston, Executive Director, Health and 
Council of the Baltimore Area nd Welfare 
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Reactors: Stanley J. Brody, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, Philadelphia 

Frank W. Harris, Executive Secretary, Community Council of Greater 
New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS: METHODS OF PARTICIPANT 
INVOLVEMENT 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Associate Dean, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 
Speaker: Stephen Plumer, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Discussants: David Austin, Lecturer, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Bernard Shiffman, Director, Program Development and Training, Com- 
munity Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS: METHODS OF PARTICIPANT 
INVOLVEMENT 
[Section VI. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Margaret Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Speaker: Charles Fraggos, Director, Community Organization, United 
South End Settlements, Boston 
Discussants: Franklin Harbach, Executive Director, Neighborhood Cen- 
ters Association of Houston and Harris County, Texas 
Sidney Pinsky, Assistant Chief, Community Development Division, Mobil- 
ization for Youth, New York 


THE USE OF PLAYS AND/OR FILMS IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
[Audio-visual Committee] 
Excerpts from the following Plays-for-Living dramas performed by a Broad- 
way cast: A CHOICE TO MAKE; THE GREEN BLACKBOARD, and EYE 
OF THE HURRICANE, by Nora Stirling. 
Presiding: Franklin C. Cohen, Consultant, Mental Health Education, 
Child Study Association of America, New York 
Panel members: Mrs. Alline delValle, Director of Family Life Education, 
Family Service Bureau of Houston and Harris County, Texas 
Elliot H. Drisko, Executive Director, Family Service Society of Yonkers, 
N.Y. 
Mrs. Frances Goodall Place, Director, Division of Family Life Services, 
Family and Children’s Service of St. Louis 


11:15, A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Poverty in the United States—What Next? 
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Presiding: Robert Morris, Professor, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.; 
Third Vice-President, National Conference on Social Welfare 

Speakers: Sargent Shriver, Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Walter P. Reuther, President, United Automobile Workers of America, 
Detroit; President, Citizens’ Crusade against Poverty 


2:00 P.M.-3:30.P.M. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF THE POOR 

[Division] 
Moderator: Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 
Speakers: William Stringfellow, attorney-at-law, Ellis, Stringfellow and 
Patton, New York 
Richard A. Cloward, Professor, Columbia University School of Social 
Work; Research Director, Mobilization for Youth, New York 


CASEWORK BELOW THE POVERTY LINE 

[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Henry Freeman, Executive Director, Family and Children’s 
Service, Pittsburgh 
Speakers: Carol H. Meyer, Professor, Columbia University School of Social 
Work, New York 
Kenneth Kindelsperger, Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work, 
University of Louisville, Ky. 


USE OF GROUP WORK IN PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding and speaker: Raymond Fisher, Professor, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

The Rationale, Application, and Conceptual Base of Group Work in Public 
Welfare Agencies—an Overview 

A Public Welfare Worker Meets with an AFDC Group—Practice, Problems, 
Accomplishments, and Learnings 
Speaker: Mrs. Jane Costabile, School of Social Work, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE IN CORRECTIONAL SETTINGS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
ees: Mrs. Frances W. Logan, School of Social Work, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Ga. 
Social Group Work Practice in a Juvenile Detention Center 
Speaker: Theodore Goldberg, Assistant Professor, Division of Social Sci- 
ences, Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Discussant: Catharine V. Richards, Assistant Director, Training Center in 
Youth Development, Law-Medicine Institute, Boston University 
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ORGANIZING THE POOR TO ACT ON THEIR OWN BEHALF 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section ITI (Community Organization). Group Meet- 
ing 1); Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
Presiding: Preston R. Wilcox, Associate Professor, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 
Speakers: George Brager, Consultant to the Manpower Administrator, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Harry Specht, Director, Richmond Youth Project, California 
Warren C. Haggstrom, Professor, School of Social Work, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section III. Group Meeting 2; Section IV (Social Re- 
search). Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Genevieve W. Carter, Chief, Program Research Branch, Wel- 
fare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.; Chairman of Section IV 
Comprehending the Social Planning Process—an Analytic View 
Speaker: Robert Morris, Professor, Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Community Planning for Critical Issues 
Speaker: David M. Austin, Lecturer, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


SOCIAL WORK MANPOWER RESEARCH 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1; Sec- 
tion I (Casework). Group Meeting 2] 
Speakers: Milton Wittman, Chief, Social Work Section, Training and 
Manpower Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 
Lawrence Podell, Director of Social Research, Department of Welfare, 
New York 


SOCIAL LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE: THE IMPACT OF CHILDREN 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
[U.S. Committee of International Conference on Social Work] 
Presiding: Mary K. Keeley, Professor, School of Education, New York 
University, New York 
Speaker: Aidia Gindy, Social Affairs Officer, Social Services Section, Bu- 
reau of Social Affairs, United Nations, New York 


FOSTER CARE TODAY 
[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Elizabeth Christie, Consultant, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, New York 
“A Family for Now.” Jewish Child Care Association of New York, 345 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Discussants: Mrs. Elizabeth K. Radinsky, Associate Executive Director, 
Jewish Child Care Association of New York 
Leo Trachtenberg, President, Harvest Films Inc., New York 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Social Change through State Welfare Administration 
Panel moderator: Robert H. Mulreany, attorney, New York; Chairman, 
New York City Advisory Committee on Public Welfare; Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, Community Service Society, New York 
Panel members: Lloyd B. Westcott, President, New Jersey State Board of 
Control of Institutions and Agencies, ‘Trenton 
George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany 
Wilson H. Posey, Executive Director, Ohio Citizens’ Council for Health 
and Welfare, Columbus 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 
9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


KEYNOTE SESSION 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION: ITS IMPACT AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
[Combined Associate Groups] 
Presiding: Henry J. Whiting, Associate Director, Social Welfare Depart- 
ment, National Council of Churches, New York 
Speaker: Elizabeth Wickenden, Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy, National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION—DESIGN FOR PARTNERSHIP IN 
PLANNING 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 1] 
Moderator: Nelson C. Jackson, Associate Executive Director, National 
Urban League, New York 
Implications for Planning in Federal Legislation 
Speaker: Rudolph T. Danstedt, Director, Washington Bureau, National 
Association of Social Workers, Washington, D.C. 
Gaps in Public Welfare Legislation 
Speaker: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, member, Advisory Council on Public Wel- 
fare, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Rochester, N.Y. 
Federal Legislation—Impact on a Local Community 


Speaker: Duane Beck, Executive Director, Community Council of Atlanta 
Area, Atlanta, Ga. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR PLAN- 
NING HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 2] 
Presiding: Ethel W. Jacobs, Director, Program Services, National Travel- 
ers Aid Association, New York 
Speakers: William M. Seabron, Assistant to the Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Richard M. Hausler, Director, Rural Task Force, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION: EFFECT ON URBAN AREAS 

[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 3] 
Presiding Officer: Roscoe P. Kendle, M.D., Commissioner, New Jersey 
Department of Health, Trenton 

Implication of Federal Legislation on Health and Welfare Services in Urban 

Areas 
Speaker: George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, Albany 

Implications for Private Health Agencies 
Speaker: Mrs. Wylda Cowles, Public Health Consultant, Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America, New York 

Implications for Private Welfare Agencies 

Speaker: Earl J. Beatt, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Service, 
Minneapolis 


AROUSING COMMUNITY ACTION TO MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 4] 
Presiding: William T. Kirk, President, International Institute, Los Ange- 
les; Director, Motion Picture Relief Fund, Los Angeles 
Some Theoretical Concepts for Community Action 
Speaker: Simon Slavin, Professor, Columbia University School of Social 
Work, New York 
Practical Considerations in Mobilizing Community Action 
Speaker: Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy, Executive Vice President, American Im- 
migration and Citizenship Conference, New York 


A SOCIAL WORK PRACTITIONER TO MEET NEW CHALLENGES 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 5] 
Presiding: Sidney Hirsch, Chief, Social Work Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, New York 
Speaker: Alex Rosen, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, New York 
University, New York 


FEDERAL FINANCING: EMERGING PATTERNS OF COOPERATION 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 6] 
Presiding: Major Walter Nash, Administrative Assistant to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Volunteers of America, New York 
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Speakers: David Grossman, Chief, Program Management, Community 
Action Program, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. ; 
Owen Davison, Director of Operations, United Fund of the Philadelphia 
Area 

Discussant: Russel Leedy, National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


CHILDREN AND TELEVISION 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Panel moderator: Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York 
Panel members: Roy Danish, Director, Television Information Office of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, New York 
Lawrence Laurent, Radio and Television Editor, Washington Post 
Franklin C. Cohen, Child Study Association of America, New York 
Edward Stanley, Director, Public Affairs Department, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York 
Ruth E. Hartley, psychologist, New York 


THE POOR AND THE LAW 
[Audio-visual Committee] 

Presiding: Herman I. Pollock, Defender Association of Philadelphia 
“Gideon’s Trumpet: the Poor Man and the Law.” Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 


Discussant: William M. Madden, Assistant Director, National Defender 
Project of the National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Chicago 


FRIDAY, MAY 28 


8:30 A.M. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND LAWYERS: THEIR RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
LEADERSHIP IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
[Division] 
Moderator: Eugene H. Freedheim, attorney, Hahn, Loeser, Freedheim, 
Dean, and Wellman, Cleveland 


Speakers: Margaret E. Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 


Arnold S. Trebach, Director, Human Rights Program, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE ABUSED CHILD 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mrs. Katharine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Wel- 


fare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


Some Characteristics of Parents Who Abuse Children 


Speaker: Leontine R. Young, Executive Director, Child Service Associa- 
tion, Newark, N.]J. 
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The Physician’s Role in the Protection of Children from Abuse 
Speaker: Bertram R. Girdany, M.D., Director of Radiology, Children’s 
Hospital of Pittsburgh 
Discussant: Elizabeth Elmer, Director, Fifty Families Study, Children’s 
Hospital of Pittsburgh 


LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE POOR 


[Cosponsoring Groups: Section I. Group Meeting 2 (Group Work). Group 

Meeting 2] 
Presiding: John J. Hurley, Deputy Director, Bureau of Family Services, 
Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Some Patterns for Meeting Common Legal Problems of the Poor 
Speaker: I. Jack Fasteau, Program Coordinator, Economic Opportunity 
Act, Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Implications for Casework Practice 
Speaker: Max Doverman, Director, Family-centered Services Project, Con- 
necticut State Welfare Department, New Haven, Conn. 

Implications for Group Practice 
Speaker: Arthur Blum, Associate Professor, School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


MOBILIZING FOR YOUTH: CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE 
[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Hubert Jones, Assistant Executive Director, Roxbury Multi- 
Service Center, Mass. 
Speaker: Virginia Burns, Chief, Training Section, Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, Welfare Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


CENTRALIZED PLANNING AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION—EXAMI- 
NATION OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
[Section III (Community Organization). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Melvin B. Mogulof, Office of Economic Opportunity, San 
Francisco 


Speaker: James G. Banks, Executive Director, United Planning Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


PLANNING AT THE STATE LEVEL 

[Section III. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: David H. Keppel, Consultant on Voluntary Agency Services, 
Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


North Carolina’s Community Action Program on Poverty 


Speaker: William H. Koch, Jr., Director of Community Development, 
North Carolina Fund, Durham 
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Community Planning Projects in Public Welfare 
Speaker: Tom Prather, Consultant on Community Planning, Bureau of 
Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE MISSION IDEAL AND VOLUN- 
TEERISM? 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section IV (Social Research); Section II (Group Work). 
Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding and discussion leader: John O. Root, General Director, YMCA 
of Greater New York 
Speakers: Irving Canter, Director, Group Life Research Program, Jane 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work, University of Illinois, Chicago 
Samuel Levine, General Director, Jewish Community Centers of Chicago 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE ROLE 

[Section V (Administration)] 
Presiding: Benjamin B. Rosenberg, Executive Director, Combined Jewish 
Philanthropies of Greater Boston 
Speakers: Earl J. Beatt, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Service, 
Minneapolis 
Abram T. Collier, Vice-Chairman of the Board, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston; Vice-President, Boston YMCA; author of 
Men, Management, and Values 


COMBATING EXTREMIST TACTICS 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)] 


Presiding: Gordon Manser, Associate Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 


The Radical Right—Its Influence on the American Scene 


Speaker: Oscar Cohen, National Program Director, Anti-Defamation 
League, New York 


A Strategy for Meeting Extremist Attacks 


Speaker: C. Lloyd Bailey, Executive Director, United States Committee 
for UNICEF, New York 


10:00 A.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Sol Morton Isaac, attorney, Columbus, Ohio; President, Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare 
Social Change through the Legislative and Administrative Process 
Speaker: Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice-President of the United States 
Introduction of National Conference on Social Welfare President for 1965-66 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1965 


te NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members who have 
joined the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods identified with the field of social work and imme- 
diately related fields. 


NCSW OFFICERS 


President: Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio 

First Vice-President: Arthur Kruse, Chicago 

Second Vice-President: Barbara C. Johnson, Baltimore 
Third Vice-President: Robert Morris, Waltham, Mass. 
Secretary: Esther Lazarus, Baltimore 

Treasurer: Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland 

Past President: Nathan E. Cohen, Los Angeles 
President-Elect: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 
Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW NATIONAL BOARD 
(Includes Officers Listed Above) 


Term expires 1965: Mrs. Sara Ricks Caldwell, Jackson, Miss.; Robert H. 
Collacott, Cleveland; Sam Grais, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Inabel B. Lindsay, 
Washington, D.C.; Milton G. Rector, New York; Mrs. Annie Lee Sandusky, 
Washington, D.C.; Malcolm B. Stinson, Los Angeles 

Term expires 1966: Victor H. Evjen, Washington, D.C.; Harold Haas, New 
York; J. Kimball Johnson, Cleveland; Joseph F. Meisels, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Leo Perlis, Washington, D.C.; Joseph Reid, New York; Elizabeth Rice, Boston 

Term expires 1967: Howard G. Brown, Milwaukee; Mitchell I. Ginsberg, 
New York; Mildred Murphy, Oklahoma City; Charles E. Odell, Detroit; 
Richard Peters, New York; Sheldon L. Rahn, New York; Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., New York 
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Representative, NCSW Committee on Public Relations: Melvin A. Glasser, 
Detroit 

Representative, U.S. Committee of ICSW: Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, 
Mass, 

Representative, National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Con- 
ference and Planning Organizations: Wilson H. Posey, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Mary R. Baker, New York 

Vice-Chairman: Clarence D. Coleman, Atlanta, N.J. 

Term expires 1965: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Rochester, N.Y.; Mary R. Baker, 
New York; Clarence D. Coleman, Atlanta, Ga.; Julian G. Hanlon, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va.; Mildred K. Wagle, New York; 
John M. Wedemeyer, Sacramento, Calif. 

Term expires 1966: Fern L. Chamberlain, Pierre, S. Dak.; Mrs. Richard A. 
Ehrlich, Brookline, Mass.; Laurin Hyde, New York; Arthur J. Lesser, M.D., 
Washington, D.C.; Dorothy Schroeder, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Ruth B. Tay- 
lor, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Harry A. Teitelbaum, Baltimore 

Term expires 1967: Alfred F. Angster, Chicago; Mrs. Rollin Brown, New 
York; Harriet C. Bury, Philadelphia; Mrs. Bartlett Heard, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Sister M. Immaculate, San Antonio, Texas; Martha Scarlett, Oakland, Calif.; 
Corinne H. Wolfe, Washington, D.C. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Melvin A. Glasser, Detroit 

Term expires 1965: Mrs. Sallie Bright, New York; Mrs. Mary Fry, New York; 
Harold Hagen, Washington, D.C.; Emma Harrison, New York; Alfred Taylor, 
New York 

Term expires 1966: Winfield Best, New York; Karon Kehoe, New York; 
Harry Milt, New York; Anne L. New, New York; Alex Sareyan, New York; 
James Scull, New York 

Term expires 1967: Mrs. Elma Phillipson Cole, New York; Mrs. Frances A. 
Koestler, New York; Ruth Lauder, Washington, D.C.; John H. McMahon, 
New York; Benjamin B. Rosenberg, Boston; Mrs. Frances Schmidt, New York; 
Peter V. R. Schuyler, Jr., Newark, N.J.; Henry Weber, New York 

Consultant: Harold N. Weiner, New York 

Ex-officio: Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCING 


Chairman: Sanford Solender, New York 

Consultant: Harleigh Trecker, Hartford, Conn. 

President: Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio 

Members: Joseph P. Anderson, New York; Clark Blackburn, New York; 
Robert E. Bondy, New York; A. David Bouterse, Harrisburg, Pa.; Winslow 
Carlton, New York; Nathan E. Cohen, Los Angeles; Roger Cumming, Balti- 
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more; Lyman Ford, New York; Eugene Freedheim, Cleveland; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Raymond J. Gallagher, Washington, D.C.; Sam Grais, St. Paul; Margaret 
Hickey, St. Louis; Guy Justis, Chicago; Katherine Kendall, New York; Arthur 
Kruse, Chicago; Robert H. McRae, Chicago; Kurt Reichert, Villanova, Pa.; 
Joseph Reid, New York; Wayne Vasey, St. Louis; Ellen Winston, Washington, 
D.C.; George K. Wyman, Albany, N.Y.; Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland; Jacob 
Zukerman, New York 


NCSW TELLERS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Merriss Cornell, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Hollis Vick, New York 


Term expires 1965: Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; Hollis Vick, New York 

Term expires 1966: Kathryn Close, Washington, D.C.; Harleigh Trecker, 
Hartford, Conn.; Irving Weissman, New Brunswick, N.]J. 

Term expires 1967: Malvin Morton, Chicago; Arnulf M. Pins, New York 


U.S. COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Chairman: Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, New York 

Secretary: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 

Representatives of national organizations: American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, Eugene Shenefield, New York; American Public 
Welfare Association, Antonio Sorieri, Albany, N.Y.; Council of Social Work 
Education, Kenneth Kindelsperger, Louisville, Ky.; National Association of 
Social Workers, Kurt Reichert, Villanova, Pa.; National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, Mrs. Michael Harris, New York 

Members-at-large: Margaret Berry, New York; Andrew W. L. Brown, De- 
troit; Kenneth S. Carpenter, Washington, D.C.; James R. Dumpson, New 
York; Mrs. Rosemary Dybwad, Geneva, Switzerland; Helen Fogg, Boston; 
Shelton B. Granger, Washington, D.C.; Mary Ellen Hoffman, Pittsburgh; 
William T. Kirk, Los Angeles; Henry B. Ollendorff, Cleveland; Leo Perlis, 
Washington, D.C.; Sanford Solender, New York; Henry J. Whiting, New York; 
Ernest Witte, San Diego, Calif. 

Liaison: NASW-European Unit, Demetrius Iatridis, Athens, Greece; New 
England Committee, Gaspar Jako, Boston; NCSW Program Committee, Mary 
K. Keeley, New York; NCSW, Barbara C, Johnson, Baltimore; Organizing 
Committee, 1966 ICSW, Margaret Hickey, St. Louis; Organizing Secretary, 
1966 ICSW, Yvonne Bourguignon, New York 

Subcommittee chairmen: Nominating Committee, Dorothy Lally, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; U.S. Report, Lawrence K. Northwood, Seattle; U.S. Exhibit, Ber- 
nard Russell, Washington, D.C. 

Officers of ICSW (ex-officio members): Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary General, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ruth M. Williams, Executive Officer, New York 
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Permanent committee members, 1966: Jane M. Hoey, New York; Ellen 
Winston, Washington, D.C. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Chairman: Sol Morton Isaac 

Term expires 1965: James R. Dumpson, New York; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ray- 
mond J. Gallagher, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1966: Frank M. Brockmeyer, Columbus, Ohio; Winslow Carl- 
ton, New York 

Term expires 1967: James Brindle, New York; Mrs. Randolph Guggen- 
heimer, New York 

Liaison from national organizations: American Public Welfare Association, 
Peter Kasius, New York; Council on Social Work Education, Mrs. Cathryn 
Guyler, New York; National Association of Social Workers, Joseph P. Ander- 
son, New York; National Social Welfare Assembly, Louise N. Mumm, New 
York; U.S. Committee of ICSW, Mary K. Keeley, New York; Association of 
Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Planning Organizations, Low- 
ell Iberg, New York 

Liaison from Committee on Combined Associate Groups: Capt. Raymond 
M. Marsh, Fort Jay, N.Y. 

Liaison from NCSW Public Relations Committee: Mrs. Mary Fry, New York 

Liaison from NCSW Audio-visual Committee: William Tracy, New York 

President-elect: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 

Chairmen of Sections and Division, ex officio 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 

Chairman: Helen E. Woods, Baltimore 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Katherine A. Kendall, New York 

Term expires 1965: Ruth Chaskel, New York; Cornelia Dunphy, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. Carolyn Elledge, Evanston, III.; Manuel Kaufman, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Clarice Platt, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Fred Steininger, Washington, 
D.C., Mary Sullivan, Springfield, Ill. 

Term expires 1966: Kathryn Barclay, New Orleans; Mrs. Beulah Compton, 
Minneapolis; Arnold Gruber, Minneapolis; Ethel Olson, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Term expires 1967: Jean Dockhorn, Baltimore; Milton Goldman, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Lewis Rumford, Baltimore; Robert Tabor, Philadelphia 


SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS 

Chairman: Esther Test, Cleveland 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Frances W. Logan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Term expires 1965: Gladys Z. Duppstadt, New York; Pat Goldberg, Cincin- 
nati; Russell Hogrefe, Chicago; Mrs. Louise P. Shoemaker, Baltimore; Violet 
Tennant, Indianapolis 

Term expires 1966: Hans Falck, St. Louis; Philip Menninger, Topeka, Kans 

Term expires 1967: Nathaniel Brooks, Detroit; Josephine Daugherty Cleve: 
land; Elizabeth Lewis, Cleveland; Henry Tanaka, Cleveland ; 
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SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Chairman: Arnold Gurin, Waltham, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman: David Rabinowitz, Kansas City, Mo. 

Term expires 1965: Gordon Manser, New York; Simon Slavin, New York 

Term expires 1966: Andrew G. Freeman, Philadelphia; Richard F. Huegli, 
Detroit; Lowell Iberg, New York; David Keppel, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1967: Gordon Berg, Charlotte, N.C.; Amos Burrows, Jr., 
Lorain, Ohio; Melvin R. Mogulof, Washington, D.C.; Omar Schmidt, 
Minneapolis 
SECTION IV. RESEARCH 

Chairman: Genevieve W. Carter, Washington, D.C. 

Vice-Chairman: Irving Canter, Chicago 

Term expires 1965: Joseph W. Eaton, Pittsburgh; Philip Klein, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Leonard S. Kogan, New York; Irving F. Lukoff, Pittsburgh; 
Irving Piliavin, Berkeley, Calif. 

Term expires 1966: Phillip Fellin, St. Louis; Edwin S. Jones, St. Louis; 
Mildred B. Kantor, St. Louis; Jane Stearns, St. Louis 

Term expires 1967: William Gordon, St. Louis; Herman Stein, Cleveland 


SECTION V. ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman: Ray Johns, Boston 

Vice-Chairman: Morris Hursh, St. Paul, Minn. 

Term expires 1965: Richard S. Bachman, Chicago; Sidney J. Berkowitz, 
Chicago; Raymond M. Hilliard, Chicago; Alton A. Linford, Chicago 

Term expires 1966: Roland Artigues, Philadelphia; Andrew G. Freeman, 
Philadelphia; William Schreiter, Philadelphia; Randolph E. Wise, Phila- 
delphia 

Term expires 1967: Martha F. Allen, New York; C. Raymond Chase, Boston; 
John McDowell, Boston; Benjamin B. Rosenberg, Boston 


SECTION VI. METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 

Chairman: Ethlyn Christensen, New York 

Vice-Chairman: Paul Mendenhall, New York 

Term expires 1965: Margaret A. Emery, Washington, D.C.; Mitchell Gins- 
berg, New York; Helen M. Harris, New York; Jean Rubin, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1966: Mrs. Eunice B. Evans, Sacramento, Calif.; Robert F. 
Fenley, Los Angeles 

Term expires 1967: James Brindle, New York; Miriam Ephraim, New York; 
Rudolph N. Evjen, New York; Nelson C. Jackson, New York; Gordon Manser, 
New York; Bernard M. Shiffman, New Haven, Conn. 


NCSW DIVISION COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Jacob T. Zukerman, New York 

Vice-Chairman: Eugene H. Freedheim, Cleveland 

Members: Louis L. Bennett, New York; Clark W. Blackburn, New York; 
Howard C. Brown, Milwaukee; Jonathan F. Ells, Winstead, Conn.; Bernard C. 
Fisher, New York; Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio; Florence M. Kelley, 
New York; Ralph H. Logan, Louisville, Ky.; Norman V. Lourie, Harrisburg, 
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Pa.; Joseph H. Reid, New York; Raymond Reisler, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Savilla M. Simons, New York; Mrs. Neva B. Talley, Little Rock, Ark.; Willis 
O. Thomas, New York; Joseph P. Anderson, New York; ex-officio 


NCSW AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: William Tracy, New York 

Term expires 1965: Mrs. Ann Booth, New York; Elizabeth Christie, New 
York; Yolanda Lancelot, White Plains, N.Y.; Mrs. Leonard Rattner, Long 
Beach, N.Y. 

Term expires 1966: William A. Platt, Washington, D.C.; Marguerite Pohek, 
New York; Marie Stewart, New York; Elsa Volckmann, New York 

Term expires 1967: Mrs. Margaret Benz, New York; James F. Considine, 
New York; John Dorrothy, Newark, N.J.; Robert Finehout, New York; 
Barbara Norton, New York; Robert Smith, New York; Chester S. Williams, 
New York 


COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE GROUPS MEET- 
INGS 


Chairman: Captain Raymond M. Marsh, U.S. Army, Military Social Work 

Members: Child Study Association of America, Carl A. Scott; Council on 
Social Work Education, Alan Fite; Florence Crittenton Association of Amer- 
ica, Mary Louise Allen; Goodwill Industries of America, Percy J. Trevethan; 
International Social Service, American Branch, Mrs. Eugenie Hochfeld; Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer; National Association of 
Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Planning Organizations, 
Corinne M. Callahan; National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Sher- 
wood Norman; United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Ernest Weinrich; United 
Community Funds and Councils of America, Kenneth I. Williams. 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN FOR COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUPS MEETINGS 


Federal Legislation: Its Impact and Opportunity for Social Welfare. Henry 
J. Whiting, Commission on Social Welfare, National Council of Churches. 

Recent Federal Legislation—Design for Partnership in Planning. Nelson C. 
Jackson, National Urban League; Elizabeth Christie, Child Welfare League 
of America; Rudolph Danstedt, Washington Office, National Association of 
Social Workers; Kenneth I. Williams, United Community Funds and Councils 
of America; Mrs. Betty H. Andersen, National Council for Homemaker Serv- 
ices; Edward Linzer, National Association for Mental Health 

Implications of Recent Federal Legislation for Planning Health and Wel- 
fare Services in Rural Areas. Ethel Jacobs, National Travelers Aid Association; 
Mrs. Charles Monroe, Department of Christian Social Relations, Executive 
Council Episcopal Church; Colonel Roy S. Barber, the Salvation Army; 
Cassandra Stockberger, National Committee on Employment of Youth 

Federal Legislation: Effect on Urban Areas. Ernest Weinrich, United Cere- 
bral Palsy Associations; Mildred Frank, Family Service Association of America; 
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Captain Raymond Marsh, U.S. Army, Military Social Work; Mrs. Wylda 
Cowles, Planned Parenthood Federation of America 

Arousing Community Action to Meet Today’s Needs: Mrs. Ann G. Wolfe, 
American Jewish Committee; Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials; Sonia Grodka, American Immigration 
and Citizenship Conference; Sol I. Littman, Anti-Defamation League, B’nai 
B’rith; Mrs. Naomi Gray, Planned Parenthood Federation of America 

A Social Work Practitioner to Meet New Challenges: Sidney Hirsch, Veter- 
ans Administration; Mrs. Eugenie Hochfeld, International Social Service, 
American Branch; Carolyn Sollis, Florence Crittenton Association of America 

Federal Financing: Emerging Patterns of Cooperation. Gilbert Convers, 
American Council for Nationalities Service; Gordon Manser, National Social 
Welfare Assembly; Major Walter Nash, Volunteers of America 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, Frank W. Emig 

American Council for Nationalities Service, Gilbert Convers 

American Friends Service Committee, Louis W. Schneider 

American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Nathalie D. Preston 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Vincent deFrancis 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Sonia Grodka 

American Jewish Committee, Mrs. Ann G. Wolfe 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division, Fred T. Kuszmaul 

American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill 

American Public Welfare Association, Mrs. Ann Porter 

American Social Health Association, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force 

Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B’rith, Sol I. Littman 

Association for Voluntary Sterilization, Sophia M. Robison 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Dorothy E. Swinburne 

Big Brothers of America, Thomas E. O’Brien 

Child Study Association of America, Carl A. Scott 

Child Welfare League of America, Elizabeth Christie 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Maurice Bernstein 

Council on Social Work Education, Alan Fite 

Executive Council Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Mrs. Charles S. Monroe 

Family Service Association of America, Mildred Frank 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Carolyn Sollis 

Goodwill Industries of America, Robert E. Watkins 

International Social Service, American Branch, Paul R. Cherney 

National Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer 

National Association for Retarded Children, Curtis H. Krishef 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo 

National Association of Social Workers, Mrs. Mildred Kilinski 

National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Plan- 
ning Organizations, Corinne Callahan 

National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents, Ruth Chaskel 
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National Committee for the Day Care of Children, Mrs. Mariana Jessen 

National Committee on Employment of Youth, Lazelle D. Alway 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, Preston David 

National Council for Homemaker Services, Mrs. Betty H. Andersen 

National Council of Churches, Commission on Social Welfare, Lloyd D. Fett 

National Council of Jewish Women, Sara Lee Berkman 

National Council on Alcoholism, Dr. Margaret B. Bailey 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Sherwood Norman 

National Council on the Aging, Beverly Diamond 

National Council, YMCA’s, George B. Corwin 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Eli Fox 

National Health Council, Peter G. Meek 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Alfred Dobrof 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Mayo H. Stiegler 

National Methodist Division of Alcohol Problems and General Welfare, 
Richard P. Edgar 

National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, Harold N. 
Weiner 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise N. Mumm 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Jayne Shover 

National Travelers Aid Association, Ethel W. Jacobs 

National Urban League, Nelson C. Jackson 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Eve R. Dryssen 

The Salvation Army, Colonel Roy S. Barber 

Save the Children Federation, Mrs. Ruth Levine 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, Clara M. Allen 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Ernest Weinrich 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Kenneth I. Williams 

United HIAS Service, James P. Rice 

United Seamen’s Service, Mrs. Lillian Rose 

U.S. Army, Military Social Work, Miss Clair Lustman 

Veterans Administration, Social Work Service, Sidney Hirsch 

Volunteers of America, General John F. McMahon 

YWCA of the U.S.A., Bertha Gregory 


Abstracts 


BRAGER, GEORGE, AND HARRY SPECHT 

“Mobilizing the Poor for Social Action” 
Problems posed for the community organizer involving the poor in 
orderly social action to bring about social change. Strategies used to 
overcome resistance by established institutions to such change. Based 
on the New York City Mobilization for Youth community development 


program. 


Co.Luins, LERoy 
“Civil Rights—Unfinished Business: I. Civil Rights and a Concerned 
Community” 
Recent progress in civil rights and desegregation on the national level 
and the necessity of implementing such desirable social change on the 
local, community, and individual level. 


DOVERMAN, Max 

“Legal Services for the Poor” 
The police, the courts, the victimization of the poor, and their inferior 
legal status when clients of public welfare agencies. A local and national 
plan of action to be initiated by caseworkers in cooperation with the 
legal profession. 


HuMPpHREY, HusBert H. 

“Social Change through the Legislative and Administrative Process” 
The challenge of the American system and constructive social change. 
The creative consensus among the various sectors of American life 
necessary to achieve the Great Society. Some Federal legislative pro- 
grams for health and welfare. America’s position of world leadership. 


IsaAAc, So. MorRTON 

“Law and Social Welfare” 
The Anglo-American legal tradition in the American struggle for 
freedom, democracy, social progress, and human welfare. The place of 
law in shaping social structure, and the role of the nation’s social intent 
in law-making. Collaboration between social welfare and the legal 
profession. 
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KAHN, ROBERT L., AND DAvip KATz 

“Social Work and Organizational Change” 
Social change, and ways in which it is introduced into organizations: 
by information and exhortation; by personality change induced by 
therapy or counseling; by artificial and natural peer group influence; 
and by changing organizational variables. Implications for social work 
practice. 


KETCHAM, ORMAN W. 

“The Legal Renaissance in the Juvenile Court” 
Juvenile court developments and their social consequences in the 
United States following the Second World War, especially the rein- 
statement of legal counsel for the defense. The role and qualifications 
of juvenile defenders and judges. 


ORSHANSKY, MOLLIE 

“Measuring Poverty” 
Uniform criteria for counting the poor, the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s poverty index, and the Department of Agriculture’s food plans, 
with corroborating consumption trends. Statistical findings on impov- 
erished children and the chief factors contributing to their plight. 


PEMBERTON, JOHN DE J., JR. 

“Is There a Moral Right to Violate the Law?” 
Varieties and definition of civil disobedience in its relation to the civil 
law and to a higher moral order. An evaluation of the ethical tenor of 


nonviolent civil disobedience in the contemporary Negro civil rights 
movement. 


Pincus, WILLIAM 

“The Law and Family Relationships” 
A brief discussion of family law, followed by an analysis of legal serv- 
ices to the poor: the legal aid movement, and the possibilities of govern- 
ment and group legal services. 


RosEN, ALEX 

“A Social Work Practitioner to Meet New Challenges” 
Innovative efforts and ongoing programs, utilization of subprofessional 
personnel, the alliance of social work and the law, professional knowl- 
edge and skills—implications of these factors for the qualifications of 
a new type of social worker, who should be either therapeutically or 
community- and social-policy-oriented. 
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ScHorr, ALVIN L. 
“The Future Structure of Community Services’ 

The effect of such forces as centralized fund-raising, the use of govern- 
ment funds for private agencies, centralized financing in public agen- 
cies, and governmental-voluntary relationships on agency social struc- 
ture in the near future. The probable role in agency coordination at 
the community level. 


SHRIVER, SARGENT 

“Poverty in the United States—What Next?” 
The “war against poverty” with its program of total community ac- 
tion, now possible through America’s wealth and economic know-how, 
necessary because private initiative has failed to reach the poor. The 
various Federal antipoverty programs and their successful battle against 
defeatist stereotyped thinking. 


SLAVIN, SIMON 

“Community Action and Institutional Change” 
The contemporary meaning of community action, its place among so- 
cial welfare strategies, the social context of its development, and a sug- 
gested approach to some social-policy implications of planned efforts 
to deal with fundamental gaps in meeting today’s needs. 


SOLENDER, SANFORD 

“Social Issues and Religiously Sponsored Welfare Agencies” 
The social commitment, vitality, and relevance of social welfare under 
religious auspices as shown in its interaction with contemporary social 
problems. Some of its shortcomings in this sphere, and some guidelines 
for future social action. 


WarreEN, ROLAND L. 

“Concerted Decision-making in the Community” 
Some of the theoretical foundations of concerted planning and decision- 
making for social change at the community level, based on market the- 
ory, social systems theory, and formal organization theory. 


WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH 

“Social Change through Federal Legislation” 
The American decision to accept social change with its challenge to 
welfare in the form of the goal of opportunity, security, and participa- 
tion for all, as embodied in the provisions of the antipoverty program, 
and especially of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
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Younc, WHITNEY M., Jr. 
“Civil Rights—Unfinished Business: II. Civil Rights and a Militant 
Profession” 
Civil rights and the two great American minority groups: the Negroes 
and the underprivileged. The obligation of the social worker to in- 
form his client of his rights and to encourage him to fight for them in 
his struggle up from poverty. 


Index 


Ackoff, Russell L., quoted, 127 

ACLU, see American Civil Liberties 
Union 

Administrative process: 
through, 18-21 

Adolescents: as component of the poor, 
221-22; school dropouts, 51; and war 
on poverty, 63 

Advisory Council on Social Security 
(1948), 140 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, 36 

Aid to Dependent Children, 68 

American Association of Psychiatric 
Clinics for Children, 97 

American Bar Association, 86, 96; rela- 
tions with NASW, 14, 111; and social 
welfare, 15 

American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), 
188 

American Public Welfare Association, 97, 
112 

Anomie: in poverty populations, 153-54 

Antipoverty programs, see War on pov- 
erty 

Appalachia program, 27 

Area Redevelopment Administration, 143 

Ares, Charles E., quoted, 100 


social change 


Banfield, Edward C., quoted, 203-4, 209 

Barber, Bernard, quoted, 234 

Bennett, James V., National Conference 
on Social Welfare Award citation to, 
Xlii-xiv 

Bernstein, Philip, quoted, 238-39 

Blessing, Judge Leo, quoted, 88 

Brager, George, paper by, 197-210 

Bryant, Arthur, quoted, 4, 5, 6 

Budgeting process, 125 

Burns, Eveline: cited, 234; quoted, 226- 


27 


California Juvenile Court Act, 85 
California State Bar: Committee on 


Group Legal Services, 75-78 

Celebrezze, Anthony J., Message to the 
Conference, xi 

Change: organizational, and social work, 
162-82; institutional, 147-61; social, 18- 
21, 22-34, 39-41; Ql 

Chicago: Woodlawn Association, 199 

Children: as component of the poor, 218, 
221; legal services for, in juvenile 
courts, 80-95; see also Adolescents; 
Family law; Juvenile courts; Project 
Head Start 

Child welfare, 225 

Child Welfare League of America, 97 

Citizens Advice Bureaus (British), 106- 
7> 145 

Civil disobedience, 183-86, 187, 189-95 

Civil rights, 26-27; 35-54; violation of 
law in fight for, 183-96; see also Dis- 
crimination; Negroes; Segregation 

Civil Rights Act of 1964, 20, 36, 43 

“Civil Rights and a Concerned Com- 
munity,” 35-42 

“Civil Rights and a Militant Profession,” 
42-54 

“Civil Rights-Unfinished Business,” 35- 


54 

Clark, Kenneth, quoted, 154 

Cleveland Juvenile Court, 85 

Cohen, Wilbur, cited, 226 

Collins, LeRoy, paper by, 35-42 

Common law: beginnings of, 5 

Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress, 28-29 

Commonwealth v. Fisher (on juvenile 
courts), 81-82 

Community action, 147-61; in education, 
157; in the South, 62 

Community Action, 60, 61, 250 

“Community Action and Institutional 
Change,” 147-61 

Community chest movement, 136 

Community development, 158; U.N. defi- 
nition of, 148-49 
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Community organization, 152; mobilizing 
the poor in, 197-200; planning, 124-25; 
see also Community action; Commu- 
nity development; Community services 

Community Relations Service, 37 

Community services, future structure of, 
134-46 

Conant, James, cited, 224 

“Concerted Decision-making in the Com- 
munity,” 117-34 

Congress of Racial Equality, 193-94 

Constituency: definition of, 129 

Cook County (Ill.) Bar Association and 
juvenile court statute, 81 

CORE, see Congress of Racial Equality 

Costs-benefits analysis, 124 

Council of Puerto Rican Organizations, 
207 

Council on Social Work Education, 114- 
15 

Counseling: role of, in organizational 
change, 165-67 

Courts, see Family courts; Juvenile courts 

Crime: Negro and white rates compared, 


44 
Criminal Justice Act, 88 


Decision-making: in the community, 117- 
34; group, 167-68 

Delhi Pilot Project, 158 

Delinquency, see Juvenile delinquency 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) and antidiscrimina- 
tion, 37 

De Tocqueville, Alexis: quoted, 21 

Discrimination, racial, 36-42, 109; see 
also Civil rights; Negroes 

Divorce laws, 68 

Doverman, Max, paper by, 96-116 

Dropouts, school, 51 


Eastman, Judge Harry L., quoted, 85 

Economic Opportunity Act, 31, 33, 114; 
and community action programs, 101, 
147; government policy statement on, 
230; motivating public concern, 211 

Economic Opportunity, Office of (OEO), 
see Office of Economic Opportunity 

Education: community action in, 15%; 
of Negroes, 50-51; see also Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (1965); 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 


Index 


Education for social work, 114-16; to 
meet new challenges, 224-37 

Edward I, King of England, and the law, 
Az 

inecatear and Secondary Education 
Act (1965), 20, 27 

Exhortation: role of, in organizational 
change, 164-65 


Fair Labor Standards Act: amendments, 
28 

Family, the: broken families, 219-20; 
budgeting for, 216-17; family relation- 
ships and the law, 67-79; large fami- 
lies, 218-19 

Family Court Act (New York), 85 

Family courts, 68 

Family law, 67 

Family Service Association of America, 
97, 137 

Federal Aid for Education Act, 28 

Federal Government: antipoverty pro- 
grams, 20, 33; Federal-state relations, 
32; grant-in-aid programs, 32; legal 
services, 70-71 

Financing social services, 32, 135-46, 251 

Flemming, Arthur, 65-66 

“Future Structure of Community Serv- 
ices, The,” 134-46 


Gallagher, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond J., 
quoted, 239 

Game theory, 126 

Gans, Herbert J., cited, 158 

Goals: in community decision-making, 
121-22; need for realism of, 8-9 

Goldberg, Arthur, cited, 106 

Goldwater, Barry, 23 

Grant-in-aid programs, 138; restrictions 
on, 32 

Graveson, Ronald H., quoted, 12 

Grosser, Charles F.: quoted, 233 

Group legal services: California report 
On, 75 

Groups: role of, in organizational change, 
167-79; artificial group, 167-71; deci- 
sion-making group, 167-68, 171-73; 
group therapy, 169-71, 174; natural 
group, 171-75; I-group, 168-71, 173, 174 


Harris, Britton, quoted, 127 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of (HEW), 112-13 


Index 


HEW, see Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Department of 

Hollander, Sidney, National Conference 
on Social Welfare Award citation to, 
XiV-XV 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr., quoted, 12- 
13, 41 

Hopkins, Harry, and disposition of wel- 
fare funds, 31-32 

Hotel Trades Council (New York City): 
assistance to members by, 74-75 

House of Commons: beginnings of, 4 

Housing and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Services, Joint Task Force on, 
143 

Humphrey, Hubert H., Vice President, 
paper by, 18-21 


Illinois Juvenile Court statute, first, 81 

Income: as poverty measurement, 214-18; 
of Negroes, 43-44 

Information: role of, in organizational 
change, 164-65 

Inns of Court, 5 

Integration, see Discrimination; Segrega- 
tion 

“Is There a Moral Right to Violate the 
Law?” 183-96 

Isaac, Sol Morton, paper by, 3-17 

Isaacs, Jacob L., quoted, 86 

Institutional change and community ac- 
tion, 147-61 

Ives, Kenneth H., cited, 124 


Jacques, Elliott, cited, 174 

Job Corps, 20, 57, 60, 250; as volunteer 
program, 63; war on poverty, 161 

John, King of England, and the law, 3-4 

John XXIII, Pope, quoted, 17 

Johnson, Lyndon B., President, 20, 22: 
cited, 53, 61; Message on Poverty, 155; 
Message to the Conference, ix; quoted, 
21,94 

Joint Task Force on Housing and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Services, 143 
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Medical services for the poor, 73-74 

MFY, see Mobilization for Youth 

Midnight searches, 113, 233 

Mill, John Stuart, quoted, 18-19 
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New York Family Court Act, 85 
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41, 96, 102-4, 106; casework and, 109- 
10 
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Organizational change: social work and, 
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Project Head Start, 20, 60, 241, 250; 
grants to aid poor children, 63-64; and 
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Public Housing Administration, 114 
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ment Act, 27 
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Race relations, see Civil rights; Discrim- 
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Rebellion and the law, 185 

Reich, Charles A., quoted, 113 

Riessman, Frank, quoted, 231 

Religiously sponsored social 
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Jewish social welfare, 239 

Research: on juvenile courts, 88 

Retraining of manpower, 157 
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Rosen, Alex, paper by, 224-37 

Ross, Murray G., cited, 200-201 
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Schorr, Alvin L., paper by, 134-46 
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54 
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tion,” 22-34 
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change, 162-82; personnel, 229-30, 234- 
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tion, 200-201; and social problems, 101- 
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Solender, Sanford, paper by, 238-54 
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programs, 62 

Specht, Harry, paper by, 197-210 

Statute of Winchester, 5 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 109 
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change, 165-67 
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VISTA (Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
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tion, 140 
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funds for, 251-52 
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War on poverty, 57-66, 147-61; Appa- 
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tion in, 52; relation to civil rights 
movement, 26; salaries in, 58-59; see 
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Warren, Roland L., paper by, 117-34 

Welfare economics, 124 

West, Dr. Louis, quoted, 46 
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paper by, 22-34; quoted, 201 
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Papers presented at the 92d Annual Forum may also be found 
in Social Work Practice, 1965, published by Columbia University 
Press: 


Voluntary Agencies and Community Action Programs 
I. Issues and Problems Harold C. Edelston 
II. A Case Example David Rachlis 


Strategies for Research in Public Welfare Administration Samuel Finestone 
Administrative Leadership in Complex Service Organizations Herman D. Stein 
Using Data Processing to Analyze Worker Activity Roy P. Wakeman 

Changes in Values Concerning Sexual Behavior Elizabeth A. Ferguson 


Planners’ and Consumers’ Priorities of Social Welfare Needs Ludwig L. Geismar 
and Bruce W. Lagay 


Unwed Mothers Who Keep Their Children: Research and Implications 
Mignon Sauber and Janice Paneth 


Group Work to Help Older Adults Fulfill Citizen Roles Howard V. Epstein 
Group Work Practice in a Juvenile Detention Center Theodore Goldberg 


Effecting Value Changes in Race Relations Through Group Service Agencies 
Louise A. Brown and Margaret E. Hartford 


New Ways of Serving Agricultural Migrants Ethel W. Jacobs 
Social Services for the Mobile Poor in Urban Areas Savilla Millis Simons 


New Approaches to Mental Health Treatment for Low-Income People 
Frank Riessman 


Involvement of Low-Income People in Planned Community Change 
Bernard M. Shiffman 


Adoption—Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow Bernice Q. Madison 


Casework below the Poverty Line Carol H. Meyer 
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